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Like a prize-winning jumper, Tlunter has achieved the matchless flavor and all- 
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Hunter-W ilson Distitling Co.. Ine., Louisville, Ky. Blended whiskey, 92 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 or more years old 


100% straight whiskey, 60% grain neutral spirits, 
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“ALARM,” by Paul Bran- 
som, is just one of the six 
beautiful full color sport- 
ing life masterpieces 
which illustrate the new 
1917 Seagram's Sports- 


& 
man’s Calendar. ii 


#; 


I— YOU WANT to own one of these magnificent 
Sportsman’s Calendars— illustrated in full color 
by America’s three greatest painters of the great 
outdoors, we urge you to act promptly. 


Naturally the response from sportsmen has 
been tremendous. After all, the chance to own 
aset of six masterpieces by Paul Bransom, Lynn 
Bogue Hunt and William J. Schaldach is one 
that every real outdoor man will appreciate. 
This year, these illustrators have outdone all 
their past efforts. The black-and-white repro- 
ductions above give only a hint of the dramatic 
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Seagram-Distillers Corp., Chrysler Bldg., New York 
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T YOUR 1947 HUNTING 


AND FISHING CALENDAR 


—offered by THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


for cost of mailing and handling only. 


beauty of this matchless series as it actually 
comes to you in glorious color. 

Send inthe coupon now—before our remain- 
ing supply is exhausted. 

Note that although the calendar measures 
14” x 1714”, the price is only 15 cents to cover 
cost of mailing and handling. 

It is with great pleasure that The House of 
Seagram—famous for fine whiskey since 1857 
—again makes this special annual offer to 
cement its many friendships with sportsmen 
in every section of the country. 


cause of state laws, this offer is not made to residents of the states of 
Washington, Oklahoma, Mississippi or Kansas. 


SOS SSS SSS SESS SSS SSSR RSS eee eee eee eeeeease 
THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM, Department 5, P. 0. Box 62, New York 8, N. Y. 

GenTLeMEN: Please send me (while the supply lasts) the handsomely 
illustrated Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar for which I am enclos- 


ing 15¢ (cash or stamps) to cover cost of handling and mailing. 
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HEN it comes to shooting bears 
WV ana other big game in the north 

woods, George O’Neill—author of 
“Alaska Jackpot” in this issue—is an ex- 
pert. At the last count he had nine bears, 
three wolves, a lynx, and some 20 deer to 
his credit. All the bears and two wolves 
were shot on his six trips to Alaska, the 
first of which took place in 1930; the 
other animals were bagged on his many 
jaunts into Canada. 

Nevertheless, for his greatest outdoor 
thrill, O’Neill still looks back 20-odd 
years to his first deer hunt. A young 
man at the time, he’d been invited by his 
brother in Ontario to try for a buck 
there. But although he’d taken small 
game with a shotgun in Michigan and 
Kentucky—he was born in Grind Stone 
City, Mich.—that was the extent of his 
hunting experience. He arrived in 
Canada toting a hammerless Parker, 
which his brother replaced with a .30/30. 

A drive was started the first day and 
O’Neill was assigned a promising stand. 
“I placed only five cartridges in the 
rifle,’ he recalls. “After 15 minutes I 
heard a noise in the brush. Out jumped a 
deer, the first wild one I had ever seen. 
I let drive at the animal. It gave a jump 
and came within 40 yd. of my stand. I 
fired again—and felt like a millionaire 
when the deer tumbled in a heap. 

“Right behind it came eight more— 
deer to the right of me, deer to the left 
of me, deer ahead and behind me. Three 
big bucks with heads fit to grace any 
den! I was so excited that I guess I just 
shot into them but did not do any more 
than give them a good scare. 

“After that I ran over to take a good 
look at my first deer. When I got close 
to it, what did it do but jump up. In 
about six leaps it was out of sight in the 
woods, I tried for another shot—and dis- 
covered that my gun was empty.” 

However, the incident had a happy 
ending, for one of the party found the 
deer—a year-old buck—dead in the 
bushes 30 yd. away. 

Today O'Neill is chief clerk in a rail- 
way freight-claims office in Detroit and 
is active in Michigan sportsman’s circles. 
In his spare time, he enjoys showing 
fishing and hunting movies to outdoor 
clubs. 


EADERS who have enjoyed Francis 

Lee Jaques’s splendid wildlife paint- 
ings will be happy to know that the en- 
tire series, as featured in this magazine, 
will soon be available in book form. The 
full-color paintings and their accom- 
panying texts have been assembled in 
one large volume entitled, OvTDOoR 
Lire’s Gallery of North American Game. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N, C. 


means Pipe Appeal_ 


Pipe Appeal is the rugged, masculine look of 
the man who smokes a pipe. Women go for 
it—just as you'll go for the comfort and joy 
of fine Prince Albert Tobacco. 


a = means Prince Albert 


P. A. stands for choice smoking tobacco—Prince 
Albert. Fine, rich flavor that pipe smokers go for 
...- Specially treated to remove harshness... easy 
on the tongue! 














Roll-your-owners find Prince Albert’s famous crimp 
cut perfect for smooth, easy cigarette “ makin’s.” 








FOR RICH TASTE AND 
TONGUE-EASY PIPE 
COMFORT, THERE'S NO 
OTHER TOBACCO LIKE PA. 







The National Joy Smoke 























































































Ais ERTA HAS EVERYTHING 


Pick yourself a play-packed vacation in this 
land of sun-painted prairie and sky-piercing 
Ride, swim, sail golf, fish, hunt 
with gun or camera, and ski on powder snow 
the year ‘round. Camp out beside a mountain 
stream or tree-girded lake where days are 
exhilarating and nights star-spangled and cool 
or laze in luxurious hotels and lodges that 
radiate the easy charm of Canadian living 
Cross the 49th in ‘47 --- Travel through this 
playground on smooth new hard-surfaced 
Do it this year 


mountains 


highways 


C ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU . 
LEGISLATIVE BUILDING REE | 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA  8OOKLET 


out 


Please send me illustrated literature that will help 
| me plan an enjoyable vacation in Alberta 


I NAME a 
| STREET 
city STATE 


ALBERTA Paaved Burcau 

















URIOSITIES. Three albino elk 
were seen in one day in Clatsop 
County, Oregon, last September, 
by Wesley Batterson, biologist of 
that state’s Game Commission. Included 
were spike bull, cow, and calf, in sepa- 
rate herds. They were not pure white, 
but very light tan Ed Bannister, 
conservation officer of Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., fishing from shore one foggy 
evening, made a cast. Line passed twice 
around wing of a tern. Bird fell to water. 
Bannister reeled in, and, avoiding bird’s 
beak, unwrapped the line, then released 
his unexpected catch . John Jolliffe 
and Park Kimball, Painesville, Ohio, 
fishing a lake near Knoxsville, Tenn., 
with Jolliffe’s son, Capt. John Jolliffe, 
spied three half-grown gray foxes near 
edge of the lake. Casting shoreward, 
Capt. Jolliffe landed his plug 6 in. from 
one of the animals. Fox leaped into air, 
grabbed the plug, and was reeled into 
the lake before it escaped ... Audley C. 
Hawkins, fishing near Lincoln, IIl., 
hooked and reeled in an old pair of 
trousers. In disgust he kicked the pants 
and was stabbed in the leg. A 10-in. 
catfish had found a hidey-hole in the 
castoffs. ... 

Dove Creek, Colo., farmer complained 
to state Game and Fish Commission that 
deer were cleaning up his bean crop. Bob 
Reigan, game warden, spent night 
watching the bean field. Saw three por- 
cupines and two jack rabbits going down 
the rows, feeding on every plant 
Allen Nugent and wife, living in log 
cabin on Chamberlain Lake, Piscataquis 
County, Maine, are pioneers of the 
almost-vanished sort. Nugent kills nearly 
all his game with a single-action .45 
revolver. Shoots heads off ducks, grouse, 
and small game, downs deer and bears 
by putting bullets into their skulls with 
deadly accuracy ... Tough rabbit. Rosie, 
a rabbit with the spirit of a bull terrier, 
now has _ solitary confinement in the 
Milwaukee zoo. Rosie was given to the 
zoo by her owner because she picked 
fights with a wirehaired terrier, kicking 
him in the face and chasing him under 
the sofa. Placed in rabbit compound at 
the zoo, she terrorized the other bunnies. 
Transferred to a pen with a brown Swiss 
goat, she made that unfortunate a nerv- 


“GET OUTA MY 
WAY, STINKY /” 





ous wreck by nipping its legs, chasing 
it around the inclosure. A pen of deer 
and antelope was Rosie’s next home. 
There too Rosie made an uproar. Now 
she has only herself to bite. 

From Denver, Colo., comes word of the 
big-game windfall harvested by Elwood 
Neff, a reclamation engineer. Out hunt- 
ing, he shot a deer. While dressing it, he 
spied an elk, brought it down with one 
bullet. While dressing elk, he heard a 
grunting woof behind him. Turned, 
faced a bear, killed it with one shot. 

Biggies. Black bear, weighing 550 Ib., 


ALL OVER THE MAP 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 





measuring 9 ft. from front to back toes, 
was killed in New Brunswick, Canada, 
last October. Lucky hunter was Gordon 
Parker, who had seen big brute’s tracks, | 
hunted him for 3 days. Parker found 
scars on bruin’s head and neck where 
he had wounded bruin the year before 
... Big ash trees. Biggest white ash in 
Michigan is six miles northwest of 
‘Buchanan, Berrien County. Estimated 
by Louis Miller, forester attached to the 
state Department of Conservation, to be | 
approximately 59 in, in diameter, nearly 
100 ft. high. Country’s record white ash 
is in Pennsylvania, has diameter of 75 in. 
Deer slum. St. Croix and Itasca State 
Parks in Minnesota have area of about 
30,000 acres each. Deer, protected there 
for years, got out of hand, eradicated 
valuable native shrubs and plants, killed 


or injured more than 300,000 planted 
pine trees. Died of starvation in bad 
winters by the hundreds. In 1945, state 


legislature permitted reduction of deer 
by hunting, to relieve the bad condition. 
Hunters took 1,862 deer—¥42 to the square 
mile—in the open area of Itasca, and 
1,292 deer—76 to the square mile—in the 
open area of St. Croiz. 

Longest regular seasonal migration of 


any deer in world, save only that of 
barrewground caribou, is believed to be 
made by the mule deer of the White 


River drainage in Colorado. They spend 
summer in high altitudes of White River 
National Forest, winter in area extend- 
ing from Piceance Creek to within 18 
or 20 miles of Utah state line, shuttling 
back and forth with the seasons. Migra- 
tion often covers 60 miles, occasionally 
may reach 100 or more. 

Oregon big fish. Last June 82-in. rain- 
bow trout weighing 16 lb. was taken at 
Wallowa Lake, Ore. Loch Leven weigh- 
ing 13 lb. was caught in Crescent Lake. 
In 1941 Diamond Lake yielded a trout 
weighing 22% lb. In 1942 a rainbow of | 
13 lb. 14 02. was caught in same lake. 





Fishing in Hawaii 

LTHOUGH there is fishing for two | 
A introduced game fishes—trout and | 
bass—in some fresh waters of the Ha- | 
waiian Islands, the chief sport is pro- 
vided by the numerous species of food 
and game fish which swarm along the 
ocean shores. | 

Among these are the following (listed 
with both the native and English 
names): aku, ocean bonito; ahi, tui 
ahipalaha, albacore; au, swordfish; 
akule and opelu, mackerel; hapuupuu, 
black sea bass; kawakawa, bonito; ka- 
likali, small snapper; mahimahi, dol- 
phin; ono, giant mackerel; opakapaka, 
large snapper; oio, bonefish; poopaa, 
rock cod; ulua, giant pompano; and 
kaku, barracuda. There are also many 
blue marlin, prized big-game fish of the 
sea. 

The visiting angler can not only enjoy 
this sport by personally engaging in it, 
but also by watching the native fisher- 
men use primitive but effective methods 
with spear, torch, or net. Salt-water 
fishing requires no license. For fresh- 
water fishing the nonresident must have 
a license costing $5, but this is a minor 
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| like fish, 


point—most angling visitors go to the 
islands for the big-game fish. 

The Kona district on the island of 
Hawaii is the center for deep-sea fish- 
ing. There is a comfortable inn there 
with accommodations for the _ sports- 
man, and a power boat with full equip- 
ment can be rented. There also is excel- 
lent fishing off the coast of the island 
of Maui. There, too, power boats or sam- 
pans and tackle can be rented. Head- 
quarters of the Hawaii Big Game Fish- 
ing Club are in Honolulu, and it is pos- 
sible to get temporary membership in 
this organization. The club has adopted 
Catalina Club. tackle _ specifications. 
Good catches are made off any of the 
islands of Kauai, Oahu, Molokai, Maui, 
and Hawaii. The fish in all these waters 
are game, and the sport is consistently 
good. 

A wooden plug, silver spoon, or 
roester-feather bait in different colors 
are the favored lures employed by troll- 
ers. Still another trolling bait is a com- 
bination of hemp and feathers in bluish 
tones. 

At Kena, the live opelu, a lively, trout- 
is kept in saltwater tanks 
aboard the fishing boat and used as 
bait by still fishermen. The hook is run 
through the opelu’s neck back of the 
gills, so as to avoid the backbone and 
keep the fish alive. The line is then 
weighted, carrying the bait fish down 
to about 180 ft. An inflated toy balloon 
is fastened to the line about 180 ft. from 
the bait and serves as a bobber. The 
boat is permitted to drift. When a 
swordfish or tuna swallows the bait fish 
and runs with the hook, the balloon is 
forced under the water and broken. The 
angler lets the fish take out some 20 or 
30 ft. of line, and then sets the hook. 

There’s a lot of enjoyment in watch- 
ing a native fisherman use the throw- 
net. The edges are weighted so that the 
fish may be trapped as the net falls over 
it. These nets are heavy, and to use one 
takes a steady hand, a strong arm, and 
a keen eye. 

The hukilau is an ancient native fish- 
ing festival indulged in by whole fami- 
lies and giving entertainment to large 
parties. It ends with a feast in which 
the day’s catch largely figures. Hukilau 
literally means “to pull the leaves,” the 
net being fringed with leaves at the top 
and held by floats. It is taken out into 
the bay, arranged to form quite a large 
semi-circle, and the crowd draws in the 
catch. 

Spear fishing also comes down from 
ancient times. Many natives use glass- 
bottom boxes or fishing goggles to help 
them locate their quarry. Coral reefs 
are favored, and the natives don’t hesi- 
tate to dive into underwater caverns to 


| spear the hiding fish. 


| food-fishing 


Another picturesque form of native 
is at night with torches. 


| The light of the flaming torch attracts 
| the fish, and the wading fisherman then 
| gets them with spear or net. The na- 


tives no longer use the kukui nuts, 


| wrapped in ti leaves, which constituted 


the ancient torch, but resort to modern 


| fuels. 


| points. On the 


Surf casting gives great sport, and is 
done from the coral reefs or from rocky 
island of Oahu two 


| choice places for this kind of sport fish- 


| Head district. 


ing are at Waianae and in the Koko 
Surf casters take many 


| big fish. Favorite equipment consists of 


a 20-ft. bamboo pole and a No. 9 reel. 


| Wooden plugs, squids, or eels are used 


for bait. 


Cottages and apartments are pres- 
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From the sunshine of a mild April through 

the golden haze of October, Nature creates in 
Missouri her seasoncl masterpiece. 
.and your family... 
cation that’s “tailor-made” to your own tastes. 
panorama of vacation pleasures offers fun for all the family! 
Make this New Year's resolution now—“See Missouri in ‘47 
for a family style vacation in that friendly family state.” 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
Tae Heart of rémerica 


For full color folders and special road map, 
write: Missouri State Division of Resources & 


Development, Dept. A-54, Jefferson City, Lf 
ee = 


Against this 
can enjoy a va- 
Missouri's 




















c: of GOLF! HUNT! FISH! Swi) 


Everything a sportsman dreams about awaits you 
in this famed playground Fine quail. dove. turkey 
duck and deer hunting Monster black bass and salt 

) water fighters. Excellent golf course and sunny fun 
on “The World's Most Famous Beach Write for 
booklet 

O.L. Hall, Executive Manager. Chamber of Commerce 


CALIFORNIA “REDWOOD 


PICTURE FRAMES 


FOR OUTDOOR LIFES SPORTING SERIES 

Tory: glass and mat oem 

15” A or B—$2.00 ea.—$3.7 

pr. Antique finish 50c oa. 

extra. Special sizes on re- 
' quest. Check or M.O. Post- 
i pd., or C.0O.D 

A-Rustic Frame 8-Beveled 


Redwood Crafts and Products, Box 175, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 





by National Manufacturer 


We are building up our sales 


| force to the prewar quota. Prod- 

| ucts availabie again after six 

| years poat-ue demand. Present 
i 


scarcities of buliding mate- 

rials and labor make fire 

protection devices essen- 

tial. Sell direct to schools, 

factories, service stations, warehouses, hotels, restau- 
rants, public institutions, truck and bus companies, 
grain elevators, house trailers, autos, farms, homes, 
etc. We set no limit on your cores 8. Profit checks 
mailed weekly. Sales now 100% higher than Ae 
war period. Nationally advertised. Establish 

yea ears. Millions will be sold. Write ee ar our orig- 
nal “Be Your Own Boss" gales plan. You take the 
orders and we ship direct from the factory. 


Dept. 99-25 FYR-FYTER CO., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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ALASKA 


SLEEPING 


FACTORY 
PRICES 


BAGS § 


SEND FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


SAVE UP TO 25% BY MAIL 


Why pay high retail prices for Sleeping Bags? Buy direct and 
save up to 25% for best guatty, guaranteed Bags! Wide 
selection to choose from. Warm, water-repellent, windproof 
Alaska Sleeping Bags are built for outdoor sleeping comfort 
and long, hard wear. They're first choice of western sports- 
men, cowboys, timber cruisers, and forest rangers. Thousands 
in use all over the world. Sold direct-by-mail only. All Bags 
Pipeentect to satisfy or your money back. Write today for 
REE 16-page catalog of Sleeping Bag Bargains. 


DOWN FILLED BAGS :: iw 23°35.98 


Por downright sleeping comfort at cold to sub-zero tempera- 
tures there's nothing like an Alaska Down, or Down and 
Peather-filled Sleeping Bag. Down, nature's most efficient 
insulator, combines light weight, fluffy softness, and toasty 
warmth. Our catalog lists a selection tess Bags at lowest 
mail-order prices. Send name and address TODAY. 


WOOL FILLED BAGS 1s low as 15.89 


If you need a warm, long-wearing, top comfort sleeping bag 
for use in mild to cold weather you'll want to know about 
Alaska’s complete line of Wool-filled Bags. All Bags 
fully guaranteed to satisfy. Sturdily built. Lowest 
prices. Write for FREE catalog and price 

list today! 


ALASKA SLEEPING le 
Dept. OL, 309 S. W. Third Ave. 
Portiand 4, Oregon, U. S. A. 

Please rush your free catalog 
of Sleeping Bag Bargains to: 


Address 
GV cocccvececan 





and participant alike r no & 

is more thrilling than ski- 
jumping. Numerous 

oer events await you 


eine Ccanintable 
modern inns and hotels welco 

you with truly French-Canadian *) 

hospitality — For help in planning 
your ski vacation, write to 

THE PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC TOURIST BUREAU. 
QUEBEC CITY, CANADA. 


LA PROVINCE DE 





| also 


| average 
| devised to increase the amount of fish 
and game in proportion to the increased 








“Dad's teaching me how to meet trouble 
half way—and he says that goes for lip 
trouble too. He says never be without 
“CHAP STICK’ when the weather acts up. 
Dad was in the army and he knows. 

At the first sign of chapped lips I give my 
lips the once over with good old ‘CHAP STICK’, 
It's specially medicated— 

Specially soothing.” D ON LY 


KEEPS LIPS FIT 





unexcelled salt and fresh-water fishing 

. catch ‘em both the same day! Quail, 

/ deer. bear and turkey hunting. too. Golden 

Indian Summer climate ideal for golf and 

other sports. Matchless ocean beaches. 

‘, Free booklet, full information on request. 

+, TOURIST and CONVENTION BUREAU 
~ “& eePt. 66 JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





ently unavailable, but there are ample | 


hotel accommodations in all the islands. 
However, reservations well in advance 
are necessary. There is regular steam- 
ship and airplane service from San 


Francisco and Los Angeles to Hono- | 


lulu. 
There also is regular steamer and 
airplane service from island to island. 


neues — 
RELIEV . 


FORRE i 
— Foe- -WATER 
PARTMENT 


Why the Remoter Regions? 


HE GREAT increase in the number 
of licensed fishermen and hunters, 


| which began even before the late war 
| ended and has since accelerated, 


is tax- 
ing the resources of every state and 
provincial conservation commission. It 
makes the probiem of deciding 
where to go to enjoy good sport more 
difficult. Obviously this increase also 
means fewer fish and less game for the 
sportsman, unless means are 


number of sportsmen 


Typical of the greater interest in fish- | 
Figures just | 


ing and hunting is Iowa. 
released show that for the period from 
July 1, 1945 to July 1, 1946, the sale of 
fishing licenses in the state totaled 315,- 
966, an increase of 91,223 over 1944-45. 
Hunting licenses totaled 298,784, an in- 
crease of 73,856. 

Thus the total increase in licenses in 
the state was 193,865, which means that 
about one out of every four men, women, 
and children in the state bought a hunt- 
ing or fishing license. 

To this great army of 614,750 license 
holders must be added those landowners 
who can hunt or fish on their own prop- 
erty without a license, the women who 
may fish without licenses (except in 
state-owned lakes), youngsters up to 16 
years old who require no license, and 
recipients of old-age pensions similarly 
exempt, as are also members of the 
armed forces. 

Increased pressure on fish and game 
in Iowa is no exception to the rule. That 
same great increase is true almost every- 
where in North America. 

It is more true today than ever that 
to enjoy first-class sport in fishing or 


hunting the sportsman must consider | 
and hard-to-reach | 


the more remote 
areas. 
It is for that very 


Where-to-Go Department, during the 


last year or so, has been stressing edi- | 


torially the attractions of such relatively 
remote regiecns as the Yukon Territory, 
British Columbia, 
Sas- 


Ontario and Quebec, Manitoba, 


katchewan, the great national forests of | 


our West, northern New England, cer- 
tain sections of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania, and the 
South. 

Don’t count on finding good fishing or 
hunting in any reasonably accessible 
region, or anywhere near a great city. 
With the exception of a very few freak 
wildlife areas, such as South Dakota’s 
pheasant country, you'll be disappointed 
if you do. 





reason that the | 


Newfoundland, the | 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, northern | 





W orld’s Most 


Amazing Book of 
Rare and Secret 
Information! 


The Book of Formulas 


The basis of many fortunes! Formulas, 
Recipes, Methods and Secret processes for 
making and improving upon beverages, glues, 
cements, enamels, paints, cosmetics, dyes, 
inks, tooth pastes, soaps, silver and nickel- 
plating, oils, lubricants, and a thousand and 
one things for commercial and household 
use! Your fortune may hang upon one lit- 
tle hint from this most amazing of books! 
Information from a thousand sources—not 
normally available to the general public— 
now published for the enjoyment and prac- 
tical profit of our readers. 


See What You Can Make 


You can easily make mixtures to keep your 
windshield shining like crystal, whiten dis- 
colored teeth, keep silverware bright and 
clean. You can make beverages, or power 
belt dressings, perfumes, shampoos, bleaches, 
photographic solutions, essences 

and extracts, manu- 

facture battery fillers or 

solutions, and do a 

thousand other 

things — all with 

the plain and 

easily followed 

formulas in 

this book. 


FUN and 
PROFIT 

lor 
i.xperimenters 


if you like exper- 
imenting with 
things, either as a 
hobby or as a serious 
vocation, here are 
modern formulas which, 
taken as a base, may 
lead you to unique dis- 
coveries and profits. 


ONLY $1%° DELUXE EDITION 


Send No Money Now 


Outdoor Life, Dept. OL-17 
$53-4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send me The Book of Formulas. I will pay 


postman $1.49 C.O.D. plus few cents postage, 
upon delivery. Money baek if not satisfied. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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Big Pend Oreille Trout 


ORTHERN Idaho’s big Lake Pend 

Oreille has been yielding some 
whopping big rainbow trout. In 1945 it 
produced the world’s record fish of this 
species, a specimen weighing 32% Ib. In 
1946 it continued to provide some enor- 
mous lunkers. 

On Oct. 4, 1946, Ivan Harroff of Spo- 
kane, Wash., caught in the lake a rain- 
bow weighing 30 lb. 12 oz, On Sept. 29, 
M. R. Foster, also of Spokane, took one 
that weighed a lusty 30 lb. 2 oz. On July 
29 Carl Haacke of Farragut Village, 
Idaho, landed a buster of 29 lb. 1% oz. 

Even the youngsters have turned up 
some exceptional fish. Pete McMillan, 


The Gravelles with their Pend Oreille trout 


| 
| 13, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, boated a 


rainbow of 20 lb. 4 oz. Jimmy Gravelle, 
9, of Sandpoint, Idaho, was a proud lad 
when he caught a fine rainbow of 9 Ib. 
9 oz. That same day his father, Clarence 
Gravelle, captured a 23 lb. 9 oz. fish. 
Jackie Parker, 12, of Sandpoint, brought 
to net a 17-pounder, and Margaret Mc- 
Kinnon, 13, also of Sandpoint, turned up 
a few days later with another bouncer 
that weighed 19% Ib. 

Local sportsmen say that October and 
November usually are the best months 
for Lake Pend Oreille fishing. 

The big rainbows in this lake are now 
only 5 years old. Their phenomenal 
growth is due, apparently, to a combina- 
tion of ideal conditions, one of which is 
the large supply of blueback salmon in 
the lake. These are the principal item 
in the rainbow’s diet. Also, the lake is 
deep and large, with a shoreline of 
nearly 500 miles. 

Additional plantings of rainbows are 
to be made in the spring from stock 
now ready in the state hatcheries. Ex- 
amination by biologists has established 
the fact that there has been some natu- 
ral propagation in the lake from the 
first plantings—Jim Parsons. 


The Big Trail’s Challenge 

HE APPALACHIAN TRAIL is a foot- 

path, mostly following the crests, 
which extends for 2,050 miles from Mt. 
Katahdin in Maine to Mt. Oglethorpe in 
Georgia. It is kept cleared by volunteers 
who are members of the Appalachian 
Trail Conference or its affiliated clubs. 
Naturally this trail, probably the longest 
in the world and penetrating some of the 





wildest country in the East, presents a 
challenge to daring individuals to walk 


its entire course in one continuing trip. | 


A number of persons have tried it, and 
all have failed. Nearly always the cause 
of failure has been an annoying but mi- 
nor injury—an accident to a knee, in- 
flamed tendons on a heel, or sore feet. 
The real trouble lies back of that—the 
desire to push too much, to set too big a 
daily walking stint, and so to keep going 


too steadily. Each person who has made | 


the attempt has started from Mt. Ogle- 
thorpe and worked north; a route ex- 
perienced hikers say gives full advan- 
tage of the walking season. 

No record has been kept of those who 
have attempted this major hiking effort, 
but it seems well established that Ray- 
mond and C. Bradford Mitchell of Fair 
Haven, Mass., covered a greater distance 
in one continuing journey than any 
others. Starting from Mt, Oglethorpe on 
May 6, 1936, they finally quit when mid- 
way in the Shenandoah National Park in 
Virginia on June 29, having walked 850 
miles. They stopped because one of the 
brothers suffered a knee disability. 

Robert B. MacMullin and Richard Coe 
of Niagara Falls, N. Y., in 1938, made a 
trip of 311 miles from Mt. Oglethorpe to 
Devils Fork Gap, N. C. This, however, 
was not intended to be a trip over the en- 
tire trail, as time was lacking for that. 

Of the many who have started out with 
determination to go the whole distance, 
most have quit after the first 100 miles. 
Nature rebels at the fixed schedule of 
daily distance and the steady grind. Some 
future day, perhaps, someone will do 


what no one has yet done—go the whole | 


distance. That person will stop to view 
the fine scenery, will take time out to do 


some fishing along the way, will lay off | 


for a day or two if he feels jaded, and | 


make a pleasure trip of it instead of a 
chore. The complete set of guidebooks 
published by the Appalachian Trail] Con- 
ference, in Washington, D. C., will inform 
him of the myriad of interesting things 
that are to be seen—if he takes it easy. 


*H1, BILL—COM’ON _ <7. 
OVER TONIGHT 
AND TIE FLIES.” 








Report on Montana Fishing 


E REACHED Ennis, Mont., on Au- 

gust 23, 1946, and found lodging in 
a tourist camp there. We were on the 
Madison River early the next morning, 
and fished it about 18 miles above Ennis 
This, as you mentioned, is very fast, 
clear, and beautiful trout water. It is 
rather heavily fished even up there. We 
tried fly fishing and caught a number of 
rainbows from 8 to 10 in. long on Royal 
Coachman and Gray Hackle flies. Then 


we switched to a black fly and had better | 


success, getting a few trout that weighed 
2 lb. and more. 


We made inquiries in town that eve- | 


ning and were told that at the time the 
fishing was not very good, due to the 
weather, which was cold and cloudy. 
We also learned that there is a specially 
good fly for this water known as the 
Woolly Worm. It is rather a large fly, 
with black body, tied with long hair that 
is a lighter shade than the body. In the 
water it looks like a bucktail. We tried 
this fly the next day, and it really 
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You can’t catch a mess like this just 
anytime or anyplace in Oregon, any 
more than you can anywhere else. But 
if you are really serious about your 
angling and will take the trouble to 
find out where to go you'll get real 
sport—and FISH! 










Your chinook and silverside salmon, 
and steelhead and cutthroat trout will 
be in the coastal streams, for example. 
And for a wide variety of trout fishing 
you'll probably go to the mountain- 
surrounded lakes and streams of cen- 
tral Oregon—or waters of the eastern 
Oregon plateau and mountain area. 














@ Oregon has one of the nation’s largest 
populations of elk, deer, bear, cougar and 
upland game birds and water-fowl, too. 
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Travel Information Dept., Room 711 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Ore. 
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Cintiicennnions 






ror tHE VACATION 


YOU’VE DREAMED ABOUT 


Run by a sportsman 
for sportsmen . . . 


Here, by the sunny banks of the colorful an 


romantic St. Johns river, the world’s biggest 
largemouth bass are biting. And, with Forrest 
wood Lodge as your base camp, you’re sure t 
have the time of your life. The finest fishing 
tackle is available for your use. Nothing to do 
but fish . relax have fun. Great sport, 
comfortable lodging mouth-watering food. 
Congenial get togethers in the Tall-Tale Cock- 
tail Lounge. 53 steam heated rooms with bath. 
Single rates from $8.00 per day, American plan 


Write, Wire or Phone 2431 
For Your Reservation Today 
descriptive 


=. 3 Got 


e@eeeeeeeeeeeees 
NOW 


AVAILABLE! 
The New 


Qo 
Z Model No. 211 


Portable Electric 
Hand Lamp 


IDEAL FOR CAMPING... HUNTING... 
FISHING .. MOTORING. . and hundreds 
of other outdoor sports uses. Turns darkness 
into daylight—any time—anywhere. Light- 
weight, finest construction. Uses standard 
batteries. Write for folder and name of near- 
est dealer. 

U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. Q, 1050 W. Hubbard St., Chicago272, Ill, 





Send NOW 
for Free 
colorful 

















BASS 


RANGERS 
4 a . 


FOR WATER-TIGHT COMFORT 


G.H. BASS & COMPANY, 150 Canal St., Wilton, Maine 








HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 


Practical training in Highway Design 
and Practice 
Interesting home study. Taught by mail on! 
Become a Highway Surveyor or Construction Engi:.ec 
Prepare for an Outdoor Career 
Write for descriptive literature today 
SCHOOL OF HIGHWAY PRACTICE 
Dept. E, 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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worked. We took not only rainbows 
from 10 to 12 in. but some Loch Levens 
that would go 3 Ib. 

During that day I tried spinner fish- 
ing with bait—a piece of fish belly—and 
lost my first spinner on a very large 


| rainbow which snapped the leader and 


Meanwhile my son had 
some nice fish on the 
black fly, so after getting a 4-pounder 
on my _ spinner-bait combination, I 
changed to the fly. That evening we had 
some of the nicest fishing we ever have 
had in any place. We must have liber- 
ated a dozen good fish in addition to 
many smaller ones. 

The following day we fished the Delta, 
where the river enters Meadow Lake. 
We caught no large fish there, but could 


kept on going. 
been catching 





have caught our limit of rainbows run- | 


ning from 8 to 12 in. 
From there we drove over to the Big 


| Hole River, but at that time of the year 


it was too low for effective fishing, so | 


we did not fish it at all. No doubt we 
could have found some good places on 
it, but they were too far apart. The 
weather remained bad, 


| only one more day in the region. 


We found that eating places in Mon- 
tana are fine, much better 
reasonably priced than in any other 
state through which we passed on our 
trip.—J.C.H. 


Florida East Coast Fishing 
IAMI BEACH, Fia., 


and more |} 


to go after big-game fish. Summer is | 


the preferred time for angling for these 
big tackle-testers, particularly the sail- 
fish, which is perhaps the most popular 
of all the Gulf Stream fishes in that area. 
Sailfish take the bait more readily in the 
summer than at other seasons. 


The experts test their skill in handling | 


these marine broncos by using lines as 
light as 6, 9, and 12 thread, on 3, 6, and 
8-oz. tip rods. Needless to say, such 
tackle is often broken by the powerful 
and agile sailfish. Less experienced an- 
glers stick to 18 and 20-thread lines on 
12-oz. rods. 


Another tackle-buster is the yellowfin 


Allison tuna, which runs between 90 and 
160 lb. Although the white marlin stop 
taking around May 1, the blue marlin, 
with top weights around 1,000 lb., run 
through summer and fall. The dolphin 
and bonito also take well in the same 
seasons. Giant tuna averaging 300 lb. and 
sometimes reaching 1,000 lb. are taken 
off Bimini until June. Grunts, snappers, 
grouper and other bottom fish can be 


so we stayed | 


| 
| 
| 





DEER HEADS MOUNTED 


Deerskins Tanned 
Buckskin Gloves 
Jackets and Vests 


Made To Order 


Write for Catalog 


JOSEPH BRUCHAC 


Taxidermist 
GREENFIELD CENTER, 


McNALLY’S 


On Big Fish Lake, headwaters of Maine’s famous 
Fish River. Deep in the bush. but easy to reach. 
Early May for ice-out fishing—June for fast-action fly fishing. 

Outpost camps in TROUT Spring fishing and 

the Chase Lakes SALMON fly-fishing in this 

section and on TOGUE region is unex- 

Musquacook Lakes celled in the East 
Excellent fishing throughout season—over thirty famous waters 

Main lodge and dining room. Large, comfortable 

cabins of peeled logs. The best obtainable in food 

and equipment. Fresh garden and dairy products 
from our own farm. xperienced guides. Plane 
service from Portage, or Presque Isle, Me. Camp 
also reached by canoe-brigade up Fish River. 
For folder, reservations and complete information: 


DANA McNALLY McNALLY’'SCAMP PORTAGE, MAINE 


SPORTSMEN’S DREAMS COME TRUE IN 


NEW YORK 





























= OCALA ond MARION COUNTY | FLA um, 


is a great place | 





caught on the flats throughout the year. | 


Boats are available all summer at the 
four principal docks in Miami Beach. 


*YOU WORM! WHY DIDN'T YOu 
LEAVE THE 
POND BEHIND?” 


Florida Ducks 


AKE OKECHOBEE covers about 2,400 
square miles and gives plenty of sport 





| with duck hunting. There are many fish- | 


ing and hunting camps around the lake; | 


inquire about current conditions at these 
places and at local hardware dealers. 


The water in the lake is warm enough | 


to wade without waders and is shallow 


over about three-fourths of its area. | 


Therefore you can do a lot of wading. 


6560 Hollywood Bivd., 


Plan now to come where hun- 
dreds of lakes and streams teem 
with giant bass—where quail. 
doves, ducks. wild turkeys and 
deer abound. Excellent, inex- 
pensive, accommodations. 
FREE Booklet. O L Bird, Secy 


MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OCALA, FLA 


HOMESITES 450 ren 


In California’s loveliest Garden Spot, on scenic 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay 





San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future indepen ence with excellent 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boating, 
bathing, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 
vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, 
Hollywood 28, California. 
Let us custom tan your raw deer- 
skins and make men’s or ladies 
top quality 


GLOVES 


Distinctively styled and custom 
tailored to your measurements by 
our skilled craftsmen. Or, we'll 
ive cash for your raw deerskins 
‘urs tanned and made into rugs 
and chokers 

Write Dept. D. for prices 

iE L. HEACOCK CO. 

love Manufacturers Since 17 


91 
GLOVERSVILLE ___ NEW _YORK 





INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of in- 
ventions. Our ftrm is registered to practice before 
the U. S. Patent Office. Write for further partic- 
ulars as to patent protection and procedure and 
“Invention Record” form at once. No obligation. 

McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 

Registered Patent Attorneys 

_204-K Victor Buliding Washington 1, 


SNOW-PROOF Boeg-rea4 d 


D. C. 


SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
fifty years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots. It is now used every- 
where for waterproofing, softening and pre- 
serving shoes, leather coats, gloves, belts, 
iuggage, ete. Odorless, colorless, not sticky. 
Money-back guarantee, Shoe, sporting goods 
or hardware dealers—or send 25c for 3% oz. 
can. Dept, 2, The Snow-Proof Co., Livo- 
nia, N nebo. a —a —_—_—_—— 
HOW TO BUILD 78 RADIOS! 
The giant book, Radio For The Millions 
tells you how to build 78 radios and phono- 
graphs! Imagine! 192 pages, 648 pictures 
on building an 8-tube FM set, a 2-way radio sta- 
tion, bicycle radio, floor lamp set, vest ocket 
portable, midget AC-DC set, superhet, high-fidelity 
amplifier, all-wave receiver, home recorder, etc. 
Plus full details on “trouble- -shooting’’ and hand- 
some cabinet suggestions! So order now—send no 
money! When Geek arrives, Pay postman only 
$1.49 plus postal charges for handsome cloth bound 
regular edition. If after 7 days’ free trial you aren't 
delighted, return it for full refund. Order today 
while copies are still available; write: 


POPULAR SCIENCE, Dept. 0117, 353 4th Ave.,N.Y.10,N.Y. 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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There also is fair duck shooting on the 
many lakes south of Kissimmee and east 
of Lake Wales. Many of them have fish- 
ing and hunting camps on their shores. 
Signs advertising these camps are to be 
found on many of the roads in the area.— 
E. W. Skinner. 


Arkansas Float Trips 
ISHING TRIPS with a novel twist are 


to be had in Arkansas. Long flat-bot- | 


tom boats are launched on the Current, 
Buffalo, and White Rivers, and fishermen 
float down these bass streams for days. 
They find the best angling just ahead of 
the boats as the craft are lined through 
the rapids. Largemouth bass furnish 
most of the sport, though the White 
River, below the Missouri line, holds 
enough smallmouths to make the fishing 
exceedingly interesting. 

Fishermen start their floats at Moun- 
tain Home, Yellville, Norfolk, or Jasper, 
Ark. The voyage downstream is leisure- 
ly. At noon the guides pull the big scow 
ashore to join the cooks who, in a pre- 
ceding boat, beached there an hour be- 
fore and now have a hot dinner waiting. 
After lunch the boats again put off and 
the fishing is continued. At night the 
fishermen pull ashore to find camp all 
set up, beds made, and supper waiting. 
At the end of the trip an angler may dis- 
cover his car driven down to a designated 
point while he was fishing, ready and 
waiting for him. Or, if he likes, he can 
get on one of the trucks which haul the 
boats back to the starting point; this re- 
turn trip probably will take less than a 
day’s travel. Prices for a float trip, with 


| all its scenic beauty and sport, are sur- 
| prisingly moderate. 


Arkansas has some of the country’s 


| finest largemouth-bass fishing. The state 


is dotted with lakes and rivers in which 
these fish abound. There also is good 
smallmouth fishing. The Norfolk River 


| above the dam, and the White River from 
| the Missouri line to a point about 50 miles 


downstream, are among the best of the 


| smallmouth waters. 
The most interesting fishing region in | 


the state is probably Monroe County, 


which contains 72 lakes. Travel east out | 
of Little Rock for 68 miles on U.S. 70, | 


or west from Memphis about 75 miles on 


| that same road, to get to Monroe County. 
| Within 12 miles of Holly Grove are 14 
| lakes with largemouth, bream, crappies, 
| bluegills, and goggle-eyes. There are 


cabins and restaurants at Maddox Bay 
and at East Lake, resort spots close to 
Holly Grove. 


~ "I'M GOING TA BREED 


> LONG-LEGGED BEAGLES” 
A 





Northern California 


HE FEATHER and Sacramento Riv- | 


ers, two of California’s best streams, 
each can be reached by train, bus, or 
private automobile, as the angler pre- 
fers. Tributaries of these rivers are ac- 
cessible by local transportation which 
can be arranged after the angler reaches 
his destination. Good fishing will be 
found in the Sacramento above where 
the water has backed up from the great 
Shasta Dam. The McCloud and Pit 
Rivers, tributaries of the Sacramento, 





Good Companions 
On Every Trip! 


If you’re fortunate enough to have 
a fine, dependable hunting dog, and 
a good, dependable car, you’ve got 
two good companions on every trip. 
One simple and effective way to 
keep that car of yours dependable 
is to have the spark plugs checked 
at regular intervals. In that way, 
you insure quick starts, full power 
and maximum economy. 
If new spark plugs are needed, be 
sure to insist on dependable Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs, America’s and the 
sportsman’s favorite spark plugs, 
for every engine. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE 


Champion 
SPARK PLUGS 


FOR OVER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over ABC network, 
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is a quick way of saying that the new 
Mercury Outboard Motor has roller 
bearings on wristpins, crankpins and 
crankshaft. 

This general departure from bronze 
bushings in the Mercury powerhead sets an 
entirely new precedent...it means gréatly 
reduced mechanical friction and drag, more 
boating speed per horsepower, unbelievably smooth slow 
trolling, quick starting; instant response to the throttle; 
greater all-round efficiency; and a type of service-free 
operation, heretofore unknown in outboard motors. 

Mercury is the only commercially available outboard 
motor with “Full-Jeweled” Powerhead, This feature repre- 
sents over seven years of research and development . 
nany thousands of Mercury lightweight 

byt military service .. 







Now available 
in 6 hp. and 
3.2 hp. models 
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MERCURY 


on the full Mercury OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Write for literature 


line and name of 
nearest dealer. 





BE SURE TO SEE THE NEW MERCURY BEFORE YOU BUY ANY OUTBOARD MOTOR 





both are worthy of their good reputation 
as trout rivers. 
On the Pacific side of the Coast Range 
lies the Trinity River system. The Trin- a é 
ity is recovering as a trout stream from | pa arene oda «mn ny Ail a tn 9 
the muddying it got in the days of gold | Central dining room, finest food and home-cooking. 









and Outpost Camps 


mining. Late in the season it is a fine TROUT eneeten Bias vr June fishing 

steelhead river. Other tributaries of the | | ayn: ocxep BR Hy Hw Bb Oa, -- 

Sacramento that give good sport in ing! Easy canoe trips to excellent 

summer are Cow, Bear, Battle, Antelope, SALMON ee eee wate. Suapes 

Mill, Deer, and Cottonwood Creeks. Or- TOGUE feadied only by ‘siene amd demas. 

dinarily, fly fishing in these waters is | Reliable guides and complete outfitting equipment. 

y, /] not at its best until late in June. Reasonable rates. Confirmed reservations advised. 
lo Wele The Klamath River. which rises in Write or Wire: A. C. FOSTER Patten, Maine 








~ Oo , ile famous as a steelhead <I 
GREATEST regon, while famous as a steelhead Re CAMP TROUT 


river, contains plenty of the smaller 


THRILL, rainbows throughout the season. Its | |< Vid PHOENIX SALMON 























winter steelhead season compares favor- Kj “p TOGUE 
i r ably with those of the Trinity and Sac- Ga —— 
Silver Sailfish Derby ramento. : ; One of the bes? spots in ea State of Maine for the 
A fishing vacation in these areas is not | vacationing fly-fisherman. Ideal for family groups. 
Jan. 19 - Feb. 9 to be recommended before the first of Large main lodge overlooking the lake, cen- 


s June at a 2,500-ft. elevation, nor before | tal dining room, excellent home cooking ‘and 
FAMOUS SILVER SAILFISH TROPHY July at a 5,000-ft. elevation.—W. C. Whitt. Boats, canoes, guides and complete equipment. 
Awards for Derby Winners in Length, Outpost camps on isolated lakes. Canoe trips. 
Weight, Light Tackle classes, greatest — A For reservations, full particulars and booklet 
number Released and 22 prizes to Daily Maine’s Northern Tip Write or wire: ARNOLD R. DAISEY, Proprictor 


Winners. : : 
ARTHER north than the city of Que- 
FLORIDA'S FINEST FLEET of Luxur- "way up manihe in + Por J 8 KOKAD--JO INN and CAMPS 
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Sy, MATAGAMON LODGE 


MILLINOCKET (Katahdin Region) MAINE 


bec, 
ious Fishing Cruisers available at nominal | Fish River Chain of lakes in a region a? 

. ; > . No be b be S N ! 
charter fees. still primitive and unspoiled, with ex- Lox ated on Roked-je Lake. pod ro a Sr aia 
WINTER CONTEST now on for alltypes | cellent fishing for landlocked salmon |  ¢ance west of Moosehead. Over thirty of Maine's best 
of Fish, 27 handsome trophies for deep- | and squaretails (brook trout). The fish- Early reservations desirable. Central dining room 
sea, tidewater and fresh water catches. | ing is at its best in early June and in cabins for any size pérty—a few with full housekeep 

s ; Se ber, but is good also in July and & motors e 0 - F 
OPEN TO ALL SPORTSMEN ae ver, but is good also y c & motors Write or wire: HERBERT. Pp. “SNOW. 
NO ENTRY FEE FOR VISITORS Eagle Lake is the largest and deepest |__MOPAD-JO_ _ (tm Vacationiand) _§_—« MAINE _ 
FOR INFORMATION, WRITE OR WIRE of this group of lakes, being 18 miles | Te) 
long and from % to 2 miles wide. It F ie SA LE 
receives the drainage of Long, Mud, . 
WEST PALM BEACH Cross, Square, Fish, Portage, St. Froid, Boys Campi in Northern Wisconsin 
FISHING CLUB and also the Red River lakes. The many | Will Accommodate Fifty 
— and streams provide diversity of For Further Details Write to 
shing. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA In Lake the landlocked salmon ART SCHMIDT 
Park Falis Wisconsin 
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average 3 to 6 lb., and the squaretails 
1% to 2 1b. Each year salmon that weigh 
up to 12 Ib. are taken on the fly, and 
squaretails up to 6 lb. occasionally are 
reported. There are more landlocks than 
trout in these waters. In July and 
August the fly fishing for trout is very 
satisfactory in spring-fed brooks and in 
cold woodland ponds. 

The fish in Eagle Lake run about the 
same as in Square Lake. Long Lake in 
recent seasons has consistently yielded 
the largest landlocked salmon taken in 
Maine. 

With its connecting rivers the Fish 
River Chain gives nearly 100 miles of 
canoeing water, with good fishing along 
the way. The Red River is particularly 
good for trout. 

The region is also an attractive one 
for hunting. Deer are abundant, and 
there is good bear hunting along the 
beechnut ridges. Guides are available 
through the several sportsman’s camps 
which remain open during the hunting 
season, 

Eagle Lake is a station on the Bangor 
& Aroostook R.R., and there is sleeper 
service as far as Oakland, a three-hour 
run from Eagle Lake. By road, the route 
being via Portland, Augusta, Waterville, 
Newport, Bangor, and Smyrna Mills, the 
distance from Boston is 440 miles. The 
railroad station for Square Lake is 
Stockholm, Maine, 10 miles from Guer- 
ette on Square Lake. The road route is 
via Bangor, Houlton, and Caribou. 


*HEY, ELMER, 

DON'T BE CHEAP 
CUT BIGGER , 
HOLES!” 










Tennessee’s Reelfoot Lake 


HERE are more and better accom- 

modations at Reelfoot Lake, Tenn., 
than has been reported, and this is of 
decided interest to those who go there 
for its fine fishing and duck hunting. 

There are good cottages at Bluebank, 
as well as two fine dining rooms where 
you can get fresh Reelfoot Lake fish, 
and excellent fried chicken or sand- 
wiches. Normally, steaks are also 
served. 

A little farther around the lake at the 


| Spillway there are more cottages, and 


the visitor also can get meals there. 
Toward Samburg are two more camps 
with cottages and meals. Also at Sam- 
burg is a hotel, which serves meals, and 
a new camp with cottages, also serving 
meals. 

This is in correction of a statement 
made recently in the Where-to-Go De- 
partment that accommodations were 
scarce at the lake and confined to Blue- 
bank.—S/Sgt. Donald A. Puckett. 


New Hampshire Trout 


ANY good trout brooks can be 
reached from either North Wood- 
stock or Lincoln, N. H. The East Branch 
of the Pemigewasset River is accessible 
from Lincoln, and for a distance of 25 
to 30 miles bacx into the wilderness the 
many tributaries give good fishing. 
Warren and Glencliff, N. H., both sta- 


| tions on the Boston & Maine R. R., are 


points of access to several satisfactory 
streams on the west side of Mt. Moosi- 
lauke.—Roy EH. Marston. 


FISH VIRGIN LAKE --- In Comfort | 


On Ontario's Paradise Lake 


HOT SHOWERS ELECTRIC LIGHTS INSIDE TOILETS 


Drive your own car to unfished Ontario waters over private lumber company roads 
and live in comfort while fishing for lake trout, salmon trout, speckled trout, small 
mouth bass and Great Northern pike. 

Maine lodge with large comfortable lounge, excellent meals, New private cabins 
with one and two bed rooms, screened moe ly Simmons beds. Outlying camps on 
neighboring lakes allow comfortable side trips. Experienced guides, comfortable 
plywood boats. Safe sand beach for children. 

Bring the family to enjoy the main lodge while you invade the bush. Canoes and 
guides are waiting to take you as far as you want to go in virgin wilderness. 

Combine spectacular trout fishing with bear hunting in the spring. Restricted 


clientele. 
AUTO TRAIN PLANE 
Come by train to Sudbury or Skead, or drive direct to camp on private roads 


around Lake Wanapitei and over our 1,200-foot bridge across North River. 
_ Sportsmans’ Air Service amphibians make regular stops at the lodge after 3-hour 
flight from Buffalo over beautiful Ontario wilderness and Georgian Bay Country. 


For further information write 
JOHN O. POUPORE SKEAD ONTARIO 





























x «+ x» SHeason’s Greetings » +» » 
LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 


Lake Traverse 
via Pembroke, 
Ontario, Canada 


SPECKLED TROUT—LAKE TROUT—BASS 
MUSKELLUNGE—WALLEYED PIKE 


Reopens May 1, 1947 











ldney Pond Camps 
eas a 
Right in the heart of the famous Katahdin country. Acclaimed as 
Maine’s finest “ice-out’ trout and landlocked salmon fishing! 
Outpost camps. Excellent guides, and full equip- 


ment. Extended fishing trips into outlying areas. 


Lake, stream and river fishing over 20 ponds within five miles of 
camp. Canoe trips on famous Penobscot River (West Branch). Seaplane 
service to inaccessible waters where trophy fish are common, Swim- 
ming and water sports. Mountain climbing via Hunt's Trail, Katah- 
din’s easiest ascent, in the most wildly picturesque region of Maine. 


Rustic heated cabins of peeled logs. Simmons beds, electricity, running 
water, lavatories. Exceptional food. Booklet on request. 
Early reservations advised. For full particulars: 
Write or Wire, A. T. and M. W. DOXSEE, Props. 


KIDNEY POND (Via Millinocket) 




















BEAR @ TIGER e MOUNTAIN SHEEP © MOUNTAIN LION © ANTELOPE © DEER 


HUNT IN THE WILDS OF OLD MEXICO~—18,000.000 acres of virgin hunting grounds, THE THRILLS OF 
BIG GAME HUNTING, together with all types of smal! game 

MODERN HUNTING LODGE MOTEL 8000 feet up in the Nido Mountains of Old Mexico, with every con 
venience of a metropolitan hotel. 

Internationally cote big game hunters and guide (THE LEE BROTHERS, of Tucson, Arizona) will oversee 
the arrangements, provide the guides and dogs for the hunts 


William L. Bales, Mer. Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mexico 
Write or call TED FANNIN, Agent, P. 0. Box No. 5S or phone 4452, San Angelo, Texas 





RANCHO LOS LEONES HUNTING CLUB 





Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


VICATOUS casi 





and 
’ ‘J 
CAMPS 
On beautiful Nicatous Lake 
65 miles North of Bangor, Me. 


TROUT—LANDLOCKED SALMON—PERCH—BASS 
OUTPOST CAMPS. GOOD GUIDES. BOATS & MOTORS 


On Highway 68, South of Espanola 
LAKETROUT—NORTHERN PIKE—WALLEYES—BASS 


A new and modern camp complete in every A modern lodge and camp complete 
respect. Main lodge, central dining room, in every respect. Central dining room, 
separate sleeping cabins accommodating the very best down-Maine home cook- 
from two to six persons each, Located in ing. Reservations for Ice-out and Spring 
the Espanola Region, one of Ontario’s fishing now being accepted Write or 
very best fish and game areas, Reliable wire early — limited accommodations. 
guides, full equipment, reasonable rates. : 


CHAUNCY T. SIMMONS 


For reservations and detailed information communicate with: | 








FRANK H. BARLOW 131 ADIE ST. SUDBURY, ONTARIO 


| Nicatous Lodge Burlington, Maine 
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Sportsmen, Band Together! 


ARL P. WOOD has 

a right to his opin- 
ion, but I don’t think 
his criticism of the Jefferson County 
Sportsmen's Association here in Ala- 
bama is well taken. As president of the 
association, I'd like to set him straight. 

Wood charges us with closing thou- 
sands of acres to public hunting and 
says all such clubs should be driven out 
of existence. Actually, the truth of the 
matter was summed up by Charles As- 
kins Jr. in his OuTpoor Lire article de- 
scribing the fishing and hunting “para- 
dise” we've created. In “The Fish and 
Game Came Back” he said, “It’s sur- 
prisingly accessible, it’s public, and... 
its sport riches are man-made!” 

Far from keeping the average sports- 
man off the best fishing and hunting 
spots, we have carried out a conserva- 
tion program of benefit to the entire 
county. No one is obliged to join our 
organization to take advantage of the 
improvements we have made. Our entire 
program has been carried out by sports- 
men who have given generously of their 
time and money so that all of us—rich 
and poor, white and black, member and 
nonmember—may enjoy clean outdoor 
relaxation close to home. 

I believe sportsmen like Wood should 
join the local associations in their neigh- 
borhoods; banded together, they can ac- 
complish lots more than they can as 
individuals——and at lower cost. Our dues, 
for example, are only $1 a year.—Allan 
Gray, Birmingham, Ala, 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Stranger Than Fiction? 


ERE'S a true fish- 
ing adventure that 

I think tops the one 
told by John S. Robson. It happened to a 
friend and fellow townsman of mine 


THIS i 
<OouLon'T -N 
HAPPEN! 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








named Henry A. Mack. One fall he was 
trolling for pickerel off Gull Reef, north 
of Kelly's Island in Lake Erie. Just as 
he got a strike in rough water he lost his 
grip and his outfit sank 30 ft. to the bot- 
tom. He tried to recover it, but failed 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


The following spring he was trolling in 
the same general vicinity when his line 
fouled on the bottom. Then—up came 
the rod and reel he'd lost, with his hook 
in one of the guides! 

In view of the size and depth of Lake 
Erie and the months that elapsed be- 
tween the outfit’s loss and recovery, I 
think this incident becomes even strang- 
er than many told in fiction.—Zarl C. 
Rohn, Lima, Ohio. 


To the Editor COUPLE of salm- 
Outdoor Life: A on gave me my 

most unusual fishing 
adventure. I was in one of 15 boats 
anchored in a line near Oregon City, 
Oreg., when suddenly the man in the 
craft to my left and I had simultaneous 
strikes. The men on both sides pulled 
in their lines to prevent the fish from 
getting tangled in them. 

After about 5 minutes of play my line 
went slack. I reeled it in and found it 
had parted about 15 ft. above the spread- 
er. The fellow in the next boat yelled 
over to me, “I must have a big one on, 
he sure is coming in hard and slow!” 

Several minutes later he’d got his 
line in far enough for me to see his 
spreader—and what I saw made me 
blink. He had my fish on as well as his 
own! 

hen my line broke, the part that 
was in the water had snapped a double 
half hitch around one side of the other 
man’s spreader in such a way that the 
harder my fish pulled, the tighter this 
accidental knot became. 

I leaned out, took hold of what was 
left of my outfit, and released it from 
his gear; then we both landed our fish. 
Mine weighed 32 lb, and his tipped the 
scales at 28 lb. We thanked our lucky 
stars that the additional strain of my 
fish hadn’t broken his line.—Charles J. 
Parmenter, Portland, Oreg. 


Who Knows the Secret? 


EVERAL years ago 

I met a settler at 
Skagway, Alaska. He 
owned a tract of land crossed by a small 
stream which he said froze solidly in the 
winter, Its source was in a glacier, high 
up in the mountains. On this stream, near 
the rear of his premises, he built a spring- 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


-house, in which to keep milk and butter 


in the summer. 

One spring he noticed that a mountain 
trout had taken up residence there. He 
began feeding it thin pieces of liver and 
soon it was quite domesticated. As win- 
ter approached the settler began to won- 
der about the probable fate of his pet, 


which now was so tame that the man 
could pick it up in his hands. Finally he 
clipped a fin so he could identify the 
trout if it returned the following spring. 

Well, the trout not only returned, but 
it brought a companion with it. The set- 
tler clipped the newcomer’s fin that fall 
—and the next spring four trout ap- 
peared. When I visited the place, there 
were six trout there. All had the distinc- 
tive identification mark and were so 
tame that the man could lift them from 
the water. They were a little afraid of 
me; still they’d rise to the surface and 
take strips of liver from my finger tips. 

To me the big question is, where did 
the trout go in the winter? It was a mile 
or two from the springhouse to the source 
of the stream. Did the fish migrate to 
and from a lake high in the mountains? 
If so, they had a rough trip because this 
stream literally bounced down the moun- 
tainside until it reached the valley and 
the springhouse. Can anyone end the 
mystery for me?—Kenneth Ely, Mis- 
hawaka, Ind. 


Politics in Conservation 


O FAR as I can see, 

the 1946 wildfowl 
regulations show that 
politics has finally got a grip on conserva- 
tion. Why should the Mississippi flyway 
be completely closed to goose hunting 
while the East and the West Coast fly- 
ways remain open? If the geese are as 
scarce as it’s claimed, why not prohibit 
shooting in the whole country? Why 
single out one part? 

Closing the Mississippi flyway isn’t 
going to help the goose population to in- 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 





crease. Too much good gunning ground 
remains open along both coasts and in 
the Western states. 

We feel in my section that the East 
and West congressmen had more in- 
fluence than our own in the making of 
these regulations—and we feel further 
that we’ve been done a gross injustice. 
After all, -ur dollars for wildfowl stamps 
are just as good as those of any other 
sportsmen. We don’t mind doing our 
share to preserve wildlife. but we’d like 
equal treatment, which we're not getting 
in this case. 

It’s high time that discriminations of 
this sort were stopped and politics kicked 
out of conservation before we all lose the 
heritages that are rightfully ours.—Paul 
J. Rector, Fenton, Mich, 


Porkies are No Good! 


ETE DOBSON’S ar- 

ticle on porcupines 
in your November is- 
sue contains one statement that I have 
been trying to check up on for the last 
40 years, more or less. This is that the 
porky has one redeeming feature— 
providing “food that a man lost in the 
woods and without equipment can get 
with a club.” In all the years just men- 
tioned I have never found anyone who 
could give a single bona fide instance of 
a lost man’s saving his own life by eat- 
ing the flesh of a porcupine that he him- 
self killed. 

I once challenged such a statement 
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made in a lecture by a nationally known 
naturalist. He couldn’t give me offhand 
an actual instance of any such happen- 
ing, but took my name and promised to 
send me the information as soon as he 
got back to his records. That was 15 
years ago, and I’ve never heard from 
him. He’s dead now, so probably I never 
will. 

Now don’t get me wrong. Porcupine 
meat, properly dressed, treated, par- 
boiled, and cooked at the right season of 
the year, is excellent food. I have eaten 
it myself, and I know. But I doubt if 


GUESS I'M 
NOT HUNGRY 
AFTER ALL. 








any man “lost in the woods and without 
equipment” could properly prepare it. 
And if he didn’t, he wouldn't retain it 
long enough to save his life. 

Also, if the season of the year was 
one in which the porky had been 
feeding on poplar and hemlock, I doubt 
if any method of treatment and cooking 
would make the animal edible. 

In view of these facts, and the further 
indisputable one that porkies are dan- 
gerous and useless in all other ways, 
I am completely ag’in ’em. However, if 
anyone can come through with a single 
instance of a person who saved his life 
by eating a quill pig—well, I’m open to 
conviction.—Dr. Frank T. Woodbury, 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Critic of Gun Editor 


To the Editor FTER reading Jack 
Outdoor Life: O’Connor’s ac- 

counts of bear shoot- 
ing in “Greatest Grizzly Country,” I’m 
wondering how long Alaska’s game sup- 
ply will last if others hunt the way he 
did. He says he shot a black bear and 
skinned it. What did he do with the rest 
of the animal? Just leave it behind to 
rot? 

He wounded a wolf, and then appar- 
ently took no further interest in it. He 
could at least have tried to track it down 
and put it out of its misery. 

It’s strange he didn’t shoot at the 
ptarmigan he saw, too.—William Mc- 
Corkhill, N. Y. 


No Danger in Red! 


To the Editor tye so often I 
Outdoor Life: read in OUTDOOR 
Lire a suggestion from 
some hunter that we attach a red rag to 
our deer when we carry him to prevent 
our being knocked off by a trigger-happy 
goon. Poppy-cock! Of all colors to pick, 
red is the worst! Red-and-green color 
blindness is one of the two most common 
types. There are plenty of color-blind 
men, and to complicate matters, red is 
the most difficult of all colors for many 
of them to see. Under many conditions 
it’s practically undetectable. So despite 
the tradition that red is a sign of danger 
—which has been perpetuated in our 
stupid traffic-light colors—it really is the 
worst of all colors to choose. Just ask a 
color-blind friend to pick out the red 
leaves on a tree in the autumn. He won’t 
be able to. And if he has one type of 
color blindness, he’ll take the red leaves 
for black ones—and complain that he 
can barely see them. 
As a sufferer from this condition my- 
self, I know what a difficult color red can 
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be. My own solution is simple—TI stay out 
of the woods just so I won’t be guilty of 
a color error at the expense of someone’s 
life. But I think I speak for a lot of fel- 
low sufferers when I say that blue, yel- 
low, white—or almost any other color— 
would be better than red.—Harold B. 
Gruson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


No Special Privileges for G.lI.’s 


HE IDEA of pass- 

ing laws which would 
grant G.I.’s the privi- 
lege of hunting anywhere at any time 
is all wrong, and I am very much op- 
posed to it. I spent 52 months in the 
Pacific, but I don’t have the slightest 
feeling that this gives me the right to 
hunt on any man’s land if he doesn’t 
want me to. 

I have always thought that we fought 
the war to protect the rights, privileges 

and liberty—of the individual. Pass- 
ing a law which would prohibit a land- 
owner from posting his property against 
former service men would certainly nul- 
lify the whole idea and would be invit- 
ing serious trouble. 

Such a law, moreover, is completely 
unnecessary. I have yet to see a farmer, 
if he was approached and treated as a 
gentleman, who would refuse to permit 
a real sportsman to hunt on his acres. If 
more hunters would show consideration 
and respect for the farmers’ rights, there 
wouldn’t be so many “No HUNTING” 
signs to stop them. What we need in this 
country is fewer meat hunters and more 
real sportsmen.—Joe Stockdale, Boise, 
Idaho. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


New Use for Purple Ink 


NE day I dyed a 
faded-to-white 
fishing line with purple 
soon afterward tried it out. 
first tossed it in the lake, I 
it coloring the near-by water 
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ink and 
When I 
noticed 





and feared I was going to have no luck 
with it. 

However, to my surprise I was soon 
busy pulling out fish of different species 

12 of them, all told. Meantime, using an- 
other rod with regulation gray line, I 
caught only one fish. 

Maybe fish like the smell of ink. Any- 
way, I’m buying myself a new bottle 
but not to write letters with.—Vada 
Hart, Auburndale, Fla. 


They Do... and They Don’t! 


O TIMBER 

WOLVES attack 
man? That’s what 
R. W. Norman wants to know—and I 
have the answer. They do! I used to tote 
for a logging camp in northern Minne- 
sota 35 years ago, and I heard of a log 
scaler and an Indian eaten by timber 
wolves. However, the wolves attack man 
only if food is scarce. 

I've had wolves follow me for miles, 
especially when I was carrying fresh 
meat, but you can bet I was prepared for 
‘em. I still remember the awesome feel- 
ing I once had when I was out at mid- 
night and the wolves were all around 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


me. I couldn’t see them, but I could hear 
the rabbits squeal when the lobos caught 
and ate them.—C. E, Whitney, Lake City, 
Minn. 


HE answer to Nor- 

man’s question is 
“NO!” There is no au- 
thentic case of a wolf, or wolves, attack- 
ing a man. I quote Dr, Vilhjalmur Ste- 
fansson and Sir Hubert Wilkins, the ex- 
plorers, with whom I was associated at 
one time, while in the Army. We had 
search and rescue outfits in Canada an‘ 
Alaska, These parties camped out in all 
seasons, and were never attacked by 
wolves 

Would be heroes might tell you thai 
they've been attacked or followed, but 
they’re mistaken. But wolves might foi- 
low a sled in hopes that the man on it wil! 
drop some food.—Earl M. Lucas, Denver, 
Colo. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Why Leaves Turn Color 


To the Editor RANK STRUB 
Outdoor Life: wants to know why 

leaves turn color in the 
fall. The primary reason is the loss of 
vitality in the leaf. Toward the fall of 
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the year a layer of cells called the abscis- 
sion layer is formed at the base of the 
leaf. These cells become hardened in 
time and will not let water pass through. 
This checks the passage of materials to 
and from the leaf, and it ceases to pro- 
duce the pigment known as chlorophyll 
which is responsible for the green color. 
Exposure to the sun destroys chlorophyll 
and the leaf is hampered in its efforts to 
replenish the supply. 

As the chlorophyll fades away other 
coloring materials — carotene, xantho- 
phyll, and anthocyanin—which were for- 
merly masked by the chlorophyll, be- 
come conspicuous. These pigments cause 
the red, yellow, blue, and variations of 
these colors, which we see. 

As the season progresses the colors 
fade, probably due to internal disorgan- 
ization. The leaves fall and decomposi- 
tion takes place, with a subsequent 
change to a brown color.—Curtis C. Tru- 
ver, State College, Pa. 


Stop Market Hunting 


URING the worst of 

the meat shortage, 
according to a news- 
paper article, a butcher shop in Wash- 
ington, D.C., brought in three reindeer 
carcasses from Alaska, cut them up, and 
sold the meat for as much as $2.50 a 
pound. When all the venison had been 
sold—within 24 hours—the shop ordered 

nipment of buffalo and elk 

What goes on here? Is the government 
permitting market hunters to finish off 
our buffalo and slaughter our elk? 

It seems to me that if American sports- 
men do nothing to prevent the destruc- 
tion of our game for the sole purpose of 
satisfying the greedy appetites of peo- 
ple who can’t wait for the return of 
beef, pork, and mutton in prewar quan- 
tity, we might just ag well let Congress 
pass laws to confiscate our guns. There 
won't be any hunting, anyway, very 
soon.—Bill Markham III, Chester, Mass. 
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eee IT DOES EVERY YEAR 


We know of thousands of outboard en- 
thusiasts who are going to be happy men, 
come spring 1947. 

First are those Johnson owners who put 
their motors into dealers’ hands for winter 
conditioning. Second, those who got a new 
Johnson from our record production vol- 
ume of 1946. Third, those who won't 
settle for anything less than a Sea-Horse 
and are (im)patiently waiting for their 
motors to arrive. Plus (probably) those 
who are now registering with their John- 
son dealers for earliest possible delivery. 


All are smart men. They know that 
spring comes every year; they are getting 
set for seasons far in the future. 

Vacation days are precious. And John- 
son motors are quality built for those who 
want DEPENDable vacation equipment. 

You don’t have to take our word for it. 
Tens of thousands of “Sea-Horse” owners 
will tell you. They know from experience. 
And there is no substitute for experience. 


The new Sea-Horse Handy Chart of motor sizes 
and specifications is ready. Write for a copy 


JOHNSON MOTORS 
1100 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
for DEPENDability 


JOHNSON BUILDS SEA-HORSE MOTORS ONLY = NO OTHERS 
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~ Stone Rams Dont Come Easy! 


Gy JACK O'CONNOR 


‘ 


| photographed that accommodat- 
ing little bunch of ewes and lambs 
as they halted not fifty yards away 


a 
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LITTLE after noon, two and a half days from the Alaska High- 
way, the pack outfit scrambled a few hundred feet almost 
straight down into Nevis Creek. Those two and a half days in 
northern British Columbia had been tough going—brush, 

thick jack pine, muskegs where the pack horses plunged and wallowed, 
hillsides two feet deep in moss where every step was an effort, and 
swarms of mosquitoes as large as robins and as ferocious as wolves. 

After a cold summer, that wilderness area had turned unseasonably 
warm. All day, as I led my horse through muskegs and windfalls, I 
was miserably hot, and those first nights I roasted in my down sleep- 
ing bag. 

When I got a look at the steep cliffs and shale slides of Nevis Creek, 
my bedraggled spirits began to lift. The canyon looked sheepy. I have 
seen mountain rams in canyons just like it from Sonora, Mexico, to 
the Yukon, and I hoped that I was to see my first Stone sheep— 
something I had wanted to do all my life. 

Frank Golata, the famous Dawson Creek, B. C., outfitter and Stone- 
sheep guide, was leading the outfit and I was right behind him. Strung 
out behind were Doc Du Comb, my hunting companion; Johnnie the 
cook; and Mac the horse wrangler. 

“This looks like sheep country to me!” I observed as we all drank 
from the cold, clear creek. 

“Tt is,’ Frank assured me. “We ought to see some sheep today, but 








we're likely to see only ewes and lambs. 
The big old rams are probably higher 


” 


up. 


OT long after that I saw my first 
N sheep tracks in the sand of the 
creek bottom, then sheep trails and 
beds in the steep shale slides of the 
canyon walls. As we traveled, the 
sheep tracks grew more plentiful, and 
we began to see wolf tracks too. Then, 
as we rounded a bend in the canyon, 
Frank held up his hand. 

“Want to see your first Stone sheep?” 
he asked quietly. 

Right down in the bottom of the 
canyon at the mouth of a side creek 
that flowed into the Nevis were about 
_a dozen ewes and lambs, my first Stone 
sheep. As you probably know, they 
are close cousins of the snow-white Dall 
sheep of the Yukon and Alaska; also 
of the Fannin group of Yukon sheep 
sometimes known as saddlebacks. 

Except for its comparatively small 
size and its different coloration, the 
Dall (Ovis dalli dalli) is rather like 
the Rocky Mountain bighorn, and both 
the Stone and the Fannin are usually 
























Our pock outfit fords the Prophet River. When it came to the actual hunting, the country was so rugged that we had to leave our horses behind 
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classified as subspecies of the Dall. The 
Stone is considerably larger, however, 
and its color pattern resembles that of 
the bighorns farther south—though the 
dark areas are darker and the whites 
are whiter, so the contrast is more 
marked. Also, whereas the bighorn has 
a white “doughnut” on its rump, the 
Stone (as seen from behind) seems to 
be wearing ankle-length white under- 
drawers. 

At least, that is the picture I had 
fixed in my mind; but I knew that this 
distinction doesn’t always hold good. 
For while the pure-white Dall is at one 
extreme and the contrasty Stone at the 
other, with the Fannin somewhere in 
between, the color variations shade off 
almost imperceptibly from one form 
into the other. 


AVING heard Stones called “black” 

sheep and “blue’”’ sheep, I was sur- 
prised to find how light were the ones 
I saw now. Their heads and necks were 
a light gray that was almost white, 
and their bodies were a medium gray 
with white bellies and rumps. 

“I didn’t expect them to be that 
light,” I told Frank. 

“The ewes and young rams 
are,” he said, “but some of 
the old rams get pretty 
black.” 

In the side canyon behind 
that first small bunch was a 
much larger herd of fifty or 
more sheep. A little later we 
came around another bend 
to surprise still another little 
group. Very accommodating- 
ly they scrambled up a bluff 
and stood on a small ridge 
looking at me while I photo- 
graphed them at a range of 
not more than fifty yards. 

The show wasn’t yet over. 





That massive curl, | decided 
on closer inspection, would 
not have looked out of place 
on a "regulation" bighorn 
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After traveling another mile and see- 
ing a few ewes and young rams scat- 
tered along the rugged canyon wall, we 
spotted a bunch of eleven rams bedded 
down on a point about 500 feet above 
us. I doubt if any of those wilderness 
rams had ever seen a man, and I am 
sure none of them had been shot at. 
Even if they didn’t know what we 
were, we must have looked interesting. 
A couple of them got to their feet to 
see us better, but most of them simply 
lay there in the beds they had pawed 
out of the shale, chewing their cuds 
and eyeing us in mild speculation. They 
were only about 300 yards away, and 
knocking one of them off would not 
have been too difficult. One had horns 
that would probably have measured 
more than thirty-seven inches in length; 
but I hadn’t come all that way for just 
a so-so ram. One that stood up had a 
wide spread and perfect points, but he 
too was on the small side. Right there 
in the bunch were rams that ranged in 
color from the typical Stone with the 
medium-gray face and neck to the 
Fannin type with faces that from a 
distance appeared to be almost snow- 
white. 

Later that day Doc Du Comb saw a 
wolf chasing two rams on a slide. He 
shot at the wolf and missed, but saved 
the sheep. We were in Stone-sheep 
country at last! 


UR first day of hunting on the 
O Bessa River was, however, prac- 
tically a complete blank. All the sheep 
mountains in that country are tough. 
They are very high, and the camp sites, 
where water and horse feed are avail- 
able, are low. The mountains are so 
steep and so brushy on the lower slopes 
that it is impossible to use a horse even 
for the preliminary phases of sheep 
hunting. All this I discovered that first 
day, and it held true through the bal- 
ance of the trip. 

Frank, Doc, Mac, and I set out to 
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from camp. First we climbed through 
thick jack pine where we couldn’t see 
more than twenty-five yards. Then we 
came to a willow jungle. Above that 
was a tangled mass of what the Yukon 
natives call bug brush. It was noon be- 
fore we reached the moss and lichens 
of the very top. It was a beautiful and 
exciting country, but all the sign and 
beds were old, and the only sheep we 
saw that day were about four miles 
away, bedded just below the crest of a 
flat-topped mountain that would be 
called a mesa in the Southwest. Weeks 
later we saw the same mountain from 
the other side at Richards Creek, and 
what looked like the same bunch of 
sheep lay on the same slide! 


EVERAL days had passed before we 

hit rams again—and then we saw 
plenty. We were camped on the Prophet 
River. It had rained the night before, 
but in the morning it cleared, and after 
waiting a couple of hours for the brush 
to dry, the four of us took out up the 
mountain. In three hours we were on 
top and had our glasses on rams. That 
day we must have seen around forty- 
big ones, little ones, very dark Stone- 
type ones, Fannins with white heads 
and necks. About half a dozen had 
really respectable heads that might 
have gone thirty-eight inches. A beau- 
tiful Fannin that would have seemed 
more at home in the Pelly Mountains 
of the Yukon tempted me, and Doc cast 
greedy eyes at a good black Stone. From 
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tackle a mountain a couple of miles 


Here’s the first report from our gun editor 
on his latest hunting trip, made for the express 


purpose of getting dope for his Outdoor Life 


audience of readers. 


record trophies. 
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the time we hit the top of that moun- 
tain until we plunged over the side to 
fight our way back to camp through the 
willows and spruce, we were constantly 
within sight of rams. 

Our next stop was at Lapp Creek, the 
camp from which L. S. Chadwick, ac- 
companied by Roy Hargreaves and 
Frank Golata, killed the world-record 
Stone sheep. That was great sheep 
country when Chadwick was there in 
1936—his account of the hunt appeared 
in OUTDOOR LIFE—but not a sheep did 
we see. The wolves have cleaned them 
out, 

On the Muskwa, where we camped 
next after taking the pack outfit over 
one of the toughest passes in the 
northern Canadian Rockies, it was the 
same story. We saw a few rams there, 
and also a few ewes and lambs. None of 
the rams we saw, however, were in the 
top trophy class. Two hung around 
across the canyon from camp about a 
mile away. We kept a 20X spotting 
‘scope set up to watch them. One was a 
typical dark Stone; the other a Fannin 
with a head and neck as pure white as 
that of any Dall. 


VIDENTLY what had happened was 
bE that the weather was changing. We 
had had some snow. The big rams 
were pulling out of their summer range 
and were on their way to the lower 
country to meet the ewes and lambs, go 
through the late-November and De- 
cember mating season, and spend the 
winter there. Our getting first-rate 
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Once again he delivers the goods! 

In recent articles he told of his trip to the 
Yukon, where he annexed not one but several 
Now let him take you to 
northern British Columbia—another famed 
big-game wilderness—for Stone sheep, and 
another choice specimen for his collection. 


1 kept the cross hairs of the 4X ‘scope low behind the shoulder of the ram I'd picked out, and waited. Why | didn't shoot sooner, | do not know 





rams depended on finding some spot 
where a good many were resting up for 
a few days on their irregular migra- 
tion route. 


the head of the Muskwa stands 
out as just about the most uncom- 
fortable day I have ever spent in the 
mountains. The previous day it had 
rained and snowed, but that day we 
could see a faint glimmer of light in 
the overcast sky. We managed to kid 
ourselves into believing it would clear, 
so Doc and Frank went upstream from 
camp to look over some high glacier 
country while Mac and I set out to ex- 
plore a big basin downstream. 

We climbed, through the thickest 
mass of alpine fir I have ever seen, up 
a slope that was almost straight up 
and down. About noon we were clear 
up on the rim of the opposite side of 
the basin. We drew a complete blank— 
a few old sheep tracks, a few caribou 
tracks, but not a glimpse of the animals 
that made them. 

Then it started to rain, snow, and 
sleet—the darndest mixture of cold, wet 
stuff you ever saw. We fought our way 
back to camp through shin-tangle and 
willow. Every branch was dripping 


(yo of the days I hunted there at 


frigid moisture and the growth was so 
thick that a good part of the time our 
feet literally didn’t touch the ground. 
Somewhere in that jungle I lost the 
lens covers on my 'scope-sighted rifle, 
and when we finally got back to camp, 
(Continued on page 77) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


in OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
*5,000 CONSERVATION PLEDGE COMPETITION 









Che Winning Pledge 


I give my pledge as an American to save and faithfully to 
defend from waste the natural resources of my country— 
its soil and minerals, its forests, waters, and wildlife. 





L. L. Foreman, the winner, has been a harvest 
hand, ranch cook, mechanic, and odd-job man. 
Writing, which was at first a hobby, is now his 
profession, and action stories are his specialty 





S. L. Brevit, third. He is 
an inspector in his city’s 
Department of Public Health 








Miss Rachel L. Carson, second. 
Once a biologist in the U S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, she is 
now in its Information Division 








Frederick H. C. Kampe, win- 
ner of fourth prize, has a 
position in a Boston bank 





























FIRST PRIZE. ....... $3,000 


L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


SECOND PRIZE ...... #1,000 


Miss Rachel L. Carson, Silver Spring, Maryland 


THIRD PRIZE ........ $500 


S. L. Brevit, San Francisco, California 


FOURTH PRIZE....... $100 


Frederick H. C. Kampe, Roxbury, Massachusetts 


EIGHT PRIZES OF . . $50 EACH 
Mrs. Rachel M. Bentley, Batavia, New York 
Mrs. J. D. Gilchrist, Saginaw, Michigan 

Luther H. Hoopes, York, Pennsylvania 

Ercel Kozee, Willard, Kentucky 

Rev. Robert S. Miller, lowa City, lowa 

Dr. J. L. Mims Jr., San Antonio, Texas 

Stephen G. Thompson, Bogota, New Jersey 


Jerome B. Werner, Barberton, Ohio 




















EMBLAZONED on our front cover, and repeated on the 
opposite page, is the pledge selected by the judges from 
among the many thousands of entries in the recent Con- 
servation Pledge competition — sponsored by OUTDOOR 
LIFE with the collaboration of a distinguished Advisory 
Board—as best suited to enlist all Americans in safeguard- 
ing our natural resources. 

Judging this competition has been a huge and exacting 
task. Entries poured in from every corner of North Amer- 
ica and from service men in far-away lands. Each received 
careful appraisal. To insure absolute fairness, the final 
decisions were based upon a consensus of the votes cast 
by members of OuTDOOR LIFE’s editorial staff and those 
cast by our Advisory Board. 

Deeply appreciative of the tremendous popular interest 
and participation which this unprecedented movement 
attracted, we and the public-spirited conservationists, 
scientists, and educators who worked with us now offer 
the winning Conservation Pledge to America—as an in- 
spiration to every citizen to help save the God-given 
wealth upon which our security and well-being depend. 

To all individuals and organizations who helped to 
make this competition the most productive project ever 
launched in behalf of nation-wide conservation educa- 
tion, we extend our sincere thanks. We hope for the same 
whole-hearted support in our efforts to bring about adop- 
tion of the Conservation Pledge by schools and all civic 
and patriotic groups, youth and adult —in order that 
every man, woman, and child may come to realize the 
vital importance of safeguarding our natural resources. 


















































Mrs. Rachel M. Bentley, 
housewife and mother, 
formerly taught ina 
little country schoo 





Luther H. Hoopes had two 
college degrees before 
enlisting — now at Johns 
Hopkins to get a third 





Rev. Robert S. Miller was 
a chaplain in the Navy. 
Honorably discharged, he 
plans return to ministry 


<a 


Stephen G. Thompson is 
assistant Sunday editor, 
New York Herald Tribune. 
Was a war correspondent 





“I’m just a homemaker,” 
Mrs. J. D. Gilchrist 


says — adds that trout 
fishing is family hobby 





A teacher, Ercel Kozee 
grasps every opportunity 
to instill principles of 
conservation in children 


Outdoor Life’s Overseas 
Edition gave Dr. J. L. 
Mims Jr., then in Army, 
news of the competition 


Jerome B. Werner helps 
in conservation with the 
Ohio Sportsmen - Farmers 
League. He’s a machinist 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY EARLE B. WINSLOW 


HE waters of the Situk River were high from the fall 

rains. My two Yakutat Indian guides, Harry Bremner 

and Peter Harry, drove the canoe against the frothing 

current with long, steady paddle strokes. I was in 
a comfortable spot amidships, leaning back against a stack 
of duffel, with the decks cleared for action. I had the .30/06 
Winchester across my lap and a loaded movie camera 
standing ready at my side. 

The country along the Situk is top-notch bear range, and 
now—-late in September-—-both the blacks and the big 
brownies were down in the meadows, working the river 
for salmon. From my seat in the canoe I could see, every 
now and then, a well-used bear trail, trodden as smooth as 
a sheep path, leading down through the tall rye grass to 
the bank of the river. There was other bear sign along both 
banks, where brownies and blacks had feasted on silvers and 
humpbacks. As the canoe slid past a gravel bar I noticed 
what was left of a fifteen-pound salmon. It looked fresh. 
More than likely a bear had breakfasted there a few hours 
before, shortly after sunrise. I had a hunch that long before 
we reached the head of the river at Situk Lake I’d have use 
for both the camera and the rifle. 

It was now September 27th. I had left my home in Detroit, 
Mich., August 12 and reached Yakutat, on the Gulf of Alaska, 
200 miles north-northwest of Juneau, eleven days later, by 
way of Seattle and Ketchikan. I loafed at Yakutat through 
the rest of August and the first half of September. 

On September 17, Bill Berry, United States fish warden at 
Yakutat, and I—with the two guides—started on a six-day 
trip up the Situk, thirty-two miles to Situk Lake. But that 
jaunt netted us only a string of poor weather and bad luck 
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so far as bear hunting was concerned. 

We started that trip in a driving rain 
that lasted most of the six days. About 
noon of the first day Bremner spotted 
a brownie on the bank ahead of us, but 
it dodged into the alders before we 
could organize a stalk. We made camp 
late that afternoon at his cabin, opposite 
the mouth of Bremner Creek, and Bill 
cooked supper while the guides and J 
went up the creek to look for bear sign. 
While we were gone, a brownie walked 
out into the river to fish for salmon 
smack in front of the cabin. But we had 
left Bill without a rifle, and that was 
all there was to that. 


WO days later, just below Situk 

Lake, Bremner made out a big black 
on a gravel bar ahead of the canoe, but 
it was gone in the brush as soon as he 
saw it. We camped on the lake for two 
days, with never a let-up in the rain, and 
saw plenty of bear sign but no more bears. By that time our 
grub was running low, and on the morning of September 21 
we started back to Yakutat. 

That day climaxed the poorest bear hunt I ever had. 
The Indians at Yakutat call me One Shot—because I’ve had 
good luck killing bears without wasting ammunition—but I 
certainly failed to live up to my reputation there on the 
Situk that last day. 

A short distance below the lake we rounded a bend and 
surprised a brown bear fishing on a bar. He made shore in 
two jumps and was out of sight before I could get in a 
shot. A little farther along I had a snapshot when a big 
brownie walked out on the river bank fifty feet away. But 
he bounced out of sight again as if he were worked with 
steel springs, and I failed to connect. Thirty minutes later, 
running with the rain-swollen current, we blundered into the 
biggest brownie of the lot, standing on shore. He upreared 
and I smashed a shot at him at easy range, scoring a clean 
miss. Just before we made camp for the night Bill rounded 
things off by missing a shot at a good-sized black bear. 


HEN we arrived at Yakutat on September 22 it 

wouldn’t have taken a great deal to persuade me to 
give up bear hunting for the rest of my life. But five days 
later I had dried out and my self-confidence returned. Now 
the Indians and I were on our way up the Situk a second 
time, on a do-or-bust bear hunt. 

We traveled a couple of hours, making slow time against 
the high water, before anything happened. I was watching 
the tall grass along shore for bear sign when the guides 
paddled us around a bend, hugging the bank to avoid the 
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full sweep of the current. Suddenly I felt the canoe shake 
sharply—the prearranged signal that a bear had been 
sighted. I turned my head and there he was—a lumbering 
big brownie at the far end of a long, straight stretch. 

He was fishing for salmon and had waded into deeper 
water than a bear normally picks for that. Only his head 
and shoulders showed but, studying him in the first half 
second, I knew he was worth going after. 

Luckily he was facing upstream with his back to us. The 
two Indians drove their paddles deep, back-paddling, and 
the rush of the current checked the canoe in less than its 
own length. We slipped back around the bend as swiftly and 
silently as a cloud shadow. Fifty yards downstream the 
guides put the canoe ashore and we stepped out. 


HE wind was blowing down the Situk. By making a little 

circle back into the timber we could come out on the river 
bank within fifty yards of the bear and have the wind in 
our favor all the way. Twice while we were making the 
stalk we cut down to the river to get a look at the bear and 
make sure he had not moved. He was still busy with his 
fishing, standing braced in the fast water, as big and blocky 
as a brown hippo. While we watched him the second time 
he made a sudden lunge, pinned a fish down with a forepaw. 
drove his huge head into the water, and came up with a 
silvery salmon dangling in his jaws. He plowed toward 
shore with water streaming from his brown pelt, stopping 
for a-careless look unstream and down, to satisfy himself 
that nobody had intruded on his privacy while he was fishing. 

We waited long enough to see whether he would halt at 
the edge of the river. When he laid the salmon down to 
feed, Bremner nudged me. “He'll stay till he finishes the 
fish,’ he whispered. ‘‘Get going!” 


HIS INDIAN FRIENDS CALLED THE AUTHOR 
“ONE SHOT,” BECAUSE OF HIS PREVIOUS 
SUCCESS WITH BEARS. NOW HE WAS OUT 
TO.GET BOTH BLACKS AND BROWNS, AND 
HE HAD A REPUTATION-TO LIVE UP TO. 
SO LET HIM REVEAL HOW HE MADE OUT! 
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We covered the rest of the distance at a loping run. I 
came out of the brush and crept the last few yards through 
shoulder-high grass. When the grass gave way I could 
look across at the bear, which was now no more than fifty 
yards distant. 

I brought the rifle up, laid the sights on the bear's 
shoulder, and squeezed off. The Winchester gave out 
nothing but a sharp click and I sucked in my breath, waiting 
for the bear to swing around and take alarm. But the 
noise of the river kept him from hearing the sound of the 
falling hammer. He went on tearing savagely at what was 
left of the salmon. 


O THIS day I don’t know whether my cartridge was a 

dud or I had failed to load the chamber. At the moment 
I didn’t waste any time wondering about it. I slid the bolt 
back with as little noise as I could, rammed it ahead, and 
felt it close solidly—all without taking my eyes off the 
bear. I knew now the .30/06 was loaded. A split second 
later I sent my 220-grain soft-nose bullet smashing into 
the base of the brownie’s neck. 

He went down as if struck with a mallet, his head 
dropping in the water. I racked in another cartridge and 
kept him covered, but there was no need for a second shot. 
He kicked a few times and lay still. 

I had redeemed my good name. I could go back to Yakutat 
now and look my Indian friends in the face! 

The next hour and a half was plain hard work. When we 
had the bear’s pelt off it measured more tl:an ten feet long, 
and the flayed carcass looked as big as a horse. We cut up 
the meat and cached it, planning to pick up as much of it 
as we could carry on the way back from Situk Lake. The 
natives at Yakutat would welcome it. 

We camped that night in Bremner’s cabin about halfway 
up to the lake, and had a steaming pot of bear mulligan 
and bear steaks for supper. Maybe you're skeptical about 
the tastiness of bear meat, but take my word for it, there 
is nothing much better—especially when it comes from a 
bear you have just downed, and he is an Alaska brownie that 
will weigh maybe 1,200 pounds. I really enjoyed that meal! 


T RAINED the next day, so we stayed in camp and skinned 
out the feet of the bear. When we rolled out the following 
morning to find rain still pounding down in a near-cloudburst 
we voted not to mark time any longer. We shoved off from 
the cabin, and halted just before noon at the place where 
I'd missed the second brownie eight days before. 

I stepped ashore and walked up the bank to a point where 
I could get a look upstream around the next bend. On a 
bar along the opposite shore a good-sized black bear was 
ambling along, watching the water for dead salmon. Just 
as I saw him he heard or winded us and galloped headlong 
for shore. But by the time he was halfway up the bank I 
had the rifle on him. 
He went down at the first shot, rolling back to the edge of 
the river, and once more there was no need to shoot again. 

Peter had come up 
beside me in time to 
see the finish. When 
the bear dropped, he 
pounded me between 
the shoulder blades 
a blow that almost 
knocked the _ breath 
out of me-——and let 
uut a whoop loud 
enough to scare any 
bear within two miles. 

‘One shot, one 
bear!” he yelled. And 
then with a _ trium- 
phant grin, ‘You'll get 
your limit this trip!” 

I was beginning to 
believe him. 

We spent an hour 


Once Peter, scanning the 
lake shore with my binoc- 
ulars, picked up not one 
huge black bear but two 
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We spotted a small black bear, of interest 
only for pictures. But he refused to come 
into the open, so finally we drove him off 








skinning the bear and cutting up and 
caching the meat. We found my bullet 
had struck just back of a foreleg, car- 
rying away a piece of the heart and 
coming out ahead of the shoulder on the 
opposite side. I have heard many hunt- 
ers express doubt that a heart shot 
will drop a bear in his tracks. It won’t 
every time, of course. For that matter 
I've seen a heart-shot deer travel seven- 
ty-five yards before he went down. A 
lot depends on the size of the animal, 
weight and power of the bullet, range, 
and other factors. But I can testify I 
dropped that Alaska black as quickly 
as if a lightning bolt had hit him. 


T 6 p.m. we made Bremner’s sec- 
ond cabin on Situk Lake. One big 
swan was swimming in front of the 
camp, well offshore, just to remind us 
that it was the fall of the year. The 
next day the bears of that district held 
a convention. It started right after 
breakfast. Bremner and I were fleshing 
the two pelts we had taken the day be- 
fore, when Peter picked up my binocu- 
lars for a look around the shore. 

“Got one,” he announced after a 
couple of minutes. “Right where the 
river leaves the lake.” 

I picked up the bear without difficulty. 
He was a big black, loafing at the edge 
of the lake, on the prowl for dead salm- 
on. We grabbed the rifles, shoved the 
canoe into the water, and started for 
him, hugging the shore to avoid at- 
tracting his attention. 

We were halfway to him when Brem- 
ner shook the canoe sharply and swung 
a paddle blade toward the opposite 
shore. A fair-sized brownie had come 
into sight there. We held a whispered 
conference and decided to abandon the 
black and go after the better trophy. 
It would be a bad approach, across the 
open lake, but there was no other way 
to get to him. We started out at once, 
slipping along without much disturb- 
ance, but we were still beyond rifle 
range when he spotted us. He lifted his 
broad head and studied us intently, try- 
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ing to puzzle out the unfamiliar out- 
line of the canoe. I sensed he wasn’t 
in a mood to take any chances. 

“Shall I try for him?” I whispered. 


REMNER shook his head. ‘Too far,” 
he grunted, and I knew he was right. 
The canoe nosed ahead—and suddenly 
the bear had enough. He wheeled, lum- 
bered off into the brush, and we turned 
back toward camp. 

When we were approaching shore we 
spotted a small black bear at the edge 
of the brush near the cabin. He had 
winded our two pelts and was working 
his way cautiously up to them. He 
wasn’t big enough to interest us save 
as a model for pictures, and he wouldn’t 
come out into the clear for that. Be- 
sides, it was raining again. We watched 
until he was within fifty feet of the cab- 
in. Then we shouted and drove him off. 

At 3 p.m., despite the drizzle, we were 
working at the pelts again, taking time 
out now and then to give the shore a 
going over with the binoculars, when 
Peter struck pay dirt. He picked up a 
sow and her cub near where we had 
stalked the brownie in the morning. 

We had no interest in their pelts, but 
they did promise some pictures, so we 
dropped our fleshing job and launched 
the canoe once more. The old gal wasn’t 
much afraid, but she was wary. We 
landed a couple of hundred yards from 
her and stalked the two of them on 
foot. She let us come within twenty-five 
feet, but refused to give us a chance 
for good action pictures. 


ACK at camp, I was starting a fire 

under the bean pot when the next 
alarm came in. Bremner shoved his 
head through the cabin door with a 
one-word announcement: “Moose!” 

Across the lake, in a patch of brush 
and tall grass, I made out a big, black- 
brown bulk. Until I laid the glasses on 
it, I took it for granted that Bremner 
was right. But the 8X binoculars told 
another story. The “moose” was a 
dark-brown bear. 

I dropped my fire-kindling job, caught 
up the camera and Winchester, and the 
guides and I took to the canoe again. 


We were halfway across the lake when 
the bear walked out of the grass, looked 
in our direction, and disappeared. We 
landed and tried to make contact, but 
finally were forced to conclude he had 
cleared out for good. 

“Six today,” Peter reminded me with 
a chuckle while we were on the way 
back to camp. 

It rained off and on the next two days 
and we stayed in or near the cabin, 
getting the bear pelts on stretching 
frames. Once Peter, scanning the lake 
shore with my binoculars, picked up a 
couple of big blackies. ‘“‘Two—two!” he 
kept ejaculating; but the rain was “too 
too” too, just then, so we stayed put. 

On the afterhoon of the third day 
we made a trip downriver and sur- 
prised a big black bear flat-footed on 
the bank. I lived up to my name and 
put him down on the first try. I now 
had two bears to go, a black and a 
brown, to fill my license quota com- 
pletely. I was beginning to feel pretty 
certain it could be done. 


E WENT back to the cabin at the 

mouth of Bremner Creek, October 
8 to find that the bear population along 
the river hadn’t waited for us to come 
after them. One of them paid a call 
while we were away—and made a sorry 
mess of things. 

He’d ripped the beds apart and 
scattered blankets all over the place, 
raided the cupboard, polished off the 
sugar supply, strewn dishes on the 
muddy floor, and raised Cain in general. 
His efforts to make a meal on canned 
goods failed, however. Half the cans 
showed tooth marks, but he did not 
manage to break any open. 

It was snowing when we rolled out 
of our bunks the next morning, and 
swans and ducks were driving down 
from the lake. The weather looked so 
bad that we voted to stay around camp 
until the river dropped a little. We 
holed up for three days and finally 
started back to the lake in a hard rain- 
storm. Halfway to the lake, watching a 
stretch of river slide into view, I made 
out a brownie on a bar close to shore. I 

(Continued on page 79) 
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UTTING a bullet into a 
mountain lion is some- 
thing not everyone gets 
a chance to do, or can 

do. And to many—archers 
excepted——killing one of the 
big cats with an arrow seems 
like quite a stunt. Recently, in a letter 
of mine which was published in OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, I mentioned a lion hunt in 
which I took part last spring. It made 
many readers prick up their ears and 
ask for more details. Naturally, I'd 
hate to disappoint them, so here goes: 

Four of us, all archery enthusiasts, 
set out with our guide, Jack Butler, 
from our base camp at Podunk Canyon, 
near the western boundary of Bryce 
Canyon National Park in Utah. We 
had decided to explore the East Fork 
Mountains—-good cat country. The 
party included Henry Bitzenburger, 
who makes archery tackle, Stew Fos- 
ter, president of the California Bow- 
men Hunters, R. W. Stephens, and me. 
We were armed with bows and arrows 
—and that wasall! 

Not far from the camp a veteran 
hound paused,.then threw hack his 
head to send an exultant cry rolling and 
echoing through the canyon. “Lion!” 
shouted Jack. He dismounted quickly 
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The best of riflemen will 
well just to equal the mark these 
archers set in Utah’s cat country 


Backed by 


their lions’ pelts are Stew Foster, 


Henry Bitzenburger, the guide Jack Butler, R. W. 
Stephens, and Maull—reading from left to right 





By L. L. MAULL 


and ran over to where the dog had 
bayed, to examine the cat sign. “This 
trail is red hot,” he said, “and it was 
made by a big tom!” 

What happened next we'll long re- 
member. The pack drove forward in 
full cry, and the whole party broke into 
a gallop across the rock-strewn floor of 
that mile-deep canyon. Headlong we 
raced ahead, then began to climb, de- 
touring immense boulders, pressing on 
to keep close to those baying hounds. 

For three hours we followed them 
at a pell-mell pace, clear into the next 
canyon. Then Jack, who was in the 
lead, held up his hand and we pulled 
up. 

“Listen!”’ he said. 
treed!” 

Together we dashed around a bluff. 
We found the pack ringing a gnarled 
pifion tree, and crouched against one of 
its branches was our quarry—tawny, 


“They’ve got him 


have to do 


big, a snarling bundle of 
muscle and meanness. I 
watched the tip of the cat’s 
tail lashing back and forth, 
and felt uneasy. 

Meanwhile, Henry was 
stringing his bow. The night 
before, we had cut a deck of cards, and 
Henry won first chance at a trophy. 
Ever so carefully he drew the arrow 
back, then released it. I could hear the 
bow’s twang clearly. It was followed 
by a thud as the metal shaft went into 
the animal two inches below its heart. 
The range was less than twenty yards. 

The big cat gave a_ blood-chilling 
snarl and sailed out of that tree—land- 
ing some thirty feet from the base. For 
a second or so it crouched there as the 
hounds bore down upon it. The lion 
cuffed at the first dog to come within 
reach. Then, turning, it outdistanced 
the whole pack to the next pifion tree 
about 100 yards away. 

Henry had a better target for his 
second shot, as this time the beast lay 
clearly exposed on a branch at a height 
of thirty feet. Again my friend drew 
his bow. The broadhead arrow buried 
itself in the animal’s heart, and the 
great cougar (as it is sometimes 
(Continued on page 71) 
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WHERE MOUNTAIN GOATS HAUNT THE ROCKY PEAKS 
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HEN traveling westward from coast to coast on one of 

Canada’s crack transcontinental trains, for many hours 

you speed across the great plains of the prairie provinces. 

If it’s summer, the heat rises in waves from the baked earth. 
As far as the eye can see there is nothing but the rolling prairie, with 
its vast fields of grain. 

Suddenly, without warning, there comes a cool breeze from the 
west. Eagerly you face it. On the far horizon, straddling the Alberta- 
British Columbia boundary for some distance, a shadowy gray rampart 
looms, and at first it looks almost like an approaching storm. It’s the 
Rockies, the Canadian Rockies, seventy miles wide and sweeping north- 
ward through British Columbia for 1,000 miles; the home of the odd 
mountain antelope we call the mountain goat. 

In that serrated mass are half a hundred peaks towering more than 
11,000 feet above sea level. Up there is an alpine country of dizzy 
heights, razor-sharp against the sky. That breeze you felt was cooled 
by passing over eternal snow, icy lakes, and glaciers. Those stern and 
barren peaks, suggesting the utter desolation of the mountains of the 
moon, are typical mountain-goat country. 

The Easterner has the White, Adirondack, and Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, of soft and rounded outlines, mostly forested to the very crown. 
To him the much higher Canadian Rockies, thrusting far above timber- 
line, are not only magnificent and awe-inspiring, but more than a little 
forbidding; wonderful to look at, but not especially alluring to climb. 

They support the variety of mountain goat known as the Columbian 
largest of the species. Keeping to the peaks, feeding mostly on the short 
moss that grows upon the otherwise barren rocks, these goats are prac- 
tically immune from attack by bear or wolf. Relatively few hunters care 
to test their wind, nerve, and muscle by invading goatland; and the 
big white creatures have learned to avoid their other chief enemy—the 
terrific snowslides of late winter and early spring. 

Goats are found in greatest number in the vast unsettled regions of 
northern British Columbia. They are fairly plentiful in some areas along 
the mainland coast and in the tumbled mountains in the southern regions 
of the province, though rather scarce in the Boundary and Similkameen 
Districts. 

In 1944, the latest year for which such figures are available, of the 
611 sportsmen paying the required trophy fees for nonresident hunters, 
only fifty-one had goats to their credit. As an indication of the locale 
of the province’s best goat hunting, there were nineteen who paid at 
Pouce-Coupe, in the Peace River District to the northeast; seven at 
Prince George, in the east-central portion; six at Windermere, in the 
Columbia District to the southeast; and four at Lillooet in the south- 
central portion. The rest were scattering. 

That same year 414 trophy fees were paid for moose and 331 for 
mule and white-tail deer. But you don’t have to scratch for hand and 
toeholds, in North America’s most breath-taking alpine country, when 
after moose and deer! 


PAINTING and SKETCH 
by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 
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| 
As Outdoor Life has stressed in recent articles, more and | 
more sportsmen will soon be storing fish and game in a | 
home quick-freezing unit, or a rented locker. It’s a swell | 
idea—but all such food requires special handling. 
Here’s the dope on preparing the take so that when it’s 
cooked, months later, you‘ll dish up extra helpings 











HE modern way to preserve the 
texture, the natural flavor, and 
the color of food products is to 
quick-freeze them. 

With the advent of plants where food 
can be processed and stored in rented 
lockers, and with the large increase in 
home freezer units, the sportsman can 
look forward to a supply of game and 
fish for consumption throughout the 
year—provided the game laws of his 
state have kept abreast of the times. 

Poor meat, of course, does not im- 
prove with age in freezer storage. Only 
quality products that are properly han- 
dled, well wrapped, and correctly la- 
beled are worth putting into food lock- 
ers. 

In some localities, the commercial 
locker plants offer a processing and 
wrapping service at reasonable charge. 
Wherever this work is done, sanitation 
and proper handling cannot be over- 
stressed. For simplicity’s sake, let’s as- 
sume you tackle the job yourself. Start- 
ing in the field, here’s the right way to 
prepare your kill for freezing—full direc- 
tions for the freezing operation itself are 
in the table at the end of this article. 
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Game. Bleed all game thor- 
oughly immediately after kill- 
ing; a good “stick’”’ is essential. 

Then remove the internal or- 

gans. Be sure to keep the carcass as 
cool as possible at all times. In cold 
weather you can leave the hide on large 
game animals until they are removed 
from the woods. This provides a, pro- 
tective covering and prevents soiling 
and bruising. To get free movement of 
cool air on the inside, spread the body 
cavity apart with a stick. 

In warm, damp weather, however, 
you must take extra precautions to pre- 
vent spoilage. Skin and split large ani- 
mals as soon as possible so that chill- 
ing will be more rapid. The sooner you 
take the carcass to your butcher’s chill 
room, the better and safer the meat 
will be. Temperatures ranging from 33 
to 38 degrees F. provide a rapid chill, 
preventing meat from spoiling and fa- 
cilitating the cutting up of the carcass. 

Big game will become tenderer if 
held in the chill room for 5 to 10 days 
after slaughter. During this aging pe- 
riod the tissues are broken down by 
bacterial and chemical action, and the 
meat is tender- 
ized. The length 
of this period will 
depend upon how 
much ‘‘finish’’ 
ris (fat) the carcass 
has; the more fin- 
ish, the longer 
the carcass can 
age before ex- 
cessive mold de- 
velops. When 
properly aged, 
well - fattened 
young carcasses 
will produce more 
tender meat than 
those from older, 
thinner animals. 

To save space 
in lockers, bone 
the cuts and trim 
into smooth, com- 
pact pieces. This 
also saves oven 
space and fuel in 
cooking, and per- 
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By W. P. LEHRER JR. 


Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, 


University of Idaho 


mits easier handling when serving. The 
thickness of steaks and chops, size of 
roasts, and amount of ground meat 
should be regulated by family require- 
ments. Be sure to trim muscles torn by 
bullets, and to remove any mold that 
has developed during the aging period. 

Small game, birds, and fish can be 
packaged and frozen as soon as they 
are dressed and thoroughly chilled. Or- 
dinarily, to save locker space, only the 
thick backs and hindquarters of small 
game are frozen. 

Birds. Game birds and domestic poul- 
try keep very well in food lockers. 
Bleed the birds and then—unless they 
can be dry-picked—semiscald them in 
water at about 130 to 140 degrees F. 
for half a minute, or until feathers 
come out easily. When water of this 
temperature is used, the skin igs not 
cooked and remains intact, thus keep- 
ing the surface of the carcass from dry- 
ing out while in storage. 

After plucking, singe the carcass, 
draw, and wash inside and out. Chill 
each bird thoroughly at a temperature 
of 33 to 38 degrees F. before wrapping 
and placing in the locker. Cut small 
birds to be used as fryers into pieces of 
the desired size before wrapping for 
freezer storage. Split those to be used 
as broilers. Wrap large birds, which 
are to be roasted, with the carcass in- 
tact. Wrap the heart, gizzard, and liver 
in a separate piece of freezer paper 
and place in the body cavity. 

Draw all game birds before placing 
in freezer storage. 

Fish. Chill fish as soon after catch- 
ing as possible. Never let them become 
warm. 

All fish to be prepared for freezing 
should be scaled or skinned, dressed, 
and washed. Freeze small fish whole 
after removing the heads, tails, and 
fins. Cut large fish into steaks or bone- 
less strips (fillets). 

Fish in frozen storage dry rapidly. 
Wrap them carefully in moisture and 
vaporproof paper and freeze promptly. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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E WERE ai sorry-looking 

pair to come straggling into 

any hotel at an hour in the 

morning when most decent, 
law-abiding citizens were finishing their 
coffee before starting to work. Our 
eyes were bloodshot from lack of sleep, 
our hands were grimy, clothes rumpled, 
faces smudged with whisker stubble, 
and we hoped that we might sneak 
through the hotel lobby, there in that 
northern Michigan resort, without at- 
tracting attention. 

But the proprietor’s query stopped us 
at the foot of the stairs. Herman looked 
hopefully at me, and I merely shrugged 
my shoulders wearily. He set his tackle 
box on the floor and turned to the man 
behind the cash register. 

“Were you speaking to us?” he asked. 

The innkeeper smiled; we were the 
only ones in the lobby. “I just asked 
if you'd forgotten something,” he said. 
“I thought you might be going trout 
fishing.” 

“We've been fishing,’’ I informed him. 

“We're going to bed,’’ Herman added. 

“That’s fine!"’ our host said auto- 
matically and beamed. Then a startled 
look came upon his face as our replies 
registered, and he uttered a bewildered, 
“Oh?” 

‘We dumped our duffel at the foot of 
the stairs and explained. We had been 
fishing nights and sleeping daytimes 
because we figured the caddis-fly hatch 
was due on the backwaters of the mill 
pond on the near-by Boyne River. For 
the last two nights, however, the worms 


"Step up, ladies!" boomed Herman. “You can't see the show from the back row." He was giving the attentive cows a lecture on cleaning trout! 








By ELDON ROBBINS 


You’re expected to rise to the occasion, 
if fishing under difficulties—but sup- 
pose the trout won’t rise to your flies? 


had not chosen to emerge from their 
stick-and-stone houses, and we had 
little except mosquito bites to show for 
our night vigils. 

“The caddis is an unpredictable in- 
sect,” the landlord philosophized. 

“That is the least to be said of him,” 
I retorted. 

“The lowest form of insect life,’’ my 
partner growled, and glowered at our 
host. 

“The 
hastily. 


caddis, he means,” I added 


HE man behind the desk sighed, and 
his brow furrowed as he contemplated 
the vagaries of aquatic insects. Then 
he brightened and suggested that per- 
haps our luck would change that night. 
“We can’t stay,” I informed him. 
“Then let me suggest that you try 
my favorite water on the Boyne for a 
few hours this morning,” he said. 
From the corner of my eye I saw my 
partner lick his lips and glance im- 
patiently at the pile of duffel. “What 
about the Jordan?” I asked meekly. 
“We planned on catching a few hours’ 
sleep and trying it this afternoon.” 


my ribs. 
can sleep 


Herman’s elbow dug into 
“Quiet!”” he ordered. “You 
when we get home.” 


er host sketched rapidly on a sheet 
of hotel stationery and terminated 
his crude map with an X. This was a 
farmhouse where we were to ask the 
boy to direct us to the cowpath that led 
through the swamp to the river. There 
was a power dam upstream, and rain- 
bows would hit a wet fly like mad while 
the water was rising; but we should be 
alert for a quick flood which would 
make the stream too deep to wade. 

We found the farmhouse, and our 
knock was answered by a pleasant 
woman who smelled fragrantly of home- 
made bread. Her eyes twinkled as she 
allowed that the boy could be spared to 
show us the way to the river. We found 
the lad behind the barn, listlessly chop- 
ping weeds in the garden. He beamed 
and let the hoe fall between the rows 
when we told him the purpose of our 
visit. 

“Tt’s awful bright,” he said, squinting 
at the cloudless sky, “but they might be 
jumpin’ for flies.” 
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Little puffs of dust squirted up be- 
tween the youngster’s bare toes as h+ 
pranced ahead of us along the cowpath 
that meandered across the open fields. 
I tagged along behind, catching frag- 
ments of his chatter and listening to the 
flutelike song of a meadow lark. We 
paused in the shade of an oak at the 
edge of the swamp, and the boy pointed 
to a slit in the wall of cedars. 

“That's the trail,” he said, ‘and you 
can't get lost if you follow it. I'd go 
with you, but I got to hoe the garden.” 


Sere reached into his pocket 
and drew out a half dollar. “Here,” 
he said, offering it to the boy. ‘“We’re 
mighty obliged to you for leaving your 
work and bringing us here, and we’d 
like you to have this to buy some fish- 
ing tackle with.” 

The boy studied the coin, but shook 
his head. “‘Mom wouldn’t like for me 
to take it.” 

“Of course she wouldn’t,” my partner 
agreed, and dug into his pocket again. 
“But she’d feel you were safer in the 
woods if you had this along with you.” 
He handed the lad his compass. 

The boy’s eyes widened, and his 
fingers closed over the polished metal. 
“Gosh! I’ve always wanted a compass. 
Guess mom would feel safer if I had 
one.”’ 

Herman chuckled and turned toward 
the cedars, and I followed him down the 
trail. At the edge of the swamp I 
looked back. The boy was still standing 
beneath the oak, admiring his new 
treasure. 

It was hot and sultry in the dense 
cedars, and when we found the river 
my partner’s shirt was soaked and 
rivulets of sweat were dripping from my 
chin. But we were in luck, for the water 
was low. Hurriedly we rigged our rods 
and pulled on our waders. I sensed 
that we were being watched, and so did 
my partner, because he straightened 
quickly and turned to stand face-to-face 
with—-an inquisitive heifer. 
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“Shoo!"" Herman shouted, and fiailed 
his arms. 

The heifer switched her tail, lowered 
her head, and came a step closer. 

“Go 'way!” my partner yelled, and 
picked up his rod and waved it. The 
heifer stood her ground. Herman sidled 
toward the river. “That beast has a 
mean look in her eye,’ he said. 

“Just lonesome,” I assured him. “You 
fascinate her with that strange power 
you have over animals.” 

The cool river felt delightful after 
our hot walk, and I stood hip-deep in 
a shaded pool and watched my partner 
stalk a promising stretch of fast water 
that swept into another pool guarded 
by an overhanging stump. He edged 
his way carefully along the bank, taking 
advantage of some brush for cover, and 
dropped his fly neatly at the tail end 
of the rapids. 

The gaudy Coachman jauntily rode 
the crest of a miniature wave, then dis- 
appeared in a quick flurry of white 
water. Herman sucked in his breath 
and struck savagely. The line tightened, 
then fell slack. 

“Did you see that?” my partner 
sputtered. “A strike on the first cast! 
I just nicked him, and I bet he'll hit 
again.” 


E RETRIEVED his line, caught the 

fly, and stepped: back a pace to rest 

the pool. Both of us were startled by the 

crackling of brush beside the stump, 

and as we stared at the spot we saw a 

cow’s head emerge from the branches 

just above the riffle where Herman had 

made his cast. It was the curious heifer. 

She looked coyly at us and stepped into 
the water. 

“Get out of there!” my partner 
shrieked, but the heifer wallowed 
through the shallows at the head of the 
rapids and continued on across the 
stream. 

Herman seized a waterlogged stick 
and hurled it with deadly accuracy. It 
bounced from the young cow’s haunches, 
and she floundered to the edge of the 
river and scrambled up the bank. 

For a few minutes the air fairly 
sizzled with my partner’s remarks. 
When he began running low on invec- 
tive I left him and moved to investigate 


a likely spot farther upstream. Here the 
current ran slick and deep, the bank 
was shaded by a clump of cedars, and 
there was a partly submerged log that 
should harbor a good-sized trout. I 
tied a No. 12 Cahill to the 3X tippet and 
whipped out line for the trial cast. 

It was wide, and the fly missed the 
log by a yard. Even so, I fancied that a 
shadow drifted a few cautious inches 
from the depths, studied the fly, then 
faded back into the darkness. It was 
probably just my imagination, but I 
decided to rest the pool a few minutes 
before casting again. 


Te second try was better, for the 
jaunty Cahill careened boldly past 
the log and a scant six inches away. 1 
tensed for the rise, but nothing hap- 
pened. Still there was one more trick 
to try. This time I stripped a bit more 
line and shot it through the guides on 
the forward cast. The fly bounced off 
the log and bobbed uncertainly in a tiny 
eddy. 

That was it! Water swirled viciously, 
I set the hook sharply, and a fighting- 
mad rainbow flashed into the air. Sav- 
agely he bored into the current and 
headed for the protection of a jagged 
root. Luckily, I turned him before he 

(Continued on page 90) 


| found an ol 
d Yellow Toil ; 
in my fly box 


























As a reward for showing the way to the swamp, Herman gave the lad his compass 
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TEST HUNT 
jo BEARS 


\ Michigan sportsmen learn what it’s like to 
use Plott hounds—brought from Tennessee! 








Some of the 150 hunters who assembled early one morning and waited for the fun to start. Few of them had ever heard a bear hound barking "Treed!" 
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Still on leash, the pack of purebred Plotts are led into the woods. If there's bear sign thereabouts they'll find it, even if it's two days old; 
and if the trail is fresh they'll “twig” it—take body scent off undergrowth the bruin has brushed in passing—and thus follow hard on his heels 
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OR two days late last October, 150 
Michigan sportsmen combed the 
tangled cedar swamps of Mis- 
saukee County, hunting for black 

bears. Then another 150 men took their 
place, and hunted for two days more. 
Out of 1,000 applicants, only the first 
300 could take part in this special event. 
What made it exceptional (aside from 
the large number of men involved) was 
that sixteen Plott bear hounds—shipped 
all the way from Johnson City, Tennes- 
see—were in the thick of things. 

The big question was, how would dogs 
that were used to the laurel-grown 
swamps of the Great Smoky Mountains 
work in a cold climate, and in strange 
terrain—assuming they were 
so well trained they wouldn’t 
run deer? 

Sponsored by the Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs, 
the hunt took place in a sec- 
tion where there is no close 
season on bears. Six field of- 
ficers of the state Department 
of Conservation, in cars 
equipped with two-way ra- f[ 
dios, kept track of the dogs [mms 
and teld the hunters when @ 
and where to move in. 

There in the Dead Stream 
swamp the hounds found bear 
scent to urge them on. Twice 
a hot trail ended in a trophy 4 
—but trophies weren’t the go." 
only thrills the hunt afforded! * 


‘This bear was treed when Jerry Springer (left) and 
Bill Whitehead—firing together—downed him 


Smithdeal and his strike dog, Heavy, who learned what 
porcupines can do. In “plucking” him a quill in his 
throat was missed that reduced him to still-trailing! 


2 


To tote out that 175-pound trophy 
meant more than a mile of rough 
going. But the two men were still 
talking about how it had taken 
them 45 minutes to reach the tree 
after hearing the dogs, and of 
how one shot went through bruin's 
head, the other through the heart 


Len Lewis, of New Era, Michigan, 
has his hand on Bruin No. 2, which 
he wounded as it crossed the road 
near his stand on the last day of 
the hunt. The dogs piled right in, 
and might have been badly mauled 
if one of the men from Tennessee 
hadn't held his rifle against the 
bear's ribs and ended the scrap 
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ANY men under forty would 
look younger if they could 
capture the twinkle which 
lights Uncle George Maurer’s 
seventy-year-young eyes when you sug- 
gest a fox hunt on a November day. 
When hound music, glorious and vi- 
brant, echoes in the Connecticut hills, 
this veteran enjoys nothing better than 
to be at a crossing. At other times, of 
course, he’s perfectly happy to seek 
other quarry, whether furred, feathered, 
or finned; and only the season of the 
year influences his outdoor activities. 
But when it comes to fox hunting 
well, that is the tonic which lifts the 
weight of the years from his shoulders. 
One afternoon in late November I 
met Maurer in Charlie Schroeder's ga- 
rage. 
“Hello, Uncle George!"’ I greeted him. 
“How're you feeling these days?” 
Worry darkened the veteran sports- 
man’s ruddy face. He grimaced as his 
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found the small of 


hand his back. 

“Terrible!” he groaned. “Simply ter- 
rible. I tell you it’s awful to grow old- 
aches and pains everywhere.” He shook 
his head with pathos. “I don’t know 
how much longer I'll be able to get 
about.” 

I didn’t, however, make a mental note 
to reserve my florist’s choicest lilies; 
nor did I recommend my _ spinster 
aunt’s “sure cure."” Knowing Uncle 
George, I produced a more effective 
cure-all—one especially designed to 
remedy his particular case. 

“Shucks!” I said. “Too bad you're 
not feeling so well, Uncle George. I 
happen to have a day off tomorrow, and 
I'd been wondering if you'd care to go 
out fox hunting in the morning.” 

Uncle George glared at me. ‘Well, 
why didn’t you come right out and say 
so?” he demanded. “You’d have saved 
me the trouble of trying to make fool- 
ish conversation!” 





GEORGE W. HEINOLD 


Seven o’clock the next morning found 
me in Uncle George’s yard. The weath- 
er was crisp and clear. A heavy blanket 
of white frost was just beginning to 
thin under the onslaught of the rising 
sun when the veteran met me by the 
well curbing. 

“IT don’t like these white frosts,” he 
complained. “‘The scent disappears when 
the frost melts and makes it hard for 
the dogs to pick up the track.” 

“What's our best bet, then?” I asked. 
“Reds or grays?” 

Uncle George reflected for a moment. 
“TI think we'll take Whisky up to Cow 
Hill and try there,” he said. “Generally 
there’s a couple of grays down in that 
swamp between the ledges.” 

“You're not going to run Dick?” 

“No. That youngster’s too fast and 
noisy to team up with Whisky under 
these conditions. He'll just keep buzz- 
ing around until he throws Whisky off. 
Old Whisky may not be fast and stylish, 
but he never lies. I think we'll do bet- 
ter with just him along this morning.” 

Cow Hill is located in a sparsely 
settled dairy and poultry-farming sec- 
tion. A dense swamp, surrounded on 
both sides by stands of hardwood, runs 
through the entire length of its west- 
ern half. This virtually impassable 
morass is where gray foxes seek shelter 
in the daytime. 

We left cur car near the public high- 
way and followed an abandoned logging 
road toward the swamp until we came 
to “the ledges.” Consisting of rugged 
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SOME SPORTSMEN HOLD THAT RED 
FOXES ARE THE ONLY ONES WORTH 
HUNTING, BUT THESE TWO FELT 
SO DID THE HOUND! 


DIFFERENTLY. 


boulders balanced precariously on the 
edges of rock shelves and wooded hill- 
sides, the ledges run parallel to the 
swamp. Because of their location and 
height, they furnish natural stands from 
which a fox hunter can keep track of 
the fox if it chooses to play around the 
swamp. 

Whisky, a small-boned hound of 
Walker mixture, ranged quietly and 
methodically in the terrain beside us. 
Noted for his truthfulness when on the 
trail, he should have been named Gos- 
pel, for he never tongued unless he had 
the scent of a fox. 

When we reached the ledges Uncle 
George sent Whisky into the swamp. 

“We'll let him work around in there,” 
Uncle George said. ‘You and I'll amble 
along the edge until he starts one.” 

And threading our way through the 
hurricane windfalls, we slowly walked 
toward the north while Whisky strove 
to get things started in the swamp. 

Hunting for red and gray foxes 
varies considerably. The red holds 
the greatest appeal for the New Eng- 
land sportsman. Sometimes contemptu- 
ously referred to as “swamp cats” and 
“rotten-apple eaters,’’ gray foxes on the 
whole aren’t quite so audacious as their 
celebrated red cousins. However true 
that may be, refusing to hunt grays 
compares with refusing to eat plain 
turkey just because turkey with cran- 
berry sauce is not available. I’ve seen 
some gray foxes give the dogs a hard- 
er chase than some red foxes. 

Most fox hunters, when seeking to 
start a gray, will send their dogs into 
the swampy areas. This explains the 


term swamp cat. But it isn’t at all un- 
common to start a red in the same kind 
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of soggy terrain. 
Generally speak- 
ing, it is the sub- 
sequent chase 
which distin- 
guishes the two. 
Red foxes will 
usually leave the 
swamp and lead 
the dogs over the 
high ridges and 
slopes, but the grays will often en- 
deavor to elude their pursuers by em- 
ploying their wiles in the swamp. 

Often a hard-pressed gray fox will 
seek refuge by climbing a tree. This 
feline trait is another reason for the 
name swamp cat. However, not all 
gray foxes pass away by being inglori- 
ously shot out of a tree. Nor, for that 
matter, does the chase they provide 
always end up with a kill. There are 
many grays which have earned the 
respect of hound owners. 

Uncle George and I had covered 
nearly half a mile without hearing a 
sound from Whisky. 

“Do you’ suppose 
swamp?” I asked. 

Maurer shook his head confidently. 
“Not Whisky,” he said. “He'll keep 
poking until he either finds one or is 
called in.” 

Very shortly afterward, from a spot 
startlingly close to us, Whisky’s mel- 
low baritone voice rang out. 

The cries came from the edge of the 
ledges nearest to the swamp. I jumped 
up on a boulder for a better look and 
caught a flash of white as Whisky, 
nosing on the lower slope, headed into 
the swamp at a fast pace. 

“He's found something on the edge 


he’s left the 





When driven by hounds, a fox will often come within fifteen yards of a hunter who's on stand and takes good care not to betray his presence 








Whisky lost no time in getting a taste of the fox George Maurer shot 


of the swamp,” I called to Uncle George. 

“Probably there was a fox dozing on 
one of those rocks.”’ 

At the outset Whisky’s cries were 
intermittent and searching. They bore 
away from us toward the heart of the 
swamp. Then, laden with electrifying 
excitment, they burst into full tempo. 
No hesitancy now—the fox was ahead, 
and the chase was on! 

The cries carried away from us as 
rapidly as they had begun. A steep 
cedar-topped hill rose on the other 
side of the swamp, and Whisky’s hunt- 
ing song, in full volume, fairly tore up 
the rise, streaked through the cedars, 
and began to fade as it dropped into 
the valley beyond. 

“Whisky must've started a red!” Un- 
cle George remarked. “Let’s go over 
to the other side and take posts until 
he brings him back. There’s a couple 
of good stands there.” 

When we had crossed, he placed me 
near an old dead chestnut tree which 
overlooked the swamp and the near-by 
hillside. 

“If that fox heads your way,” in- 
structed Uncle George, “he'll come 
either along the edge of the swamp, 
across the hill, or along the top of that 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Ross, the lucky cuss, managed to bag his deer on the very first day 


By 
CLYDE 
ORMOND 


HE SKY was low and the rain 

had reached a new high in wet- 

ness that last morning as we sat 

about the late breakfast fire. 
Every Idaho deer with any sense at all 
would stay huddled in some thick copse 
with his rump hunched to the downpour. 
In such weather, he’d move about as 
much as the Rocky Mountains. 

To prolong the optimism was simply 
whistling in the dark. ‘“Let’s call: it 
off,” I finally said. “I didn't really want 
a buck anyhow. All I wanted was———” 

“Was to show me and Burn, here, 
where we could get one,’ Ray cut in. 
“O.K., Burn got his, and I got mine. 
And you're going to stay and hunt one 
more day if we have to hog-tie you! 
—Right, Burn?” 

“Sure. Pass the mush.” 

Burn poured on some canned cow, and 
Ray inhaled more scalding coffee. 

I tried again. “Honest, guys. All I 
wanted this fall was to take the 
missus out to where she could get a 
deer, and then bring you guys up here. 
If the weather-——” 

“It won’t hurt us to hold out for the 
last day,” Burn interrupted. “Eat.” 

“Won't hurt you to get wet, either,” 
Ray gurgled into his coffee. 

I sighed. Two of the most obstinate 
cusses! “Pass the bacon.” 
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I had just 
reached for the 
skillet when Burn 
gave us a start. 
Like a cat stung 
with BB shot, he 
dropped plate and 
cereal, then dived 
toward the car 
with a muttered 
exclamation. 
Now, Burn is usu- 
ally immune to 
excitement and 
impervious to ca- 
tastrophe, so his 
explosive behav- 
ior demanded im- 
mediate  investi- 
gation. Plates 
- forgotten, breath 
~~ suspended, Ray 
and I followed 


- Bip “Se, « Burn’s bulging 
2 __ = eyes toward the 
a dripping brush be- 


yond the tent. 

The whole busi- 
ness really began 
out on an Idaho 
elk hunt, earlier 
that year. Deer were everywhere. In 
fact, they were a nuisance at times. 
You would pussyfoot along, circulation 
almost suspended, momentarily expect- 
ing to spot a magnificent elk, and then 
with startling abruptness a deer would 
burst out of the brush. Then he’d gawp 
back at you from the ridge, as if 
wondering whether you were just 
too dumb to shoot. 

There was the sleek two-year-old 
that bounced like a lively jumping 
jack up the ridge, a quarter of a 
mile from the creek camp, then 
stood with his fanlike ears motion- 
less at 100 yards while I watched 
him with amusement through the 
‘scope. Finally he _ stepped off 
daintily through aspen and pine, 
convinced that he was inoculated 
for life against lead poisoning. 


ND another morning there was 
the buck which went huff-huff- 

huff, in a great to-do of wind and 
initial fright, when I topped out in 
a growth of man-high Christmas 
trees, then regarded me in stately 
grace from across the slash canyon. 
Or worse, there was the mag- 
nificent beast that materialized out 
of nowhere, like a picture rapidly 
coming up on photographic paper 
in the darkroom, and stood statue- 
like a short stone’s throw away 
from me. A moment later, divining 
that I meant him no more than 
mental harm, he calmly flicked a 


A BUCK for 


HE SHOWED EVERYBODY ELSE 
CAME TO GETTING HIS OWN 


tick from his left ear with a hind foot, 
wiggled his impertinent little rope 
tail, and shook his heavy antlers as if 
to say, “Don’t bother me, small fry.” 

My answer to all these confrontations 
was a moment of heart-pounding ex- 
hilaration, and the verbal repetition of: 
“Just you wait. I can’t be bothered now. 
But I'll get one of you later—after we 
take care of our elk!” 


O USE to pay attention to a mere 
N deer, when we were 'way back of 
beyond. I’d knock over my buck close 
to home. Most anywhere. Any time. 
Hadn’t I been doing it regularly for lo, 
these many years? And if I didn’t, this 
season, what difference would it make? 

That attitude was a double mistake. 
First, it was the mark of a guy too 
cocksure of himself, for that leads to 
a mighty letdown. Second, and worse, 
it is always a cardinal error for a hunt- 
er to treat any of nature’s children with 
condescension. 

“Did you get your buck up north?” 
folks asked when I got home. 

“Naw,” I'd answer. “I didn’t bother 
with deer.” 

It so happened that that was the 
year in which I could no longer postpone 
taking the missus on a jaunt after 
mowitch (Siwash for black-tail deer). 
I'd hélp cart the weaker sex over hill 
and dale, show her an enviable Idaho 
buck, console her when she missed, and 
help with sage advice and the law of 
averages to find one of the antlered 





Buck apiece—but the third was a long time coming 
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the EXPERT 


HOW TO DO IT, BUT WHEN IT 
IT WAS A DIFFERENT STORY! 


critters that would be hers for keeps. 

Dawn of opening morning saw us 
up in the mahogany breaks north of 
Crooked Creek. Huff, puff, twist around 
those hardy bushes, with their branches 
slapping us in the face. Weather clear 
and as hot as a robin’s dream. Every- 
thing as dry as popcorn. Shale tinkled 
resoundingly at every step, and tinder- 
like twigs broke thunderously. In short, 
it was deer conditions in reverse. Even 
the ranger who warned us about fire 
the night before remarked that deer 
were about as plentiful as a hen’s 
molars. But there we were, clamber- 
ing over the high mountains. 

By the time we’d passed the spot 
where I had once knocked over an eight- 
pointer, and still had found no tracks, 
a tinge of skepticism came over the 
missus. 


7 OU,” she reminded me, “were go- 
ing to show me a deer.”’ 
“Sure I will. Let’s just keep on.” 
“Where to? And is there any time 
limit on your promise to deliver?” 
When it’s put right up to a chap that 
way, he answers by looking for tracks 
and warning—oh, so politely—that the 
best deer hunters keep their ears and 
eyes open and their mouths shut. 
The ending, of course, was inevitable. 
When we'd climbed to the place where 
the mountain got really tough and 
leaned our way, we turned back. There 
was a gleam in the eyes of the missus 
as we sat down to rest. “It’s been glori- 
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I'd the makings of a bear rug, but no black-tail 
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ous weather,” she 
conceded. 

“You wait. I'll 
show you a deer 
yet,” Isaid grimly. 


HE was nice 

about it—said 
she hoped so, too 
bad it was so dry, 
a pity my stand- 
ing as a deer 
hunter was going 
to suffer when we 
returned, and so 
on. 

Then she sud- 
denly said, “Lis- 
ten!” 

“I don’t hear 
anything.” 

“‘Listen! Up 
there.’’ She 
turned around on 
the shale. 

“It’s the high 
altitude in your 
ears, when you—” 

“Beaten! 
There’s a deer 
crossing that 
canyon, picking his way down. If we 
keep still——- No, it’s two deer!” 

So I passed her the rifle to console 
her and waited for imaginary bucks to 
come into view. 

They did! Two beautiful hunks of 
venison-on-the-hoof tripped down the 
V of the canyon and bobbed their 
white rumps about on the opposite 
hillside. 

I got my breath and came up 
with a masterpiece of generalship. 
“Shoot!” I gulped. 

“At them? They’re too far away. 
You said you’d get me close.” 
“Shoot! Never argue in the pres- 
ence of a buck.” 

Calmly the missus said, “I'll 
never touch one at this range; but 
I'll shoot if it pleases you.”’ Without 
batting an eye, she swung the rifle 

on the little one! 


OW, I’ve seen guys, all pepped 
N up after a day’s lucky shoot- 
ing at coyotes, try for an eye shot 
at 100 yards just to show off. I’ve 
seen others condescendingly choose 
the smaller of two animals in my 
presence, just to rub it in. But for 
a woman who doesn’t shoot too 
much to pick the little one, at from 
250 to 300 yards, and waste a car- 
tridge just to hear it go bang 

Bang! 

The little buck sprang, then tried 
desperately to stand on his nose in 
a gopher hole. 





al 
ves 


The missus and her deer—the one that was "much too far away” 


Fy 
: 


“You hit—you killed him!” I gulped. 

“Of course I didn’t,” the missus con- 
tradicted gently. ‘It was much too far 
away for me.” 

What could I say? I said it, recalling 
suddenly that there were two deer over 
there, and that I'd resisted temptation 
long enough. 

“Gimme that gun.” 


“= you're right. The missus was 
right. Everything was right, except 
me. I hit where the remaining buck 
wasn’t. It helped matters, too, to take 
the weaker sex by the hand, help her 
delicately across he-man’s land, and 
show her the young deer neatly reposing 
on his back, already bled out from a 
cleanly broken neck. 

From then on, it was strictly up to 
me. The idea percolated that I’d been 
somewhat premature in harboring the 
notion that I could go out and bust my- 
self a buck on a call shot anytime I felt 
like it. I began to suspect that Lady 
Luck intended to get even with me and 
make me savor the dregs of humility 
before she was through. 

The idea was forgotten, after a good 
night’s sleep. Ross, the lucky cuss— 
have I mentioned that he was along on 
the trip ?—-had also bagged his deer the 
day before. So when I proposed to see 
could I get myself a buck, he agreed to 
go with me as a chaser-outer. 

We blithely set forth. We traversed 
canyon and hill. We slithered down 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Typical woodchuck country—and the author with a borrowed .22/303 rifle and one of the forty-three fat chucks he bagged on his nine- re trip 


HUCK shooting in the Ontario 

peninsula, they told me, is dif- 

ferent. In certain sections it is 

entirely possible, they said, to 
bag fifty to 100 of the varmints in a 
single day. And they spoke of shooting 
them at 300 to 400 yards with high- 
speed wildcat .22’s. 

All of which was music to this gun 
nut’s ears, so when I managed to 
wangle a nine-day vacation in July I 
made tracks for Canada, to get a taste 
of that kind of shooting. 

Phil Wismer met me at the train and 
drove me about 100 miles back into the 
peninsula. There we met the rest of 
the bunch—-Ray Weeks, G. B. Crandall 
(well-known Canadian gunsmith), 
Charley Parkinson, Loren Crandall, and 
a few more. Weeks had a fine rifle range 
at his home, so we spent the afternoon 
sighting in the rifles we were to use 
on the hunt. 

Those Canadian chuck hunters take 
their rifles seriously and particularly 
favor the .22/.303 British as built by 
G. B. Crandall. The cartridge is the 
heavy .303 British antiaircraft machine- 
gun case necked down to .22. The bul- 
lets are jacketed soft points or hollow 
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points, ranging in weight from 50 to 
55 grains with muzzle velocities of 
from 3,200 to 3,800 foot seconds. I man- 
aged to shoot some fairly creditable 
groups with one of these rifles on 
Weeks’s 215-yard range. 

Another of Crandall’s rifles also took 
my fancy. It was a K-Hornet built on 
a High Side Wall Winchester single- 
shot action, fitted with an eight-groove 
Model 52 barrel and a 6X Fecker target 
‘scope. It was extremely accurate with 
regular Super-X Hornet cartridges and 
hollow-point bullets. By the end of the 
afternoon I had lost most of my mis- 
givings at having to use unfamiliar 
rifles on my first Canadian -hunt. Of 
course, shooting at a target is one 
thing, and shooting at a chuck in the 
field something else again, but I wasn’t 
particularly worried. 


E started out the next day, rolling 
along in the car on dirt and 
gravel-surfaced roads. In this wood- 
chuck country, mile after mile of rich 
farmland stretch away into the distance. 
There are miles of wheat, more miles 
of clover and timothy, and still more 
of mixed grain—oats and barley sowed 
together in the same field. And along 
with these are thousands of acres of 
pasture land, dotted with clumps of 


thistle. These conditions provide some 
of the best woodchuck shooting in 
North America, and they exist all along 
the escarpment which stretches from 
somewhere east of Windsor (across 
the river from Detroit, Michigan) al- 
most to Ottawa. 


HE thistle clumps are the things 
to watch,” Ray Weeks told me. 
“They’re cover for the chucks. The crit- 
ters make their dens in them and like to 
sit there with just their ears and a bit of 
their heads sticking out. With the hay 
and grain as high as it is now, we won't 
be able to see many of them in the open, 
so keep your eyes peeled on those thistles. 
You’re to have first shot, by the way.” 
I soon found out it’s easier to watch 
the thistles, however, than it is to spot 
a groundhog in one. From a distance 
the small, gray-green clumps look some- 
thing like ragweed or nettles, and their 
color and conformation provide almost 
perfect camouflage for a chuck. 
Suddenly our car came to a ‘stop. 
Someone leaned over and tapped me on 
the shoulder. “There’s one!’’ he whis- 
pered, and pointed toward a thistle 
clump on the far side of a wide field. 
“See his ears sticking up?” 
It took a bit of looking before I 
spotted him, but finally there he was, 
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sitting smack in the center of the clump 
with only his ears and a bit of his head 
showing. He seemed to be surprisingly 
far away and a mighty tough target to 
hit as I climbed out of the car and 
headed for the fence which I planned 
to use as a rest for the rifle. 

My choice was the K-Hornet and, 
figuring the range as a bit less than 
100 yards, I held the 6X ’scope dead on 
and squeezed off the shot. The hollow- 
point bullet struck the chuck in the 
right eye and cut a jagged gash down to 
the end of his nose, killing him instantly. 
The distance paced out at 87 yards. 
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There's other game besides chucks in On- 
tario. Here's Ray Weeks with a fox he shot 


A varmint-rifle fan gets the kind of 
shooting he dreams about when he 
hits those thistle-dotted Canadian fields 





So far, so good. I had my first Cana- 
dian chuck and had proved to myself 
that I could hit them in spite of an 
unfamiliar rifle and the appraising eyes 
of my companions. I climbed back into 
the car with a grin. 

A few minutes later we spotted an- 
other live target. Again my friends 
insisted that I take the shot, since it 
was my first trip and they wanted to 
break me in right. I didn’t argue, but 
headed hurriedly for the fence. Once 
more the Hornet cracked,. and the 
groundhog was slammed down in his 
tracks as if hit with a mallet. The 
bullet struck the curve of his jaw just 
below the butt of one ear and came 
out between the eyes. Two shots, two 
chucks. But how about the next one? 

Well, I spotted that third chuck 
myself and shot him in the eye. The 
range of all of these shots averaged 
about 100 yards. 

“Gosh,” I heard one of the 
party whisper, as I turned 
back toward the car, “he’s 
hitting them all in the eye!” 

Now a remark like that 
on a hunt can have only one 
result—a sure miss on the 
next try. I knew it--and 
proceeded to prove it. 

We spotted an unusually 
large chuck waddling across 
an open field. He was about 
400 yards away and looked 
almighty small from where 
I sat in the car. Apparently 
unaware of our presence, he 
crawled up on an old fence 
post and sat there. 

This time I picked up 
Crandall’s 11%-pound 
.22/.303 British with the 8X Fecker 
’scope. It had plenty of soup, to reach 
‘way out there and knock that chuck for 
a loop—if I did my part. But that was 
a mighty big “if,’’ as I soon discovered. 


HE fence I had to use for a rest was 
old, with rickety posts and sagging 
wire. The wind had freshened and was 
now blowing gustily at from 30 to 35 
miles an hour. Trying to hold six inches 
to the right of that chuck, to allow for 


This .22/.303 British was built by G. B. Crandall. Weighing 11% pounds, complete 
with the 8X Fecker ‘scope, this type of rifle is extremely accurate, has plenty of 
soup, and is very popular with a great number of top-flight Canadian varmint hunters 
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windage, and to offset my normal 
wobble (increased by the unsteady 
fence and magnified eight times by the 
Fecker ‘scope) was one of the best 
tricks I never accomplished. Despite my 
most careful calculations, the rifle let 
go when it was at the extreme left of 
its arc, and I missed the groundhog by 
at least three feet. I doubt if he even 
knew he'd been shot at. He got up and 
ambled off as calmly as an old gentle- 
man leaving the dinner table. 


FTER that, things went better. By 
A the time the afternoon was over, 
our bag was eight chucks. All but one of 
these were shot in the head at ranges of 
100 to 200 yards. All of them were big 
the largest weighing nine pounds. Their 
sides were deep black; so were the outer 
sides of their legs. This black shaded to 
a deep chestnut-red on their backs. One 
varmint we saw, but didn’t shoot, was 
almost coal-black all over. He ran 
across the road in front of the car and 
lost himself, rapidly and completely, in 
a mixed-grain field before any of us 
could spring into action. 

On the third day we all headed back 
into the really good woodchuck country 

the land in which, if everything is fa- 
vorable, it honestly is possible to bag 100 
specimens of Marmota monax in a 
single day. Of course, the weather has 
to be just right—-groundhogs don't 


come out of their dens to any extent in 
very hot weather—and the crop con- 
ditions have to be favorable. Even if 
the chucks do come out, you can’t hit 
them if they are hidden in high grass 
(Continued on page 73) 





Crandall uses a trigger-pull scale 
to weigh this fourteen-pound chuck ___ 
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IM was insistent. “I ask you again, 
he blurted. “Do you want to shoot 

a goose?” 

“Yes, I want to shoot a goose!” I 
snapped back at him. “But I can’t spend 
a week doing it. I kidded myself that, 
come peace, I'd be able to take plenty of 
time off to catch up on my hunting, but 
I was wrong. I still have to work for 
my living.” 

Jim grunted and poured himself a 
fortifier that lowered the amber tide in 
the bottle by a quarter of an inch. “Well, 
now we've got that far, anyway,” he 
grumbled. “You want to shoot a goose. 
A big, gray Canada goose. O.K. Sup- 
pose you wanted to shoot a stuffed shirt. 
Where would you go to do it?” 

I was looking out of the window of 
Jim’s hotel room, and the red light on 
top of the Washington Monument 
winked at me. “If I wanted to shoot a 
stuffed shirt, and I often do,” I said, 
“IT wouldn't go anywhere. I'd stay right 
here in Washington, D.C.” 

“Why?” 

“Because there’re more stuffed shirts 


in this town than in any other I've ever 
been in,” I told him. 

“Right!” Jim said with feeling. ‘““Well, 
it’s the same way with honkers. If you 
want to shoot a Canada goose, the 
smart thing to do is to go where there 
are the most Canada geese. That’s at 
Mattamuskeet Lake, in Hyde County, 
No’th Carolina.” 

“Can those phony Deep South im- 
personations of yours,” I advised. “Ev- 
eryone knows you're from Pennsylvania, 
so quit trying to talk like Uncle Tom 
every time you travel south of Scranton 
... Lake Mattamuskeet, hey? Sounds 
to me like a Boy Scouts’ summer camp.”’ 

“You're wrong, as usual,” Jim said. 
““Mattamuskeet comes pretty near being 
honkers’ heaven, U.S.A. Back in the 
good years before the duck-census boys 
found that we’ve somehow mislaid 
twenty-five million waterfowl we 
thought we had, the government had to 
put a special weekly limit on Matta- 
muskeet geese to keep hunters from 
getting cricks in their backs carrying 
‘em home. But this year Mattamus- 
keet’s got the same limit as every place 
else in the East—two honkers a day or 
in possession, so you can’t shoot another 





one until you’ve eaten one of those 
you’ve already knocked over. 

“There are ducks down there, too 
pintails, mostly, and some blackies and 
teal. But the geese are the thing; 
there’s no place like Mattamuskeet for 
the honkers. I know—I shot there last 
year.” 

I was weakening, but I wasn’t going 
to let Jim know it. “If the shooting is 
as good as you say it is,” I objected, 
“it’s bound to be expensive. Maybe I’ve 
negelected to mention it before, but I’m 
not a millionaire.” 

Jim began ticking off items on his 
fingers. “You've got to buy a duck 
stamp,” he said. ‘“‘And a North Carolina 
nonresident hunting license—that’ll set 
you back $15 or $16. And a couple of 
boxes of shells. Get one box loaded with 
No. 2’s for geese, but no larger than 
that; No. 2’s are the limit at Matta- 
muskeet. You'll have to pay your boat 
fare from Washington to Norfolk, and 
we'll have to buy gas to take us the 
rest of the way. All that will come to 
just about what it would if we went 
anywhere else where there’s decent 
waterfowl shooting. 

“It’ll cost you $1.50 a day for a shoot- 


HE WANTED HONKERS IN A HURRY. BUT THAT’S A LOT TO ASK! 
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ing permit—Mattamuskeet is a 50,000- 
acre national wildlife refuge, but they 
let you shoot geese and ducks on 10,000 
acres of it. Then say $6 a day for a 
guide and a two-man blind—there‘re 
about forty blinds, not closer than 800 
yards apart—and $5 or so apiece for 
board at the lodge. That’s not an ex- 
pensive trip when you consider what 
you're getting for your dough.” 

I gave in—just as I’d intended to do 
from the beginning. ‘Oh, all right,’ I 
said. ‘“Mattamuskeet it is.” 

Jim grinned and waved invitingly 
toward the bottle. When I shook my 
head he hammered the cork in with an 
air of finality. “Go home,” he said. 
“T’ve got to get up early—there’s a lot 
of work for me to do tomorrow. I'll be 
down this way again the first part of 
November; then we'll go to Matta- 
muskeet and you can shoot that goose.”’ 

He was as good as his word; early 
November came and we went after our 
Canadas. 


OU can step right along on the 

straight and almost gradeless tide- 
water roads, and three hours from the 
steamboat dock in Norfolk, Va., to 
the duck marshes of Mattamuskeet isn’t 
anything to get chesty about. But Jim 
had a friend in Norfolk and two more in 
near-by Portsmouth, so what with one 


place. Jim pointed to a large white- 
brick building that stood on the bank 
of a placid canal and had a high green- 
and-white-banded tower at one end of it. 

My friend parked the car in front of 
the building. “We're there,” he in- 
formed me. “That’s the lodge—used to 
be a pumping station, and that tower 
that looks like a lighthouse was the 
smokestack. That was maybe twenty- 
five years ago, when some bright guys 
thought up the idea of draining Matta- 
muskeet Lake and turning its bottom 
into farms. 


"““7 HEY sank a couple of millions dig- 

ging that canal seven miles to 
Pamlico Sound, building the pumping 
station, draining the lake, and spoiling 
one of the best waterfowl wintering and 
shooting spots in America. They even 
raised a few crops on the lake bottom. 
Last time I was down here I barked my 
shin on a rusty old plow away out on 
the marsh. 

“Then the whole scheme flopped,” he 
added, “because the lake-bottom land 
wasn't any better than lots of other 
land around here that can be farmed 
without spending a fortune to keep it 
drained.” 

“You're wasting your talents,” I said. 
“You ought to get a job as a lecturer on 
a sight-seeing bus. But what happened 
after the drainage scheme flopped?” 

Jim beamed. “It’s a treat-—-and a 
rare one—to hear you ask an intelligent 
question,”’ he told me. ‘Well, as soon as 
they stopped pumping, the lake filled 
up and the birds started coming back. 





blackwater country is as flat as the 
palm of your hand and we could see 
a lot of it. The main drainage canal ran 
south, straight as a stretched string 
through woods and cultivated fields. To 
the north there was brown marsh, then 
gray lake, then brown marsh again all 
the way to the horizon. To the east and 
west there was more marsh, cut by 
feeder canals of dark water and framed 
in after a few miles by somber pine 
woods. Along the shores of the lake 
there were thousands and thousands of 
restless black dots. When you looked at 
them through field glasses they sharp- 
ened into feeding waterfowl. 

A wedge of ducks flew over us far 
above our heads, and out of the gray 
sky came their harsh and monotonous 
single-noted call —- kay-kay-kay-kay- 
kay. “Blackies!” Jim said close to a 
whisper, as if afraid the birds would 
hear him. “They’re the smartest ducks 
that fly. I used to shoot with an old 
Pack Bay guide who swore that they 
can see a man as far as a man can see 
the moon.” 

A mile away they circled and flew 
back toward us, then swooped swiftly 
down toward the marsh. A gun thudded 
faintly, and one bird tumbled into a 
clump of tall foxtails. Jim looked at his 
wrist watch and grinned. “That guy 
just beat the law,” he said. “In another 
minute it'll be past shooting time.” 


N LESS than a minute we saw little 

figures coming out of blinds we hadn’t 
noticed, and moving slowly toward us 
over the marsh. Jim sighed. ‘‘We could 


thing and another it was the middle of A dozen years ago the U.S. Fish and have got here earlier,” he mourned. 
the afternoon before we turned off Wildlife Service bought the place and ‘Then his face brightened. “But morn- 


Route 17 near Washington, N.C., and 
headed eastward through the low-lying 
blackwater country. 

It was getting along toward sundown 
when we came to a store and a cluster 
of cottages and tourist cabins at a 
bridge. Jim said ‘‘New Holland,” and 


swung the car onto a dirt road that cut 
through a tangle of pine woods. A few 
minutes later we came out into a cleared 





made a refuge out of it.... Say, what 
are you sitting here gabbing for? Come 
on up in the tower before it gets dark. 
I'll show you something you'll never 
forget.” 

We climbed the twisty iron stairway 
built inside the old smokestack, and 
then a short iron ladder to the glass- 
domed lookout at the top. We were 
only 120 feet above the ground, but the 





ing’s usually the best time, and 
Man, look at that!” 

It was something to look at. Out of 
the west the gray Canada geese came 
flyingthousands and thousands of 
them. They flew in uneven vees, in long 
straight lines, in three-cornered flocks, 
in orderless masses. When they passed 
close to us we could see their snaky 

(Continued on page 82° 
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The lake level was low, so much of the marsh wasn't covered by its customary two or three inches of water. But there was enough for the decoys! 
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Although injured, Askins got his share of birds 


HE little horse and I were in a 
spot, there in eastern Colorado. 
Riding a sharply sloping sidehill 
trail, I found it unexpectedly 
blocked by a fallen spruce. A glance 
showed that game had been going 
around the windfall on the higher side, 
so I turned uphill. Turned uphill and 
swung about the great spruce and 
found all vestige of trail obliterated 
and the sidehill, treacherous with half- 
frozen shale, steeper than ever. 
At every step the pony trembled vio- 
lently. A mountain horse, he knew we 





The ringnecks weren't in the fields, so the hunters pulled 
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from the 


were both in danger of rolling into 
the canyon. Suddenly he stopped, then 
raised one foot and gently put it down 
again. 

It wasn’t a long drop, possibly not 
more than forty feet, but if the horse 
fell he’d tumble almost half that dis- 
tance before he hit the ground the first 
time. Ask any cow-poke, and he'll tell 
you that, whenever you can, you should 
avoid having 800 pounds of hossflesh 
fall on you. I could quit the animal on 
the uphill side and probably escape the 
fall, but so precarious was the horse’s 
footing that I hesitated to do so. I 
didn’t want to throw the little sorrel, 
and I knew very well that if I quit him 
suddenly he would almost surely lose 
his balance. 

I stayed with him—and hoped for the 
best. 

The pony, under my quiet urging, 
picked up a foot and gingerly put it 
forward, then another. We inched along. 
I fairly held my breath, and I guess the 
red horse did, too. Another dozen feet, 
and we'd be off the dangerous slope. 
Suddenly all four feet seemed to slip 
from beneath my mount at the same 
instant. He fell and rolled heavily. 

I hit the ground on my shoulders. 
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Looking up, I saw the horse, his four 
feet churning the air wildly, bearing 
down on me. Jet propulsion, had I 
been so equipped, couldn’t have moved 
me faster. I got out of the way some- 
how and watched the horse go sliding 
and bouncing into the canyon. 
Climbing down, I gathered up the 
reins and urged him to his feet. He 
didn’t seem much the worse for the 
tumble, and luckily my gunstock was 
still in one piece. I led him for a few 
hundred yards and climbed aboard once 
again. 
I was hunting elk, and having a horse 
fall was almost an everyday occurrence. 
Next morning I was aware of a sore- 
ness in my left shoulder. Two days 
later it was worse. A week later, when 
I hit my pheasant-gunning grounds, 
with the elk hunt behind me, I couldn’t 
raise my left arm. It was just a bad 
strain, the medical man said. Give it 
time and it would be O.K. again. 
But I did not have that time. I'd 
traveled a long way to shoot ring- 
necks, and it was a matter of now or 
never. Apparently it was to be never, 
for after a succession of hot packs, fol- 
lowed by the application of an evil- 
smelling brand of horse liniment, I 
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out and headed for the cottonwood groves where the birds often liked to roost 
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By 
CHARLES ASKINS Jr. 


Those Colorado ring- 
necks were there for 
the shooting, but how 
was a man to get them 
with a bum shoulder? 


still could not get that all-important 
left arm to track the shotgun properly. 
If I attempted to snap the weapon to my 
shoulder, the pain in the left side almost 
pitched me over on my face. I tried to 
shoot the gun from the right shoulder 
with one hand, but since I am naturally 
left-handed and the gun was pretty 
heavy, this method was altogether too 
awkward. 

What was I to do? I ceuldn’t stick 
around until the Charley horse cleared 
up. I was here to shoot pheasants; 
there must be some way to get around 
that tightness. Ah! I had it! I gathered 
up the Browning’ ovcr-and-under 
and pointed it from the hip. Ten years 
in the U. S. Border Patrol might pay off 
now. If I could hit a man from the hip 
with a six-gun, why not a pheasant with 
a shotgun? It was fantastic, but I was 
desperate. I'd try it anyway, I re- 
solved. 

I met my shooting partner just before 
noon the next day, and we moved out 
to our pheasant grounds. Climbing the 
fence into a stand of corn, I told my- 
self not to shoot at any ringneck that 
did not get up at my feet. I knew that 
in shooting from the hip my chance of 
knocking down any birds was slim 
and even worse than that on long shots. 
If I could just kick the Chinks up at 
my feet and have them present 
straightaway targets, I had a fighting 
chance. 

It was a warm day, sunny and mel- 
low. The bothersome shoulder twinged 
a little, but the sun’s heat made it feel 
some better. I tried to mount the gun 
to my shoulder and almost succeeded. 
Maybe I wouldn’t have to try this Wild 
West hip-shooting stuff after all, I 
thought. At that instant a cock ring- 
neck, complaining shrilly, climbed out 
of the fodder. The bird had flushed 
thirty feet ahead of me and went an- 
gling off. Forgetting my avowed in- 
tention to shoot from the hip, I whipped 
the gun to my shoulder and killed the 
Chink cleanly. 

A terrific pain ran down my left side; 
I dropped the Browning fast and sat 
down, groaning. I hunkered there for 
a few moments and worked and mas- 
saged the bum shoulder until some of 
the pain went out of it. 

Ha! Under the excitement of seeing 
game in flight, I hadn’t worried about 
the stiffness in that shoulder. I’d got 
the gun up that time, hadn’t I? I'd 
bet I could do it again. Of course, it had 
hurt pretty badly, but a ringneck in 
the bag was worth it. I walked ahead, 
forgetting that I intended to try ’em 
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from the hip. Just let the next one 
come clamoring out; I'd stop his clock! 

Luck was poor that afternoon. We 
hunted for two hours before we again 
got into the birds. My partner killed a 
pheasant and missed one. Seeing two 
roosters in a patch of winter wheat, I 
walked toward them. I was fearful 
they’d both take to the air long before 
I was in range, but with the usual un- 
predictability of Chinks they froze. I 
was eager to try getting that gun to my 
shoulder again. Here was the oppor- 
tunity. 

The first bird rose wild. Up came 
the Browning—and stopped midway. I 
could no more get it to my shoulder 
than I could fly. The second bird was 
still in hiding. I walked up on him, and 
he bounced into the air, climbing 
steadily and circling to my right. I 
swung the gun after him, aiming from 
the hip, and fired—and fired again. I 
guess he is still going. 

Four o’clock came, then 5. As the 
sun lost its heat a chill little wind ran 
along the rows of corn and, gathering 
intensity, played unmercifully on my 
complaining shoulder. 

“I might as well call it a day,” I told 
my shooting mate. I was feeling pretty 
disconsolate about that time. 

We quit the corn, crossed a 
rolling prairie, and came to a stand oi 
cottonwoods. A_ ringneck, evidently 
having selected the trees for a roosting 
place, climbed into the air and was as 
suddenly brought back to earth by two 
quick snots from my partner’s gun. A 
dozen steps farther 
on, a second cock 
came to life almost 
beneath my feet. 

I dropped into 
the old familiar hip- 
shooting crouch, 
and the gun swept 
up smoothly and 
cleanly. The weap- 
on followed’ the 


high, 


bird easily and 
when some com- 
plex codrdination 


between hand and 
brain said ‘Pull,’ 
the Browning fired. 

The target fold- 
ed up in a cloud 
of brightly tinted 
feathers. 

Hurrah! I could 
do it. I could shoot 
a pistol from the 
hip, and here was 
proof that a shot- 
gun could be han- 


dled in much the 
same manner. I’d 
smear ‘em tomor- 


row! I walked over 
to the car with my 
heart singing. 
The next morn- 
ing we watched the 
birds come off the 
roost. It was 8 
a.m. when they 
commenced to fly 
down from the tall 
cottonwoods. 
‘“‘Who’d have 
thought these 





Askins's partner adds another Chink to the bag 


Chinks would stay on the roost so 
late?”’ asked my partner. 

“Remember,” I told him, “‘these birds 
were feeding last night when it was al- 
most dark. Pheasants are late-to-bed 
and late-to-rise critters.” 

We turned aside and hunted some 
shoulder-high weeds, not wanting to 
take the ringnecks as they sailed out of 
the trees. The Chinese pheasant is 
niuch too easy a target, anyway, and to 
waik deliberately into a situation where 
you can slaughter him is hardly good 
sportsmanship. We elected to give the 
birds a chance to get into the high 
cover around the roosting grounds be- 

(Continued on page 98) 





The standing corn was good pheasant cover—too good to pass up 
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"Butch," | said, smoothing the spaniel's long ears, "the man is a lunatic. He's a sucker for 


OMFORTABLY ensconced in my 

favorite chair witha pipe which 

I'd let go out, and a copy of 

OUTDOOR LIFE, I was just taking 
it easy and listening to the muted mel- 
ody of a radio somewhere across the 
street. It was cool there on the lawn 
under a big shade tree and I had almost 
forgotten the weariness steeped in my 
bones. Jack and I had spent the entire 
day on Lake Quinsigamond, in central 
Massachusetts, and we had nothing at 
all to show for our labors. Jack is my 
brother; a hardware man, and infernally 
energetic. 

It had been hot work on the lake 
too hot for the first of June. Here we’d 
been cursing cold weather throughout 
April and May, and now, suddenly, the 
temperature soared to dog-day muggi- 
ness. Trout? Why, no sane trout would 
hit the surface under such conditions. 
My face was sunburned. I was glad the 
day was over. I didn’t want to think 
about it. 

Behind me the screen door slammed. 
Butch, the springer spaniel, came 
bounding out to shove his nose under 
my hand and beg attention. I heard Jack 
whistling off key, and that was the final 
straw. When Jack begins to pipe like 
an absent-minded canary it means that 
he is toying with a new idea. 

“Whatever it is,” I said over my 
shoulder, “go away.” 

He kept right on whistling. The tune 
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These anglers found out 
how to fool finicky fish— 
a rule you will remember 


a 


"I'd like to show you something,” Jack said 
proudly. He had a lovely two-pound brookie 








punishment." Jack just sat there and smiled 


sounded vaguely familiar, but Jack’s 
all do, for that matter. 

“Know what?” He addressed no one 
in particular. “I think there’s going to 
be a rise tonight.” 

“Not out of this chair,” I told him 
sweetly. 

He ignored me, plunked himself down 
on the lawn, and leaned against the 
tree trunk. “We've had lots of cold 
weather,” he reasoned, half to himself, 
“and now this blistering day. There’ll 
be a hatch of flies tonight. There should 
be a little breeze too.” 

“Butch,” I said, smoothing the span- 
iel’s long ears, ‘‘the man is a lunatic. 
He’s a sucker for punishment.” 

Jack just sat there and smiled. Then 
he cocked his head on one side and 
appeared to be lost in deep thought. 

“They wouldn’t hit streamers today,” 
he murmured, “or drys. The surface 
was too hot and glassy.” 

I reserved comment. 

Jack went on muttering, chiefly for 
my benefit. “They need a change of 
pace, something different and star- 
tling.”’ 

“Like dynamite?” 

He was disgusted. “You poor, deluded 
goof,” he said, “you have no imagina- 
tion. All we need is a little breeze 
and a lowering of the temperature.” 

“Keep rubbing that lamp, Aladdin!” 

He sat and looked bored. Finally he 
began to whistle again. It was annoying. 
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I dragged out my pouch and refilled my ancient brier. Let 
him go. Let him fish all evening and come back with an 
empty creel. It was no concern of mine. I’d relax and be 
happy. 

He got up and stalked into the house. I struck a match 
and applied it to my pipe. This, I decided, was perfection 
itself. Westward, where the sun was setting, the sky was 
stove-red shading to orange and then melting into that buff 
of which all colors are a part. It was still uncomfortably hot. 
I settled into my chair and blew out a fine cloud of aromatic 
smoke. And then I sat bolt upright again. 

There was a breeze! Not much of a breeze, to be sure, 
but enough to make the pipe smoke eddy and stream away. 
It was entirely possible, even probable, that trout would be 
drifting into shallow water with such a breeze at sunset; big 

(Continued on page 92) 
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To make matters worse, my brother was taking—and releasing—one trout after another. “What,” | asked, “ore you using?” His reply surprised me 
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Heres a Good 14 foot Skiff 
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By 
J. A. EMMETT 


HEN Capt. Dick Hartge, a 
well-known East Coast yacht 
builder, offered to let me 
copy his plans for the 14-ft. 
skiffs he turns out on Chesapeake Bay, 
I knew these would interest many read- 
ers. For these skiffs row easily and 
drive well with a small outboard motor, 
and you can make one either of ordi- 


nary lumber—as you may have to, 
these days—or of marine-grade ply- 
wood. 


In either case, since the molds remain 
intact when the hull is removed, more 
than one skiff can be built on the same 
form. This is a decided advantage for 
those who wish to make a number, say 
for a livery, and it’s also handy where 
two friends, each wanting a skiff, de- 
cide to team up and do the job together. 

Building with lumber. The specifica- 
tion table (blueprint No. 1) lists alter- 
native woods for almost every part, and 
you can make each side of two boards 
rather than a single wide one. These 
are important factors if you build with 
ordinary lumber. Before doing any- 
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thing else, study that specification table 
and the accompanying sketches—not- 
ing that some are upside down because 
that’s the way construction starts. 
When you know where every piece 
goes, you'll be ready to begin. 

The form. Make the three molds 
(blueprint No. 2), fastening all parts 
securely so they won’t shift while you 
work. If building in a shed or other 
shelter, lay three 5-ft. 2x4’s on the 
floor and spike them down exactly 4 ft. 
7 in. apart, then strike a center line 
across their tops. If working outdoors, 
you must provide a base to which to 
fasten the 2x 4’s before proceeding as 
above. To form such a base, lay two 
long fore-and-aft pieces on the ground a 
couple of feet apart and, making sure 
that their tops are level both ways, 
spike them to stout stakes. 

Now secure the molds to the bases as 
shown, with center lines properly 
aligned. Brace the molds with both 
horizontal and diagonal strips (see 
sketch). 

Sides and chines. For the first side, 
follow the pattern in blueprint No. 2. 
If you have boards wide enough to 
make each side from a single plank, 
strike a straight line 7% in. up from 
one edge to get the center guide line 
shown in the sketch. Then measure off 
on both sides of this line the distances 
shown, and saw and shape as directed 
in the paragraph that follows. 

You'll probably find that 12-in.-wide 
stock is the most readily available. If 
so, ignore the narrower of the two 
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planks shown until later on, and start 
by shaping the wider one. At 2-ft. in- 
tervals, mark off the specified dimen- 
sions. Using a limber batten, strike a 
long line connecting the outer marks. 
Saw outside this line, then dress down 
to it, being careful to avoid unwanted 
humps and hollows. Cut off the stem 
end diagonally, but leave the after end 
as is. 

Use this plank as a pattern for cut- 
ting out its mate on the other side and 
also the two chine strips (which must 
be sawed, not bent, to fit). To shape 
the latter, simply lay the side plank 
along one edge of your chine-strip 
stock, mark off the wavy line, and saw 
to it. Measure in 24% in. from this edge 
in several places, strike a line with a 
batten, and saw out. So that the upper 
surface of the strips will shed water, 
not collect it, dress to give a 14-in. bevel 
that slopes away from the boat side. 

Stem. It’s best to make this of one 
piece, rabbeted with a chisel as shown 
in blueprint No. 2 to accommodate the 
side planks. However, it’s easier to 
make it of two pieces—an inner part, or 
liner, to which the ends of the planks 
can be fastened and then dressed flush, 
and an outer or false stem, attached 
with a few spikes. 

Assembling. Use 1%-in. galvanized 
boat nails or 1%-in. No. 8 flathead 
screws throughout. Get galvanized or 
brass screws if you plan to use your 
boat in salt water. Whether you use 
nails or screws, drill holes for them 
first to avoid splitting the wood. Punch 
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You can make this boat 
of plywood or ordinary 
lumber—and enjoy years 
of dependable service 


in nailheads or countersink screws, so 
you can putty them over smoothly in 
finishing. 

When you fasten down planks, place 
them over strips of flannelette or some 
similar material to both sides of which 
you've applied heavy paint, or over 
strands of heavy candlewicking laid in 
thick paint. Either method will help 
prevent leakage. 

Start by fastening the wider side 
planks (or the two sides, if in one piece) 
to the stem, having it project at least 
1% in. at what will be the bottom. 
Drive a staggered double row of screws 
or nails, 2 in. apart, along the stem. 

Place this V-shaped assembly on the 
form so that the stem’s inner edge is 
exactly centered and 2 ft. 84% in. ahead 
of the center of Mold No. 1. Get the 
sides’ edges flush with the top of the 
mold and hold them there by driving 
a nail through a slat into each side, so 
that you can split away the slats and 
expose the nailheads, when the time 
comes to remove the temporary fasten- 
ings. Spring in the after ends and 
fasten the sides similarly to molds 2 
and 3. 

Now, and frequently hereafter, use 
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When completed, the craft is a pleasure to row and presents a pleasing appearance to the eye 


your eye to check alignment, making 
sure that both sides correspond and that 
all other lines are fair. 

Next fit the chine strips. Shape their 
forward ends to bear neatly against the 
stem. Let excess wood project at the 
after end. Keep the strips a scant \4 in 
above the side planks, so you won't 
have to dress away much of the sides 
when you prepare to lay the bottom 
boards. Fasten from the outside with 
staggered rows of nails or screws, 3 in. 
apart. 

Transom, If necessary to make this 
in two parts, fasten the narrower top 
piece to the bottom one with six 3-in. 
spikes sunk in holes which have been 
counterbored to take their heads. Sink 
the nails deeper toward the ends, so you 
can round off the top of the transom 
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later. Now cut to shape—-keeping out- 
side of the diagonal lines which mark 
the ends—-and saw off the chine strips 
flush with where the outside of the 
transom will come. 

Bevel ends of transom so the planks 
will hug it tightly, sight once more 
along the sides to satisfy yourself that 
they still bend in fair curves, and nail 
or screw into place over paint-soaked 
cloth with a staggered double row of 
fastenings, 1 in. apart. Run temporary 
supports from stem and transom to the 
floor (or to the base of the form), to 
stiffen the assembly while you continue 
operations. Cut off projecting ends of 
the boat sides so they’re flush with 
transom. 

Next plane down the sides and chine 
strips to take the bottom planking, so 
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that a straightedge laid across the hull 
shows full contact at every point all the 
way from bow to stern. Dress down 
that projecting bit of transom too, until 
the straightedge shows it’s flush. 

Also, cut into the stem from two di- 
rections (see heavy lines in detail 
sketch, blueprint No. 2), to let in the 
bottom planks which will partially 
cover it. 

Frames. Fit each as shown in the 
half-section sketch, blueprint No. 1. 
Have it long enough to extend % in. 
beyond where the boat side will reach 
to when that second and narrower side 
plank is installed. Notch the frame to 
fit over the chine, and taper gradually 
to a width of 1 in. at other end. Secure 
each frame with three or four fasten- 
ings driven through the side plank, and 
one driven through the frame into the 
chine. Then make sure the bottoms of 
all frames have been cut off short 
enough so that the bottom boards will 
hug the sides and chines as planned. 

Keelson. Lay keelson atop the as- 
sembly, just above where it belongs, 
and cut to such a length that, when 
sprung into place, it will lie in the pre- 
pared notches in the molds and fit tight 
against stem and transom. Remove, 
and taper to 3 in. at each end. Spring 
into position and fasten temporarily. 

Bottom planking. Use’ 6-in.-wide 
boards; wider ones might warp badly. 
After laying paint-soaked cloth along 
the chines and sides, install the first 
plank amidships, being sure it’s prop- 
erly trued. Drive seven nails or screws 
into each end—four into the side and 
three into the chine—and three into the 
keelson. Let each plank project about 1 
in. beyond the boat on both sides. After 
fastening, cut off this excess just out- 
side the line of the side, being careful 
that your saw doesn’t mar the side. 
Later, when all bottom planks are in 
place, dress them flush with the sides. 

Work alternately toward bow and 
stern. Remove the temporary fasten- 
ings that hold the keelson to the molds 
as you come to them. If bottom boards 
are not thoroughly seasoned you can 
safely crowd them tight together; if 
they’ve been dried, leave a little space 
between them. Paint adjacent edges 
as the boards are laid; the swelling of 
the wood when wet will close all seams 
tightly, and there should be no need to 
calk them. 

Adjust the width of planks near the 
stern so that under the transom you can 
place a full-width one, held in place 
with a staggered row of fastenings 1% 
in. apart. Up forward, the planking 
should partially cover the stem, as al- 
ready described, and should be installed 
over paint-soaked cloth. 

Removing the hull. Fasten a couple 
of 1x2-in. crosspieces between the 
heads of the central sets of frames, 
to prevent the hull from warping be- 
fore seats are fitted. Remove the tem- 
porary fastenings, lift the hull free, 
turn it right-side up, and proceed. 

_Upper side planks. Unless your boat 
sides are all of a piece, you'll need to 
cut these narrow members out ac- 
cording to the pattern in blueprint No. 
2. Secure to the stem and frames, using 
from two to four fastenings for each 
hold, and to the transom, in each case 
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crowding the plank down hard—in paint 

against the lower one. Saw off excess 
at the stern and dress flush with the 
transom. Round off the transom. Dress 
frames by sawing off heads and round- 
ing. Sight along the top of the sides to 
make sure all lines are fair. 

Stem strip and skeg (blueprint No. 
1). These will make the boat handle 
easier, whether with oars or motor. 
Make a 3-ft.-long stem strip from 
% x %-in. waste stock and fasten to the 
bottom by driving two nails into each 
plank. Then round the stem to meet 
this strip neatly. Shape the skeg to 
hug the bottom. Fasten in place, from 
inside the boat, with eight or ten 3-in. 
nails or screws driven through the keel- 
son and bottom. Finally provide a sup- 
port for the aft portion of the skeg, as 
shown, and secure it with half a dozen 
fastenings. 

Seats and risers. Cut the seat risers 
to the proper length and spring them 
into place so that they are 8 in. down 
at the bow, 5% in. at the center, and 
5% in. at the stern. Fasten to each 
frame with two nails or screws. Fit the 
center seat as shown, making sure it’s 
tight against the sides; then secure it in 
place by driving four fastenings into 
the riser at each end. 

Install the end seats on % x2-in. 
crosswise bearers, secured on top of the 
risers. Fasten an extra bearer to the 
transom to accommodate the stern seat. 
Rest the narrow end of the bow seat on 
the risers and a block attached to the 
stem. 

Rowlock pads. Make these of oak and 
shape them as shown. Be sure they hug 
the sides. If possible, secure each block 
by driving two 4-in. carriage bolts into 
it from the outside. Have the heads 
flush outside; use nuts over partially 


INSIDE > | 


BOTTOM PART -¥%@ xi/e” 
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countersunk washers on the inside. 
Either fit the block with regular row- 
lock sockets, or bore holes to take the 
tholepins. 

Rub strips. Fasten into place at 4-in. 
intervals from inside the boat, through 
the sides. From the outside, drive an 
extra screw or nail at the stem, and also 
at the transom, where a 3-in. fastening 
should be used. You may have to dress 
the stem so that it won’t force the tip 
of the rub strip out from the plank and 
thus spoil the lines of the side. Then 
bore a 14-in. hole in the stem, and round 
off the sharp edges, to take the painter. 

Painting. Sand the boat inside and 
out. Apply a priming coat of thin paint 
and cover nailheads, screws, seams, and 
any checks in the wood with white-lead 
putty. Drive whittled plugs into all 
holes left in the sides when temporary 
fastenings were removed. Saw off the 
plugs and sand them flush. Now apply 
at least two coats of paint to the entire 
craft—and you'll have skiff that will 
give you many hours of outdoor fun. 

Plywood construction. If you're going 
to build your craft of plywood, as in 
blueprint No. 3, use a %-in. marine or 
waterproof grade. The layers of ordi- 
nary plywood will separate no maiter 
how well you keep the skiff painted. 
Occasionally, in the directions which 
follow, you will find reference to those 
already given; for in some respects con- 
struction details remain unchanged. 

Sides. Cut them according to the di- 
rections given earlier for using a single, 
wide board. Since you'll probably use 
stock 4x 8-ft. panels, you'll likely have 
to splice or join each side. To back the 
seam, fasten a 6-in.-wide piece of ply- 
wood-—over a strip of muslin or other 
thin fabric, coated on both sides with 

(Continued on page 106) 
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PINTAIL, WHITE-FRONTED GOOSE, §& 
MALLARD, WIDGEON—NO MATTER k 
WHAT YOUR FAVORITE WATERFOWL, 
HERE’‘S A SEVEN-PAGE SELECTION 
OF SUPERB ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS 
THAT WILL GLADDEN YOUR EYES, 
DELIGHT YOUR HEART, QUICKEN 
YOUR PULSE—AND TAKE YOU, IN 
FANCY, TO THE NEAREST MARSH! 
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TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES THAT CAN BE 


This Happened to Me f |. 





we ENTERED THE PARK 
FROM WEST YELLOWSTONE 
JUST AFTER SUNRISE FOR 
SOME LATE-SEASON FISHING. 
NOW | ALWAYS HAD WANT- 
ED A CLOSE-UP PHOTO OF A 
BULL ELK, SO WHEN WE 
CAME UPON A BIG ONE WITH 
TWO COWS FEEDING CLOSE 
BY THE ROAD, | THOUGHT 


COME AT LAST. 
LEAVING MY WIFE IN THE 
CAR, | STARTED BACK... 


By C. A. SUMMER 


MY CHANCE TO GET ONE HAD |\ 


AN ELK FOR MY LENS TOLD THIS WAY 
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water”. Drive full power, non-Stop, through 
thickest reeds or dense carpets of water hya- 
cinth or lotus. Slash confidently through water 
growths you would not dream of tackling with 
any conventional drive. Go where you wish 
. . catch more fish where fishing’s best ! 
Fully tested and amazingly effective the 
WEEDLESS DRIVE is the result of 
long experiment to perfect a drive 
equally efficient in weeds and in 
open water, Tremendously rugged 
. .. built to take the banging over 
rocks and dead heads. Equipped 
with new type propeller slip 
clutch that practically eliminates 
need for sheer pin replacement. 4 
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The WEEDLESS DRIVE is now standard on two 
of Evinrude’s most popular light motors, 
Sportsman and Sportwin, See your Evinrude 
dealer — look for his name in your classified 
telephone directory under “Outboard 
Motors.” The Evinrude catalog is free 


— send for your copy today. 











SEND FOR FREE CATALOG — 
Complete catalog of 7 Evinrude models 
sent free on request. Write for it today! 
Address, EvinrupDE Morors, 5410 North 


27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 
LY In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario, 
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HUNTING SEASONS for 1946-47 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S exclusive table of open seasons for all states and provinces 
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in designated areas only Sept. 15-Nov. 15* 














ALASKA INDIANA y MONTANA ( Cont'd) : PENNA, (Cont'd) 

Polar Bear, Wolf, Coy- Hed Ane a Fox, No <toee seamen -—" ee 8, Bept. 22-Sept. 26° a, oe. mee 
te, Wolverine, Mar oodchuc Aug. -Oct, anc arpta sTrouse = _« age. : 1z- 

pa Seutuel Ne close season Gray and Fox Squirrel |Nov. 10-Jan. 10 Antelope, by special per neck Pheasant, Cotton-| 
Hare, Rabbit No close season* Rabbit | mit in designated areas tail Rabbit, Gray, P 
Caribou Aug. 20-Sept. 30°} Quail, Hungarian Par-|Nov. 10-Dec. 20 only Sept. 29-Dec. 8* Black, and Fox Squirre]/ Nov. 1-Nov. 30 

|& Dec. 1-Dee. 15* tridge Nov. 15-Jan. 15 Mountain Goat, in desig Wild Turkey | Nov. 1-Nov. 30° 
Mountain Sheep | Aug 20-Sept. 5* Raccoon, Opossum To be set nated portions of Ra- Bear Nov. 18-Nov. 23 
Moose Pheasant Nov. 11-Nov. 16 valli and = = Missoula Deer Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
No. of Alaska Range (|Sept. 1-Oct. 15 -_ ee Counties only Oct. 1-Oct. 31* Hare or Snowshoe Rabbit| Dec. 16-Jan. 1 
: |& Dee. 1-Dec. T*ligwat __Deer, Elk. Grizzly Bear|Oct. 15-Nov. 15° [Rope ISLAND 
So. of Alaska Range |Sept 1-Sept 1s* Rabbit Aug. 1-Mar. 1 NEBRASK A = ; Raccoon Oct. 1-Feb. 1 
&Dec. 15 Dee. 21°) squirrel Sept. 15-Nov. 15 | Cottontail Rabbit No close season Gray Squirrel, Rabbit, 
pmeete, Cont Grisaly Sept, 1-Oct. 31 Pheasant Oct. 28-Oct. ae Squirrel Sept, 15-Dec. 31 7 ee Quail. ? a oa 
rge ‘own, . ane Quail ov. 1-Nov. Pheasant *artridge |Nov. 1-Dec. 

and Black Bear my a-fune 7 Hungarian Partridge Nov. 12-Nov. 14* Eastern Zone Oct. 19-Jan. 5 [SouTH CAROLINA. | 
Grouse, Ptarmigan Sept. Feb. 28" [KANSAS Lg Bim Nov. 1Feb 15 | Deer Aug. 15-Jan. 1* 

saean —_——|\— ——| Coyote, Rabbit Bee clase sccm, ee es Nov. Lobe. = | Sauirrel, Raccoon, Opos- sega anges 

ALABAMA Fox Squirrel une 15-Nov. = = - - — — sum Sept. 1-Mar. 
Opossum, Raccoon, Rabbit|Oct. 1-Feb. 20 Pheasant Nov. 7-Nov. 11* INEVADA Fox Sept. 15-Feb. 15* 
Squirrel Quail Nov. 13, 15, 17, Wildeat, Bobcat, Lous. = oe Date, —_ Nov. 21-Mar. 1* 

No. of Highway 80 Oct. 1-Jan. 1 20, 22, 24, 27, 28, Wolf, Wolverine, Bear, abbit, Quail, Partridge,| 

So. of Highway 80 Oct. 15-Jan. 15 29; Dec. 1, 4, Mountain Lion, Coy-|__ Blackbird Nov. 22-Mar. 1* 
Deer Nov. 20-Jan. 1* |KeNTUCKY ote, Squirrel No close season /SQ0UTH DAKOTA 
Wild Turkey Nov. 20-Jan. 1°& Squirrel Aug. 15-Nov. 30 Antelope, by special per- - oo [Pheasant Oct. 15-Dec. 13* 
eine Mar. 20--Apr 15 atl’ Robot Nov. 20-Jan. 15 — in restricted area pus. a : ~et- Sharptail and Pinnated Oct. 15-N 13° 

ua Nov. 20-Feb. 2 - * -N¢ ov. 

_ ae . a te Raccoon, Opossum Dee. 1-Jan. 31* Pheasant, Valley Quail |Oct. 15-Nov. 15* |p — Nov. _1-Nov. 204 

ARIZONA Ruffed Grouse (native Cottontail Rabbit, Moun-! ete 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat, pheasant) Dec. 1-Dee. 15 tain Hare a |Nov. 1-Dec. 31* |TENNESSEE 

7 ’ Bear European Red Deer To be set ———__—__———————| Wildest, Bobcat, Wood- 

Lynx, Coyote, ar, ° ° 

Jack Rabbit No close season [LOUISIANA a ~ 4g For No close seast chue' No close season 
Cottontail Rabbit No close season* Squirrel, Chipmunk l-Jan. 15 ed _ at, Lynx, Fox Oct. L r oa Squirrel Aug. 1-Dec. 31 
Deer Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. 28 Rabbit, Hare a 2a Opossum, Raccoon, Gray 

- ’ on 4 * Ruffed Grouse, Raccoon | Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Fox Nov. 15-Feb. 15 

Northern Zone Oct. 10-Oct. 25 Deer Nov. 1-Jan. 10 : 2 : 

Southern Zone Nov. 1-Nov. 17° Rear Nov. 1-Dee. 31 } won 4 Squirrel — i wos Red Fox al — . 
Wild Turkey Nov. 1-Nov. 17* Quail, Partridge Dec. 1-Feb. 20 ee 4 =! Grouse, Quail, Rabbit ov. -Jan. 
Elk, by special permit | Nov. 20-Dec. 4* Wild Turkey __ | Apr. 1-Apr. 15_ | Pheasant _]Oct. 15-Nov. 15* TERAS ——S 
Javelina Mar. 1-Mar. 31 MAINE NEW JERSEY Nov, 1-J: 15 Mountain Lion, Bobcat, 

ARKANSAS Bear, Bobcat, Loupcer- eae H —" > ea, 29 Coyote, Jaguar, Ocelot|No close season 
Rabbit No close season vier, Canada Lynx = o—- qoneen, = ery eer, Squirrel — ed oe 
Squirrel May 15-J 15 Rabbit t. 1-Feb. 2 5 ct, SECC. 

™ Oct. 1 jan 1 dies Ruffed Grouse (partridge) | Oct. 1-Nov. 15 Grouse, Partridge, Quail Nov. 10-Dee. » Deer, Bear, Wild Turkey, 

Deer Nov. 11-Nov 16° Gray Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 31 Der Cf Dee. 17 -Deec. 21 Peccary Nov. 16-Dec. 31* 
& Dec. 9-Dec 14* Raccoon Oct. 16-Feb. 15 [NEW MEXICO _ Quail, Chachalaca Dec. 1-Jan. 16* 
Quail Dec. 1-Jan. 15 Deer Oct. 21-Nov. 30° Mountain Lion, Bobcat, UTAH 

_ Wild Turkey _ __|Apr. 1-Apr. 15* Pheasant _ Nov. 1-Nov. 15 Coyote No close season |Bear, Mountain Lion, Bob 

GALIFORNIAi ———I MARYLAND Bear, with or without dogs ais sae . ‘ eat, Coyote, Rabbit, Hare Ne close season 

y ,' 8s Sept. 15-Oct. 15 Sua a6 os Jeer ict. ct . 
Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat. . Squirrel ot. Rena a 5 Bear, without dogs Nov. 10-Nov. 21 & Nov. 30-Dec. 9* 

Raccoon, Cougar No close season ae ‘ov. 15-Deec Deer Nov. 10-Nov. 21 Ip, Nov. 7-Nov. 16° 
ad Rabbit ~ 0 — Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Turkey Nov. 10-Nov, 21* & Nov. 30-Dec, 9* 

Sent. 23-ct. 212] Wild Turkey, Imported Elk, by special permit). 10-Nov, 21° |Pheasant. Qual Nov, 2-Nov. 4 
Bear Oct. 15-Dee. 31 Pheasant. Ruffed|. for_designated areas _ Nov. <=. —"IVERMONT 
Quail Nov 15-D oa Grouse, Quail, Rabbit|Nov. 15-Dec, 31* NEW YORK Cottontail Rabbit No close season 
Cottontail and Brush|- ee. 1 T Deer Dec. 2-Dec. 7 Deer Oct. 20-Nov. 30° | Rear June 1-Dec. 31 

Rabbit Nov. 15-Dee. 15* . a Bear Oct. 20-Dec, 25* Hare Oct. 1-Feb. 28 
Pheasant Dec. 6-Dec 15 |MASSACHUSETTS Black. Gree. and Fox Ruffed Grouse Oct. 1-Nov. ° 

Rai Raccoon, Opossum Oct. 10-Jan. 1 Squirre a tray Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 3 

ogg Hare, Rabbit Oct. 20-Feb. 15* Mainland Oct. 21-Nov, 18 | Pheasant—Wed. and Sat. 

Lion, Bobeat, Lynx No close season —- — oe Oct $0. oa > Cottontail Rabbit “ein meee Oct. iy 330 

° . . Pi Qua t. 20-Nov. 20* accoon 5-Dec. ¢ 
———— — Oct. 1-Feb. 1 Deer Dec. 2-Dec. 7* Mainland Get. $1-Jen - _ Deer _ Nov. 10-Nov. 20 
East of U.S. High- Ruffed Grouse Oct. 20-Oct. 31 pee ean Nov. 1-Dee. : VIRGINIA 
ways 85-87 and north — M Oct. 26-Nov. 2 Squirrel - 
of Arkansas River [wn . MICHIGAN I ane Nov. 1-Dee. 31 E. of Blue Ridge Mts, | Sept. 15-Sept. 30* 
Rest of state Ou eo 7 ; Coyote, Wolf, Lynx, Bob ang Island nite 7 &Nov. 20-Jan. 20* 
| Oct ( 94° ‘ . * - il . a «- 
Raccoon INov. 1 <n 30 cat, Fox, Opossum, Red a Nov. 1-Nov. 15* W. of Blue Ridge Mts. Sept. 15- Sept 30*) 
Ringneck Pheasant, INov. 17-Dec. 8* Squirrel No close season Long Island Nov. 1-Dec. 31 & Nov. 15 Jan. 1 
Gambel and California | Hare, Rabbit Oct. 1-Mar. 1* Raccoon Nov. 5-Jan. 20 Fox Oct. 1-Jan. 20 
Quail INov. 17-Nov. 24*] Ruffed Grouse Varying Hare Opossum, Raccoon Oct. 15-Jan. 31° 
: a Zone 1 Oct. 1-Oct. 20 Mainland Dec. 1-Feb. 28* Elk — Botetourt, Bland, 
Congesrieet si ; | Sones 2 aad 8 Oct. 15-Nov. 5 tear taned Nov. 1-Dec. 31 and Giles Counties only| Nov. 8, 9, 10* 
ed Gro | r 4 ° ‘ 

ao Beatson esan Oct. 19-Nor. 30 Prairie Chicken, Sharp- Grouse or Partridge 3 ay e Mts.|Nov. 20-Jan. 20 
Reecoen Oct. 19-Dec. 31 tail Grouse Northern Zone }Oct. 10-Nov, 23 Ww e bd » oN yo aee. 
Rabbit, Wild Hare |Nov 1-Dec, 31 Parts of Zone 1 Oct. 1-Oct. 20 Southern Zone |Oct. 21-Nov. 19 of Blue Ridge Mts. |Nov. 15-Jan. 1 

. 0 ec. Rest of state No open season ta Isl INov. 1-Nov. 30 Grouse, Turkey, Pheasant 
Quail |To be set Shescent eee "ROLIWA — — E. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Nov. 20-Jan. 20* 

DELAWARE Zone 1 No open season ; A ‘ es W. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Nov. 15-Jan. 1* 
Squirrel Sept. 15-Nov. 1 Zones 2 and 3 Oct. 15-Nov. 5 Wildcat No close season Deer ‘ ‘ 

Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Woodchuck Oct. 15-Jan. 31* Marsh Hen Sept. 1-Nov. 30 E. of Blue Ridge Mts.|Nov. 20-Jan. 5* 
Quail, Rabbit Nov. 15-Dec. 31 | Fox and Gray Squirrel | Oct. 15-Nov. 5* Squirrel Oct. 1-Jan. 1 W. of Blue Ridge Mts.| Nov. 15-Nov. 21* 
— vot ei =e Raccoon, Opossum Oct. 15-Feb. 15 ear 
FLORIDA Raccoon Nov. 1-Deec. 15 Deer, Bear Oct, 15-Jan. 1* E. of Blue Ridge Mts.| Nov. 20-Jan. 5* 

” LN . ° " " 20- i 2 
wae : Quail Sept. 15-Nov. 20 Deer, Bear Nov. 15-Nov. 30 bad Hog Oct. 15-Jan. 1 W. of Blue Ridge Mts. Nov. 15-Jan. 1 
€ urkey, vall, —— = fild Turkey, Quail Nov. 28-Jan. 31* . en 

Squirrel Nov. 20-Feb. 15* MINNESOTA Rabbit INov. 28-Jan. 31 WASHINGTON 

Deer Nov. 20-Jan. 5°] Rear No close season Ruffed Grouse Nov, 28-Jan. 1 Theos Pheasant, Quail ry i . > 
Cottontail Rabbit, Snow- a a i . iv oUt, 
ry = ; eee ge Sept. 16-Mar 1 NORTH DAKOTA Bear ; 
eee ves No close season Gray and Fox Squirrel Oct. 15-Dec. 31 Shacneatt Grou Sony Bs wo - My 9 wana no See 
» No b SeasO “repli * 20-D 1 Sha yrouse . 5-Oct. 20* vastern ashington t. 13-Oct. 30* 
Bawiee - Ort. ¥. ie B vacmne ee OHIO ee ~~ | Cottontail Rabbit, Snow- 
quirre , i-Jan, 15* “Sane LN, Soe BP . — ve hoe Hare Oct. 13-Feb. 28* 
et 18 * Southwestern Zone Oct. 26-Nov. 11] Gray Fox, Red Fox |No close season shee .2 
— ene Nae ; a ‘ae Southeastern Zone Oct. 26-Nov. 3] Squirrel Sept. 14-Sept. 28 a. — and Frank- Oct. 13 and 14 
Wild Turkey. B Nov. 20 eo J Quail 2 Raccoon, Opossum Nov, 15-Jan. 15 . ” ant 
Quail — noel oe 20 — > Southeastern Zone only | Oct. 26-Nov. 11 Rabbit Nov. 15-Jan. 1 Elk “22.2 ee Nov. 3-Nov. 11* 
Ruffed Grouse Nov. 20-Jan 15 tHlungarian Partridge diets, , Ringneck Pheasant, Hun-| WEST VIRGINIA 
Western Zone only Oct. 26-Nov. 3 garian Partridge,| eas Woodchuck July 1-Dec. 31* 
IDAHO : Deer. Northern Zone Nov. 16-Nov. 24°] Grouse Nov. 15-Nov. 30 | Gray. Black, and Fox| 
ey As 4 Southern Zone Nov. 16-Nov. 19 [oxLAHOMA weet. Ruffed Grouse} Oct 5-Nov. 16 
c - Bonner, - . . _— vile urkey |}Oct. 5-Nov. 16* 
Wolf, Bobcat, ¢ 

tenal, Shosbone, and : tae oe al Oct. 1-Dec. 3 oh aebent, Capen, Ee No close season Raccoon, Opossum |Nov. 11-Jan. 31 

Benewah Counties Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Squirrel Nov. 20-Nov 7 Gray and Fez Scuirrel May 15-Dec. 31 Red Fox |Nov. 11-Jan. 31* 

» Rest of state No close season Deer & Dee °6-Jan. 1 esd ite | Nov. 12-Nov. 16° Cottontail Rabbit |Nov. 11-Jan. 4 

Deer. Elk , Sept. 25 Nov 30°T Quail Dec. 10-Feb. 10 [Bobwhite and Blue Quail—| Quail Nov. 11-Dec. 14 

Mountain Goat Oct 5-Nov. 30° ’ | Tues.. Thurs. and Sat.| Black Bear Nov. 11-Nov. 30 

Moose (special permit), . —— “gp Wi al Deer Dec. 2-Dec, 7* 
part of Fremont County mMIsso RI -_ a — and Nov. 21-Jan. 1 
only Oct. 15-Oct. 24 Rabt 4 Woodchuck Jan. 1-Oct. 31 & a ms <= . siaicna mie | 

Chinese, Mongolian, and : on Nov. 10-Dece. 31 an, Soe, med end Dec. 1-Jan. 31 Wisconsin Wildcat,| 
Mutant Pheasant, Hun- Squirrel May 30-Oct. 31 & — ~ - “ : ‘| 
serten Partsides, Vella qu Nov. 10-Nov. 30 Lynx, Fox, Opossum, Red ; 

« y) > oN OREGON 28 o=+| Squirrel No close season 
Quail | Oct. 26-Nov. 11%} Deer (Residents only, by|Probably Nov. 7. [Deer, Silver Gray Squirrel Sent. af Oct 25 "I Rear. Snowshoe Hare, Wood-|_ 
_ ae special permit) Nov. 10-3 , Blue Grouse ois Get 25° tlie a 

ILLINOIS a 3: + i egctheaediensen Sn st SY [ecttontail Rabbit, Jack) 9 iy sa. 15 

; b 3 x nk , tied ct. 19-Jar a 
Grey or Fox Squirrel} . ; Opossum, Raccoon, Red Eastern Oregon Oct. 29-Nov. 20 ot ae Fox Squirrel Oct, 19 Nov. 30° 

Southern Zone July 15-Oct. 15 Fox | Dec. 1-Jan. 15 Western Oregon Oct. 29-Nov. 15*]2 “dq yo + rg + 

Central Zone Aug. 15-Oct. 30 } Cottontail i Brush Rat Pheasant Jet. 19-Oct. 2 

Northern Zone Sept. 1-Nov, 15 “ ittaaaiiaaae mit 7 and Brus oe an 15-Feb. 15] Raccoon Oct. 23-Nov. 30° 
Rabbit Nov. 1l-Jan. 31 [MONTANA ___OM Bacco ’» **} Bobwhite Quail Oct. 24-Oct. 28° 
Pheasant Nov, 11-Nov. 25 Mountain Lion, Bobcat,} PENNSYLVANIA Deer Nov. 23-Dee. 1° 
Quail Nov. 11-Dee. 11 Wolf, Wolverine, Coy-| Crow, Starling, Grackle, ‘lites —. 
Raccoon, Opossum Nov. 15-Jan. 15 ote |No close season Woodchuck |No close season 
pg ly SB Ey: eee oe tie t | (Continued on page 85) 























Red Squirrel Nov. 1-Sept. 30 





*Local exceptions 
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Scores of 
Hoor Plans and 


Diagrams Show... 


OVER 
250 
PAGES! 


OVER 
180 
PICTURES! 


ONLY 





Detailed $1.98 





Plans Show How To... 





Select a site 
Estimate cost 

Lay foundation 
Select materials 
Make log corners 
Build rafters 
Construct floor 
Make stairs 

Build porches 

Lay roof 

Put up walls 
Construct hunting lodge 
Build tourist cabins 


Build fishing lodge 
Construct wayside stand 
Make windows 

Build doors 

Make shingle walls 
Build garages 

Construct shutters 
Prepare brick fireplace 
Make chimney 

Build tables, chairs 

Plan water supply 
Arrange sewage disposal 
Prevent wood decay, etc. 








OTHER BIG BOOK BARGAINS 
FOR SPORTSMEN! 





NEW HOME WORKSHOP 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Giant 580-page volume jam-packed with in- 
structions for making thousands of dollars 
worth of finished items—tables, chairs, book- 
cases, gifts, toys, home appliances, etc.! Over 
800 things to make and do—explained with 
over 1500 diagrams and drawings! Special 
bargain price only $2.98! 


FISHING ADVENTURES 


46 thrilling stories of rod and reel—all true! 
Illustrated with 101 exciting action pictures! 
Everything from bass to tuna! Only $1.98! 


HUNTING ADVENTURES 


43 epic hunting tales from all over the world, 
covering big game and small. All are true. 
82 action pictures! Only $1.98! 












Complete Instructions in One Great Book 





Explain Everything from Foundation to Roof! 





Countless thousands of outdoor men are turning to this great 
volume for complete detailed plans for building their own cabin, 
Here in one book they find everything they want to know from 
the selection of a site to the cutting of a window. 


EVERYTHING SIMPLIFIED! 


Everything is explained so simply, 
so clearly that anyone at all can 
turn out a magnificent bungalow 
in record time! Just take your pick 
from the scores of cabins, od ey 
tourist homes, wayside stands and 
bungalows shown in this Manual. 
You'll learn just how to lay a 
foundation .. . how to build walls 
and calk them . . . how to lay floor 
boards and shingle roofs. Yes, 
you'll discover step-by-step details 
for building porches and garages 
. . . for cutting doors, windows, 
and attaching chutters . . . for 
building fireplaces and chimneys 
... and even for installing plumb- 
ing and lighting! Tells you just 
how much material you'll need. 
Here’s a gold mine of ideas that 
you can handle by yourself with- 
out professional help—and for a 
fraction of the usual cost! Don’t 
imagine it’s hard—and that you'll 
need expensive power tools. You'll 
find it’s a cinch with this great vol- 
ume, HOW TO BUILD CABINS, 
LODGES, BUNGALOWS! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just think! This big cloth-bound 
volume jam-packed with over 180 


pictures and diagrams costs you 
ONLY $1.98! This is about half 
what you'd expect to pay for a 
book so complete! So fill out and 
mail the order form below RIGHT 
NOW! Pay postman only $1.98 
plus a few cents postage. If after 7 
days’ FREE TRIAL you aren't com- 
pletely satisfied, return it and we'll 
gladly refund every cent you paid! 
You don’t risk a single penny, SO 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
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MAIL THIS FREE-TRIAL ORDER FORM TODAY! 


Name 
Address 


City 





(] How To BUILD CABINS 

CL] NEW HOME WORKSHOP . 
C) FISHING STORIES. . 

C] HUNTING STORIES 


POPULAR SCIENCE Monthly, Dept. OL-17 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


Please send me the book(s) checked below. I will pay postman 
price shown, plus few cents postage, on delivery. If dissatisfied, I 
may return books within 7 days for full refund. 


- « » $1.98 
- $2.98 


Zone State 


C) If you remit now, we will pay postage. Same refund guarantee, 
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How 1I'4 oz. of No. 4 shot, from a full-choke 
12 gauge, might pattern at 40 yd. A mallard 
so nicked will be crippled—but not bagged 


HEN I was in my early teens 
I was one of the most enthu- 
siastic duck hunters that ever 
lived. My home was within a 
couple of miles of a Southwestern river 
that was on a flyway between the Great 
Salt Lake and the head of the Gulf of 
California, where many ducks wintered, 
Tens of thousands of them came through 
in the late fall, and I made an interest- 
ing discovery. It was that if I cached 
my old Winchester Model 97 pump in 
the weeds somewhere, I could pick it 
up and, instead of struggling with alge- 
bra and the exploits of Caesar on week- 
days, I could go duck hunting and have 
the river all to myself. On week-ends, of 
course, I was up before dawn and down 
at the river about the time it was light 
enough to wade the first slough. 

My old Model 97 was quite a cannon, 
and I was proud of it. If I hit what I 
aimed at, I had done my part; if I 
missed, it was my fault. I was sure I 
had the “hardest-shooting” gun in the 
Southwest. Why not? It had 32-in. bar- 
rels and kicked like a mule. Now and 
then I got a duck or a snow goose at 
80 yd., and I was sure that if I could 
only figure out the right lead, I'd knock 
them over at 70 yd. every time. 

But gradually my faith in old Betsy 
began to be shaken—along with my faith 
in the ammunition I had been using. 
When I first started to hunt ducks, the 
clerk at the hardware store had told me 
to get No. 4’s. So No. 4's it was. I used 
them religiously. 

Many times I got unaccountable 
misses, but I always shouldered the 
blame. Then one day I spotied a small 
flock of mallards on a sand bar. That 
flock contained a beautiful and brilli- 
antly marked drake. I wanted him as I 
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Now look at what a load of 6's from the same 
gun would do to a quacker at 40 yd. That mal- 
lard would hit the water so hard he'd bounce 


had seldom wanted a duck before. I 
stalked that bunch of birds as care- 
fully as a sheep hunter stalks a bighorn 
ram with 5 in. more than a complete 
curl. At last I was about 35 yd. from my 
intended victim. I thrust the muzzle 
of old Betsy through some willows and 
took such careful aim that if I had been 
armed with my .22 I could have shot 
the drake’s head off. 

Finally I squeezed the trigger. The 
pattern went all around him, but that 
unaccommodating drake let out a ter- 
rific squawk, bounced into the air, and 
flew away. I was so astounded that I 
didn’t even get off a second shot. My 
faith in old Betsy and in my No. 4's 
had taken a bad beating. 

There were a good many quail in the 
brush country along the river, so every 
now and then I'd take along some shells 
loaded with No. 7's. Around noon, 
when the ducks were not flying, I'd 
leave the river, hunt up a covey, and try 
to get a few quail. One day when I was 
so engaged, I heard some shooting back 
on the slough and saw a flock of ducks 
coming my way, then another. Someone 
had kicked them out, and they were 
headed for the river. I was on their line 
of flight, and the brush made a perfect 
blind. 

They came by about 40 yd. away, and 
I decided to take a crack at them, de- 
spite the fact that I had only No. 7% 
shot with me. I swung ahead of the 
leading duck, squeezed the trigger—and 
saw the bird collapse. By the time that 
little flurry of shooting was over, I had 
fired 12 times and bagged eight birds. 
It was by far the best duck shooting I 
had ever done—and I had managed to 
do it with “quail shot.” 

As I walked back to the river with 


It's easy, however, for quail to get through 
the pattern of No. 6's at 40 yd. The answer 
is smaller shot, which throw a denser pattern 


my gunny sack heavy with ducks, what 
passed for my brain was turning the 
experience over. I began to wonder if 
my duck-shooting friends and that clerk 
in the hardware store really knew every- 
thing there was to know about shot 
sizes. I recalled that I often carried 
along a few shells loaded with No. 2’s 
for those extra-long shots, and that 
almost always when I shot at anything 
with the 2’s, whatever it was that I shot 
at flew merrily away. Once, however, I 
took a long lead and fired at a flock of 
teal. One bird went down. It fell more 
than 100 yd. from the gun. It had a 
broken wing. That duck’s number was 
up, since only one shot had hit him 

In an experimental frame of mind, I! 
went out one morning with nothing but 
No. 7% shot. The two or three ducks 
I potted on a sand bar were as dead as 
herrings, and my wing-shooting, al- 
though nothing to brag about, was a 





Often called the “Japanese Luger,’ the Nam- 
bu pistol is a neat-looking handgun, but no am- 
munition is manufactured for it in this country 
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When this German 6X ‘scope is installed on a 7x64 mm. sporter by means of a snap-on bridge mount, it seems much too high for accurate aiming 


good deal better than it ordinarily was. 
Along toward dusk a flock of Canada 
geese, the first I had ever seen, came 
winging along. They passed about 70 yd. 
away. I let fly at the leader, and after a 
decent interval I heard shot rattle 
against the old honker’s wing feathers 
like hail on a tin roof. My education in 
this shot-size business was progressing. 

A few days later I made my first ex- 
periments. I knew a friendly farmer 
who reckoned as how a few more holes 
through his battered old barn wouldn't 
hurt it any. I went out there with some 
wrapping paper, my gun, and some 
shells loaded with assorted sizes of 
shot. I didn’t find out anything which 
wasn’t already known to a great many 
scattergunners, but nevertheless it 
opened my eyes. 

I discovered that all my misses weren’t 
my fault. The mystery of the un- 
touched mallard drake on the sand bar 
was explained by the patterns. Even at 
35 yd. I found that it was possible to 
put No. 4 shot all around a duck and 
not touch him. With No. 2’s it was not 
only possible, but probable. 

The patterns I was getting with No. 4 
at 60 yd. showed me that the occasional 
bird I knocked down at such long range 
was simply unlucky, for at that distance 
the patterns on the paper I had tacked 
to the barn had gaps in them that you 
could have thrown Lana Turner through. 
Shooting at a duck with No. 2’s at 70 
or 80 yd. as I had been doing, paid off 
about as well as trying to hit the jack- 
pot on a slot machine. 

Something else caught my wandering 
eye—the different amount of punch the 
various shot sizes had. At the longer 
ranges, when No. 7% and No. 8 shot 
barely stuck in the half-rotten boards of 
that old barn, No. 6 gave fair penetra- 
tion, No. 4 went almost through, and 
No. 2 and BB left holes in the soft wood 
you could see light through. 

A few facts began to dawn on my 
innocent mind: 1. The choice of shot is 
necessarily a compromise—to get density 
of pattern one has to sacrifice punch and 
penetration, and to get punch and pene- 
tration one has to sacrifice density of 
pattern. 2. The larger the bird is, the 
larger the shot that can be used, since 
there is less chance of his flying through 

thinnish pattern. 3. The only way one 
can get denser patterns at longer range 

to use more shot, and the only way 
one can get more shot, with suitable 
penetration, is to use a larger gauge. 
4. It simply isn’t in the cards to kill 
small birds like quail or doves or even 
teal at any great distance, and that when 
a small bird is killed at an astounding 
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A special stock is the answer to that too-high 
‘scope. It has a movable piece that pops up to 
raise the comb and support the shooter's cheek 


range the gunner will usually discover 
it was a fluke. 

Once I was hunting doves with a gun 
bored improved cylinder and quarte! 
choke. The birds were coming ove! 
rather high, so I had the selective trig- 
ger set for the quarter-choke barrel. I 
had been doing pretty well when a lone 
bird came sweeping in. Just as I fired he 
ducked, and I must have missed him by 
at least 3 ft. Irritated, I shot the im- 
proved-cylinder barrel. Down went the 
dove at a distance that was amazing 
The bird had one shot in the brain. 
Otherwise he wasn't touched. 

Once I saw a friend take a pop at a 
wild turkey gobbler with No. 2’s at about 
100 yd. At that distance the pattern ap 
peared to cover half the countryside 
for we saw dust fly from the dry ground 
Nevertheless, the turkey went down. One 
shot had struck it in the head. Nine 
times out of 10, the bird would have been 
missed clean or would have got away 
wounded. 

Actually, more birds are killed cleanly 
because one pellet has struck some vital 
spot—the brain, spine, or heart—than 
from the shock of many pellets in non 
vital places. At 60 yd., one pellet of No 
4 shot has a retained energy of 2.9 foot 
pounds, as compared with the retained 
energy of the 40-gr. .22 Long Rifle bullet 
at 100 yd. of 88 foot pounds. The .22 bul- 
let strikes a blow 30 times as hard, yet 
those who have shot grouse and ptarmi- 
gan with .22 rifles or handguns have 
seen them fly from 50 to 200 yd. after 
having been hit smack in the body. 

At 40 yd. a pellet of No. 4 shot has a 


retained energy of 4.1 foot pounds; No. 
6 has 2.23 foot pounds; and No. 7% has 
.08 foot pounds. Even the relatively large 
No. 2 pellet with its 64 foot. pounds of 
energy at 60 yd. is no powerhouse and 
must hit close to a vital spot for a clean 
kill; although of course it will hit a 
harder blow than No. 8's, which carry 
only .64 foot pounds of energy per pellet 
at that distance. 

Some months ago Charles R. Cater, 
then in the Army and inspired, he wrote 
me, by something he had seen along this 


line in OvwrtTpoor Lire, sat down and 
worked out this business of shot size 
and range mathematically. Taking as 


his base a 4-in, square--the approximate 
body area of a medium-sized duck or a 
pheasant—-and using pattern densities at 
10 yd. with various chokes, he came to 
the conclusion that the use of shot larger 
than No. 5 in full-choke 12 and 16 gauge 
guns actually reduces the killing range 
to less than 40 yd. 

Long experience has proved that what- 
ever the size of shot used, the gun must 
pattern at least three shot in a 4-in. 
scuare to get consistent kills on birds of 
medium size. Large shot simply will not 
do it. At 40 yd., with 14 oz. of No. 2’s, 
the average within that area will be 
only 1.7 pellets; with No. 4’s, the average 
is 2.69; with No. 5’s, 3.4; and with No. 
6's, 4.4. 

All of which pretty well answers my 
South Dakota correspondents who feel 
that they would wound fewer pheasants 
with No. 4 shot than with No. 6. The ease 
with which a straightaway pheasant can 
be merely wounded (or missed com- 
pletely) with No. 4 shot is amazing, and 
the explanation lies right in these fig- 
ures. 

The same thing applies in the much 
smaller area afforded by the tail-end 
view of a quail. In this case it is amazing 
not that the bobwhite is often missed at 
10 yd., but that he is ever killed cleanly 
at all! 

Cater concludes that for 40-yd. shoot- 
ing No. 6 and No. 7% are the largest 
sizes of shot that can be used success- 
fully in 12 and 16 gauge guns bored 55 
to 60 percent. In a 20 gauge gun, No. 6 
shot is the largest that should ever be 


used, and for most duck shooting over 
decoys No. 7% is better. In the little 
410, the use of even No. 6 shot is a 


complete contradiction, since the pat- 
tern thins out to such an extent that it 
becomes ineffective long before the shot 
have lost their power to penetrate. If 
the .410 is used as it should be—only 
for ranges up to 30 yd.—No, 8 is a good 
size and No. 9 is probably better. Actual- 
ly, pattern and penetrating power are 
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, ON YOUR GUN 


Don't envy a good wingshot— 
BE ONE! Your shooting improves 
with a POLY-CHOKE because 
you'll always have the correct 
choke for any load, any range, 
under any conditions. No matter 
what game you're hunting, you 
can shoot the gun you know and 
like the buat. 
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Gauge Guns 









' ited 
Ratu postage pad LA? 


9 GUNS IN ONE 


A twist of the wrist gives you instantly 
what you need, from open cylinder to extra 
full choke You have 9 GUNS IN ONE! 
Many damaged barrels can be made en 
tirely serviceable with a POLY-CHOKE 

3-Day Service If You Wish. 

Write for Free Shipping Carton 

and folder on Poly-Choke. 
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ca or traplale 


aw 
by BRUSH 


Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshop—at home 
or in a A heed this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects— 
you can replate worn articles, fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, ete. 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
- Gold, Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, re ‘oppe ror Cadmium. Me thod 
is easy, —. quick. Everything 
furnished equipme nt complete 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
for others, your machine can pay for 
tiself within a week. So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warne: 
Electroplater right away. Send to- 
day for FREE — + E and illus- 
trated literature. 1T AT ONCE! 
WARNER cance codgiarr. L-98 
1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chieago 26, i. 
































g WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, Dept.t.98 5 
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pretty well matched when No. 9’s are 
used in the .410. 

Those who want long-range wildfowl 
guns, capable of killing large ducks, 
geese, and turkeys (which offer more 
area for shot to strike in), must neces- 
sarily use the larger sizes of shot to 
retain penetrating power—and more pel- 
lets to retain pattern density. They 
must also use guns specially bored to 
handle big shot at high velocity. 

The next step above the standard 12 
gauge with 2%-in. chambers is the Mag- 





Right Smart Pigeon Dog 


FTER borrowing a_ well-trained 
A Irish setter from a friend of mine, 
I set out on a trip to hunt wild 
pigeons. This was in California. On the 
way to the chosen spot, I noticed the dog 
looking at me as if he had his fingers 
crossed, so to speak. Having never 
hunted together, neither of us was quite 
sure how the other would turn out. Con- 
sequently there was a strained silence 
all during the ride. 

When we arrived at our destination 
I saw a wave of hunters scaling the 
mountainside where we had intended 
going, so I decided to keep to the bot- 
tom slopes, which were almost straight 
up and down. As the setter and I moved 
in, shooting broke out on all sides, and 
especially above us. 

Spotting a pigeon, I fired twice at 
his fleeting form—to no avail. My bor- 
rowed dog bounded forward for the 
retrieving, and I braced myself for his 
look of disgust when he found no bird. 
Instead, however, he came back proudly 
bearing a fat pigeon in his mouth. Then 
while I stood there with my mouth 
agape, he returned time and again 
always with another pigeon. 

Occasionally I would spot a bird and 
fire away. Whether I hit it or not, the 
setter would return with several pigeons. 
Soon I began wondering what to say if 
a game warden should find me _ sur- 
rounded by piles of freshly killed birds. 

Even after I stopped shooting, that 
fool dog kept bringing pigeons in and 
laying them at my feet. His tongue was 
hanging almost to the ground, but his 
enthusiasm remained undiminished. 

The explanation, of course, was that 
a good percentage of the birds being 
shot by the hordes of hunters above us 
fell within range of my dog. 

We got out of there in a hurry, and 
all the way home the setter kept looking 
at me with a look of utter adoration on 
his face. Six shots and dozens of birds! 
Here indeed was a hunting partner for 
a dog! 

I didn’t have the heart to explain it 
to him, so I kept my big mouth shut.— 
L, Stadon Younggren. 





num 12 with 3-in. chambers, which will 
handle from 1% to 1% oz. of shot. These 
big 12’s, in various doubles or in the 
Winchester Model 12 Heavy Duck Gun, 
extend the range of the 12 gauge a good 
deal, not only because the pattern at any 
given range is denser since there is 
more shot to throw, but because those 
guns are NOT all-round guns and are 
not given all-round chokes. They are 
specially bored, and great pains are 
taken to see that they handle large shot 
well. Whereas the ordinary 12 with a 
catch-as-catch-can choke, built to handle 
anything, will seldom pattern more than 
70 percent, those big guns will often 
pattern close to 80 percent. 

The Magnum 10 gauge guns, formerly 
made by Ithaca and Parker, but just 
before the war made only by Ithaca, 


handle a full 2 ounces of shot in their 
big 3%4-in. cases. Those cannons are the 
last word for the man who wants range 

the cool, calculating pass-shooting ex- 
pert. I borrowed one from the factory. 
It had 32-in, full-choke barrels; and be- 
lieve it or not, I got patterns as high as 
86 percent (almost none under 80 per- 
cent) with No. 3 shot! With it a pal and 
I could break clay targets thrown from 
a hand trap at 60 and 65 yd. He shot a 
round of skeet with it and, if I remem- 
ber correctly, broke 21 birds. All of 
which shows that those big 10’s aren't 
exactly clubs. 

With the ordinary 12 or 16 gauge, then, 
No. 6 would appear to be the best size 
shot for ducks and pheasants, No. 5 or 
No. 4 for geese, and No. 8 for quail. For 
a compromise size for everything from 
quail to decoyed ducks, including up- 
land shooting at grouse and pheasant, 
there are surely no flies on No. 7%. No. 6 
s about the largest that should ever be 
used in a 20 gauge, and the little .410 is 
seen at its best, so the pattern board 
says, with No. 9’s. 


THIS 
RECOIL BUSINESS 


® Although the theory of recoil is simple, 
actually it is fairly complicated. The 
heavier the projectile that is shot from 
a gun, the greater will be the recoil. 
Also, the faster the inertia of that pro 
jectile is overcome, the greater will be 
the recoil. This is known as primary re- 
coil. All other things being equal, a 
rifle firing a 220-gr. bullet will kick more 
than one firing a 110-gr. bullet; and so on 

Secondary recoil is caused by the im- 
pact of powder gases on the air. Hence, 
again all other things being equal, a .35 
caliber rifle will kick more than a .30, 
and a .30 more than a .25, because the 
greater the caliber, the greater the area 
of the gas column. 

The lighter the gun, the more violently 
it will recoil backward. If the gun and 
the projectile each weighed the same, 
theoretically, they would each develop 
the same velocity in opposite directions 
However, the missile is relatively light, 
the gun relatively heavy. 

A 6%-lb. shotgun firing 3% drams of 
powder and 1% oz. of shot has 34.5 foot 
pounds of free recoil, or more than a 
375 Magnum Winchester Model 70, 
which has 31.2. The same load in an 8-lb 
gun has 28 foot pounds of recoil, o1 
slightly more than the .300 Magnum with 
the 220-gr. bullet. The standard 12 
gauge load of 3%, drams of powder and 
1% oz. of shot has a recoil of 24.2 foot 
pounds in a 7-lb. gun, as compared with 
14.3 for the .270 Winchester with the 
130-gr. factory load. 

A shooter will fire from 50 to 100 
shells a day at traps and think nothing 
of it. With his &-lb. gun he is absorbing 
about 24 foot pounds of recoil with every 
shot. Yet this same chap will swear that 
a .30/06 with its 17.5 lb. beats him to 
death. 

The shotgun is fired at moving ob- 
jects, and the shooter’s body is more 
relaxed. His mind is on the target. Con 
sequently, he doesn’t notice recoil much 
State of mind is very important. The 
man who swears that a little .257 with its 
7 lb. of recoil kicks him unpleasantly can 
usually take a pop at a moose with a 
.375 or at a goose with a 12 gauge and 
never feel it. 

The fit of the gun also has a lot to do 
with recoil. A straight stock with little 
drop at heel brings the recoil back on a 
straight line as a push. A broad butt 
plate distributes the recoil over a wide 
area, and the shooter does not feel it so 
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much. A good wide fore-end on a rifle, 
or a beavertail fore-end on a shotgun, 
enables the shooter to take up a good 
deal of the recoil with his left hand and 
arm. 

A crooked stock bangs the comb up 
against the gunner’s cheek, because it 
accentuates muzzle rise instead of bring- 
ing the kick straight back. The too- 
short stock bangs the shooter’s right 
thumb into his nose and makes him 
think he is killed. A small butt plate 
concentrates the kick in a small area. 

The kickingest shotgun I ever used 
was an imported 10 gauge with a short, 
crooked stock and a small conventional 
fore-end that made it impossible to 
take up any recoil with my left hand. 
The kickingest rifle I ever shot was a 
.405 Winchester with a rifle butt plate. 

Noise and apparent recoil are closely 
tied up. If you don’t believe it, shoot a 
.3875 with your ears stopped up. Ap- 
parently the recoil is cut in half. But 
no matter what you shoot, or how, you'll 
be kicked if you think you're going to be 
kicked. 

According to Mert Robinson, Win- 
chester ballistics engineer, here’s how 
free recoil is measured: “The firearm is 
suspended from both the muzzle and the 
breech with fine piano wires supported 
at the top by knife-edges in order to 
permit free movement with the least 
possible friction. There is a firing de- 
vice used either of the elastic type re- 
leased by burning a waxed taper or by 
other suitable mechanical means. Any 
method of releasing the sear without 
disturbing the movement of the weapon 
is satisfactory. 

“At the end of the rifle, a stylus is at- 
tached at right angles which brushes a 
smoked plate as the arm moves rear- 
ward and upward. It will be appreciated 
that the weapon upon discharge will 
move backward in an arc and the 
amount raised determines the free recoil 
in foot pounds. 

“The formula used is as follows: The 
weight of the gun, firing mechanism, 
shell, and one half the weight of the 
suspension wires in pounds is multiplied 
by the amount raised in feet.” 


AN INTERESTING 
KINK FROM THE KRAUTS 


® Accompanying this article is a series 
of pictures of an interesting German 7 x 
64 mm. sporter with a big, high-mounted 
6X German ‘'scope—mounted so high, in 
fact, that with the stock at normal only 
the lower edge of the chin will come 
against the stock at all. BUT the stock 
incorporates an interesting idea—a sep- 
arate piece which pops up, raising the 
comb enough to support the cheek. When 


iron sights are used, one can simply 
press the comb back into place, and it 
is held by a catch. Since a comb height 
that’s correct for iron sights is often 
too low for ‘scope use, and one that’s 
correct for ’scope use is often too high 
and uncomfortable for iron sights, this 
isn’t a bad idea at all. 


HANDLOADS FOR 
FOREIGN CALIBERS 


®F. R. Krause, the gunsmith and custom 
handloader, of 305 E. Iron Avenue, AI- 
buquerque, N. Mex., is making a special- 
ty of furnishing ammunition for Euro- 
pean rifles in odd calibers. He necks 
down, trims, shortens, and otherwise 
alters .30/06 cases for the rimless stuff, 
and uses .303 British, .30/40 Krag, and 
405 Winchester cases for the rimmed 
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TROPHY MOUNTINGS 


For life-like mounting of your hunting tro- 


Phies, ship them to Clearfield Taxidermy. || 
All kinds of game head and life-size mount- || 
ings, rugs, scarfs, gun or clothes racks, || 


lamps and other novelties . . . also expert 


bird mountings. 


SAVE YOUR DEERSKINS 


Have them made into Clearfield custom- 
crafied gloves, vest, coat, jacket or frontier 
shirt (Men’s and women’s styles). Cost is much 
less than comparable quality in retail stores. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
CLEARFIELD TAXIDERMY 


Clearfield . . . Pennsylvania 
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Learn At Home 


Men, Boys, Hunters, Fisher- 
men, mount an 4 4 
lovely wild- nee. Be 
a Taxidermist. Mowne Birds, 
& fs Heads, Fish, Tan skins. 
sou learn easily, quic’ kly in spare 
Have a grand home-mu- 
seum. _ Tineat and the greatest hobby 
known, for sportsmen. Fun, real profits. 


-R EF # 0 a Yes, FREE. Reautiful strange, 


yaluable Book, telling all about 

Taxidermy. Contains over 100 
all kinds. 2 ‘, wild-game, and gommon specimens too. We can Aer e 
tively TE YOu; So bras this opportunity. RUSH letter or 
00 











beautiful mame-pictures, And 
our sqqness. eh can mou 
is amazing FRE K. Don't delay. State your AGE. 


oa 8 yours vey ,if you ar 
W. W. ‘oo OF TAXIDERMY, 3141 Elwood Bidg.. Omaha 2. Neb 



















New Springfield with “Redfield | 
number 70, Receiver sight, ramp front 
Stock with pistol grip and cheek piec 


oil finish. Built to your own specifications. 
$150 de luxe; .270, .220 Swift, .257 Roberts, $175 standard, $200 de luxe. 












BROAD ST., TRENTON 10, NEW JERSEY. 


Trade-in’s accepted 






sight. 
e. Checkered and 
.30-06, $125 standard, 











FRANK PUGLIESE, 1757 So. 
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Lengthen Your 
Gun’s Life with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Why scrub, scrape, or in any way 
injure the fine, smooth surface of 
your gun bore. Use Hoppe’s No. 9. 
It will remove all fouling GENTLY 
and will fully protect your gun 
from rust. Your dealer sells it or 
send us 10c for trial size. Get our 
16 page FREE “Guide to Gun 
Cleaning’’— it's helpful to have and 
it’s yours for a post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














IMPROVE YOUR SHOOTING 


BRING HOME 


MORE GAME 
with the new — 


nud a 


Old timer or beginner, you'll get 
greater accuracy with the Nydar Shot 
gun Sight. Puts a ‘“‘bullseye-in-the-sky” 
—projects a dot and circle into space which 
indicates the exact center of impact of shot 
charge. Helps to determine range, and is a guide 
to correct leading. Built around precision optics 
on basic principle used on aircraft guns. Ideal for 
alitypes of shooting; can be mounted on any type 
shotgun. $27.45 plus installation. On display at 
leading dealers. Makes the perfect Christmas gift. 

Free illustrated folder! 


The Nydar Div., SWAIN NELSON CO. 
2338 Glenview Rd., Glenview, Ill. 
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Pat. Pending 
CONVERTED 
Exclusive Pachmayr Conversion 
tube positively locked in %4 turn. $ 50 
Send your gun and 2 tubes—eatra 
tubes converted at 2.00 ec. 

We install Cutts Comps., Poly and Weaver Chokes 
ond make barrel corrections for accurate pattern 
Positioning. 

Write for descriptive folder and 
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GUN WOR K 5S 


Dept.co 1220 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 15, California 
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is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A. V 
Harding an ardent hunter 
and fisherman. It is a month 
ly publication of 64 or more 
pages chocked-full of interest 
ing articles illustrated with 
actual phot on HUNTING 
FISHING FU R FARMING. 
TRAPPING, et« Each issue 
3 also has many departments 
The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle 
| Dogs. Travel, Fur Farmin 
Trapline Fur Ma and 
Question Box edited ne well 
known men such as Linmvoin 





me biason, Decker and Di: iley 
jet a copy at the newsstand 
- 20¢ a copy or $2. 40 per 
year, or save by sending for 


Special ‘Get Acquainfed’’ Offer 
Nine Months for S14 (saves 80c¢) 


Cover actual photo repro- 


duced in natural color. 


Guaranteed to please sportsamen @F Fur-Fish-Game will re 

fund your money if first copp peturne ad in 10 days. Clip 

ad. fill in addre ss and send ene «to!l “ll. check, stamps 

or mr 

FUR-FISH- GAME 170 E, Long St.. Columbus 15, 0. 

Name 

Address : 
CSC CU — — - 


cartridges. Sometimes, if the German 
cartridge has a thinner rim than Ameri- 
can cases, he has to do some rechamber- 


| ing. 


He can furnish ammunition for 7 x 64 


| . s e 
mm. Mauser rifles, but it is usually nec- 





| 





essary to open up the rear of those 
7 x 64 chambers because the diameter of 
the base of the 7 x 64 case is less than 
that of the .270 and the .30/06. Krause is 
even loading for the 8.15 x 46-R, the 9.3 
x 72-R, and other esoteric calibers. If 
you own an orphan three-barrel job, a 
Schuetzen, or a double rifle, take your 
troubles to Krause. It sounds as if he’s 
the man to fix you up. 


THE “JAPANESE LUGER” 


@One of the most prized souvenirs of 
the late Pacific war is the so-called 
“Japanese Luger.” It is a nice-looking 
little pistol with a good grip which re- 
sembles that of the German Luger. The 
locking system is, however, more like 





that of the Italian Glisenti or the Ger- 
man Mauser pistol. 

The correct name for the pistol is the 
“Nambu.” There are two models—the 
1914, which is illustrated here—and the 
modification of 1925. The later model 
has a larger trigger guard, so the weapon 
can be fired with gloves on, no grip 
safety, and a different cocking piece. 

But what about using these Nambus? 
Not much chance, since the ammuni- 
tion was made only in Japan. The car- 
tridge resembles the bottle-necked 7.65 
mm. (.30) Luger cartridge, but it is an 
8 mm., loaded with a bullet weighing 
approximately 100 gr. for a velocity of 
860 foot seconds. No American-made 
cartridge is interchangeable with it. 
Possibly the demand for ammunition 
might persuade some loading company 
to bring out the cartridge, but that is 
improbable because the 8 mm. Nambu 
cartridge is also used in that terrible 
turkey, the Model 34 Jap pistol.—Jack 
O’Connor. 








Shooters. 


JACK O’CONNOR will be glad to help you get the best results 

from your firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 

tions to him in care of this magazine, inclosing sufficient postage 
for his reply, which will be sent you by mail 


Problems 


Address your ques- 








Good German Rifle 


Question: While stationed in Germany, I be- 
came the proud owner of a German-made rifle. 


| It is a bolt-action arm with two triggers and 


seems quite similar to our Army Springfield. It 
is stamped “8 x 57-JS” and “Krupp—Laufstahl.” 
The bore seems slightly larger than .30 caliber. 
It is in excellent condition. Please tell me some- 
thing about this rifle, including the type ot 
ammunition it uses —Lloyd W. Clements, Nev. 


Answer: It sounds as if you have a very 
nice rifle there. Ammunition should not give 
you any trouble. The German 8 x 57-JS cartridge 
is the same as the 8 mm. Mauser which is 
turned out regularly in this country by all the 
major loading companies. There is a great de- 
mand for that cartridge, however, and until 
things get back to normal it will be in short 
supply on the shelves of the sporting-goods 
houses.—J. O'C. 


Light Bullets in a .30/30 


Question: I have been wondering about using 
110 and 150-gr. bullets in my .30/30 Winchester 
Model 94. Will these bullets harm the barrel 
in any way, and will they increase the range 
and killing power of the rifle?—Lester Barry, 
Mich. 


Answer: The 110 or 150-gr. bullets will not 
harm the barrel of your Model 94 at all. How- 
ever, I seriously doubt if either of them would 
increase the effectiveness of your rifle over 
that obtained with the standard 170-gr. bullet. 
The 170-gr. delivers 1,405 foot pounds of energy 
at 100 yd. The 110-gr., although it has a 
higher muzzle velocity, delivers only 1,250 foot 
pounds at 100 yd., and the 150 gr. delivers 1,419 
foot pounds. 

As you can see, you gain nothing by using 
the 150 gr and lose a good deal by using the 
110 gr. Furthermore, most .30/30’s will shoot 
those lighter bullets to a good deal different 
point of impact from that of the 170 gr. for 
which these rifles are sighted in. I know of 
many a buck who has lived a long life because 
people used lighter bullets = oe bothering 
to check as to where they hit.—J. O’C. 


Fodder for an Old 10 Gauge 


Question: I own a superannuated 10 gauge 


Winchester Model 01 lever-action shotgun that 
has been used on ducks for the last 20 or 25 





years. Is it dangerous to use modern high- 
speed duck loads in this old shotgun? —Herbert 
E. Fuller, Mass. 


Answer: If I were you I wouldn’t use any- 
thing hotter than the old light 10 gauge load in 
that Model 01 lever action. One such load is 
the Winchester Ranger, which uses 414 drams 
of powder and 1% oz. of shot. With that stuff 
I think the gun would be O.K., but anything 
hotter might take it apart.—J. O’C. 


Correct Revolver Ammo 


Question: My father recently gave me a 
revolver which he has owned for a long time, 
but which he hasn’t used in 10 years. It is 


marked “H. & R. Arms Co.” and “.38 S. & W 
ctge.” It is a 5S-shot affair and has a 2-in. 
barrel. 


Are .38 Specials the right cartridges for my 
gun? If not, what should I get?—Harry Bar- 
nett, N. J. 


Answer: The correct ammunition for your 
old Harrington & Richardson revolver is not 
the .38 Special at all, but the .38 S. & W. 
(Smith & Wesson). It is a popular cartridge, 
but not so powerful as the .38 Special.—J. O’C. 


A Fine German ‘Scope 


Question: I have a ‘scope sight which was 
sent to me from Germany. It is marked “Carl 
Zeiss—Jena—Zielklein.” Is this a good ‘scope, 
and can I get mounts for it in this country?— 
Albert A. Roberts, Vt. 


Answer: The Zeiss Zielklein 21%4X 'scope is 
one of the best low-power hunting ’scopes made 
anywhere. Like the American-made G-88, Alas- 
kan, Texan, and Noske, it has a standard 22 
mm. tube; so you have a great choice of mounts 
—Stith, Redfield, Griffin & Howe, Jaeger, Pach- 
mayr, and others.—J. O’C. 


.303 British and Krag Compared 


Question: A friend of mine owns a .303 Brit- 
ish rifle. We have had several arguments on the 
speed and range of the bullet. He claims it is 
faster and has a longer range than a .30/06 

My opinion is that the .303 is a powerful and 
very effective rifle, but that it isn’t in the same 
class with the .30/06. To my knowledge it is 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON 


Home Kepava] 


You can save up 
to 50% on house- 
hold repairs—and 
have lots of fun 
besides—if you fol- 
low the simple step- 
by-step__instruc- 
tions in this big 
new 260-page book! 
TINKERING WITH TOOLS tells you every- 
thing you need to know to cut repair bills— 
how to refinish floors, how to repair furniture, 
electrical appliances and plumbing fixtures, 
how to lay sidewalks, shingle roofs, plaster 
walls, renew sash cords and hundreds of other 
repairs and improvements around the home! 
Never before has so many valuable facts been 











TINKERING 
“% TOOLS 
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crammed into one big cloth-bound deluxe 
edition to sell for only $1.49! Books of 
similar size usually sell for $2.50 or more! 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 
Just mail coupon below and pay postman only 
$1.49, plus a few cents postage, on delivery. If, 
after 10 days’ examination, you wish to return 
book for any reason, we will gladly refund every 
cent you paid. See this book now at 0 our expense! 


oS ee OE aes 


OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. OL-17 | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, | 


TINKERING WITH TOOLS. I will pay ———. | 
only $1.49, plus few cents postage, on delivery 
dissatisfied, I may return book within 10 days p | 


full refund 

ll EE TE ORIN Aa, 
ADDRESS en : - sincnenenidiaanenae | 
CITY ZONE...... STATE.......--..- ; | 


(it you prefer te remit new, we pay postage. Same refund querantee) | 
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HOW TO BUILD AND 


REPAIR RADIOS 





EVERYBODY’S RADIO MANUAL 


256 Pages! 216 Pictures! 75 Wiring Diagrams! 
Only $1.49 in DeLuxe binding 


This clear-cut book is jam-packed with step- 
by-step instructions for building and repair- 
ing all types of radios! It shows how to 
solder, cut, drill, read radio wiring dia- 
grams, make testing instruments, check cir- 
cuits, improve old radios, wire battery sets 
for AC current, add phonograph attach- 
ments. You'll find complete plans for build- 
ing 11 sets including an FM radio, an AC- 
DC short wave receiver, a 3-way portable! 
It’s just bursting with short-cuts, pictures, 
diagrams and tables! 


READ IT 7 DAYS FREE! 


Order now while stocks are available! Send no 
money now—just fill in and mail coupon below. 
Pay postman only $1.49 plus few cents postage. You 
take no risk. If after 7 days’ Free Trial you're not 
delighted, return it for full refund. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 





Popular Science Publishing Co., Dept. OL-17 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York m, M. F. 
Send me “Everybody's Radio Manual.”’ | 

will pay postman $1.49 plus postage. If not 


delighted, I may return book within 7 days for 
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| Hornet? 


similar to the .30/40 Krag. It may have a bit 
more velocity, however, since it uses a 172-gr. 
bullet, and the Krag a 180. Can you set us 
straight on this business? —Harrington McCully, 
Calif. 


Answer: The .303 British cartridge is very 
similar to our .30/40 Krag. As loaded in this 
country, the .303 uses a 215-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,200 foot seconds. The Krag 
uses a 220-gr. bullet at the same velocity. The 
British service load uses a bullet weighing 
about 170 gr. at a velocity of about 2,500, 


whereas the Krag uses a 180-gr. bullet at about | 


the same velocity.—J. O’ C. 


Converting a .25/20 to .218 Bee 


Question: My .25/20 Winchester Model 1892 
has a “shot-out” barrel, but the receiver and 
action are in good shape. I have been thinking 
of having the rifle rebarreled for the .218 Bee. I 
should think this would be possible, since I 
understand the Bee is the .25/20 case necked 
down. This would mean that the receiver and 
magazine would not have to be altered. Is this 
correct? 








I want to use the rifle on wild turkeys and | 


woodchucks in a hilly country where no shots 
will be at more than 250 yd.—Fred D. Herman, 
W. Va. 


Answer: May I suggest that you get in touch 
with the Service Department, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. I know 
they have rebarreled some .25/20 Model 92’s to 
.218 Bee. For varmint use, it is a much better 
cartridge than the .25/20, and I think you 
would like it a lot.—J. O’C. 


.22 Remington Special 


Question: For a number of years I have 
owned a .22 Remington Special slide-action 
rifle. The cartridge is larger than the regular 
.22 Long Rifle and seems to have plenty of 
power. How does it compare with the .22 
How should it be sighted in?—T. H. 
Allen, Ark. 


Answer: The 22 Remington Special (or .22 
W.R.F.) cartridge is a little more powerful than 
the .22 Long Rifle, but does not compare at all 
with the .22 Hornet. The .22 Special uses a 
45-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 1,450 foot 
seconds. The Hornet uses the same weight 
bullet, but at a muzzle velocity of 2,650 foot 
seconds. 

Sight your rifle in to hit the point of aim 
at 85 yd. You will then be 1% in. high at 50 
yd. and 2 in. low at 100.—/J. O’C. 


When Not to Rebarre! 


Question: I have a .25/20 Marlin 
and would like to know if it would be practical 
to have it rebarreled to take the .218 Bee 
cartridge. 
expensive I might as well buy a new Win 
chester Model 65 in .218 Bee. What 
opinion?—Ingmar Wicklund, Minn. 


Answer: I would not consider it practical 
to rebarrel a .25/20 Marlin for .218 Bee. No 
factory barrel is available, and to have one 
custom-made would cost you around $50. As 


you say, you could buy a new .218 Bee for not 
much more than that. All in all, I think you 
would be smart to get a new rifle and forget 
the rebarreling idea.—J. O’ 


Too Little Headspace in Mauser 


Question: Recently I purchased a secondhand 
7 x 57 mm. Mauser rifle made by L. Forten- 
bach, of Munich, Germany. The weapon is in 
good condition. It has a solid matted rib on 
the barrel, a two-leaf folding sight, detachable 
Mauser ‘scope mounts, a folding peep sight 
inletted into the neck of the stock, double set 


triggers, engraved and stippled action, and a 
Circassian-walnut stock with cheekpiece. A 
very small amount of erosion is apparent in 
the throat of the chamber 

I have not fired the rifle as yet, since it is 
necessary to push the bolt handle fairly hard 
in order to close the bolt on a cartridge. This 


happens with both Remington and D.W.M. 
ammunition. The heads of the extracted cases 
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show evidence of scraping. Is it safe to fire 
the rifle in this condition? If not, what should 
I do about it?—B. E. Harrison, Fla. 


Answer: It sounds to me as if you have a 
darned fine rifle. Those 7 mm. German Mausers 
are usually more accurate than the 8 mm. jobs. 

It also sounds to me as if you had a minimum 
chamber. In fact, I know you have. By mini- 
mum chamber I mean that you have too little 
headspace. If I were you I would have a good 
gunsmith lengthen that chamber about .002 in. 
with 7 mm. reamers. That will permit you to 
seat perfectly any factory-made 7 mm. Mauser 
cartridge. 

Firing the rifle in its present condition would 
create higher-than-normal pressures, and you 
would probably have difficulty in extracting the 
fired cases. But I do not think you would run 
the slightest danger.—J. O’C. 


Converting a .25/20 


Question: I have a .25/20 Winchester Model 
92 carbine which I should like to have re- 
barreled to .257, since I have heard so much 
about that cartridge as a varmint killer. Is such 
a conversion possible? If not, please give me 
any suggestions you can. I find that the .25/20 
loses killing power and accuracy very fast at 
ranges of more than 200 yd. I want to use the 
rifle for woodchucks and foxes.—William Van- 
diver, Calif. 


I am sorry, but the Winchester 
Model 92 action is neither long enough nor 
strong enough to handle the .257 cartridge. 
Take a look at a .257 sometime and compare it 
to a .25/20, and you will see what I mean. 

For a more effective varmint rifle probably the 
smartest thing for you to do is write to the 
Winchester company and ask them if they can 
fit a .218 Bee barrel to that .25/20 of yours. 
The Bee has a great deal more velocity—2,860 
foot seconds with the 45-gr. bullet—and I think 
you will find that it kills on” than the .25/20 
at the longer ranges.—J. O 


Answer: 


Identical Guns—Different Shooting 


Question: A friend of mine and I have identi- 
cal shotguns—16 gauge Winchester Model 12’s. 
Mine is bored modified. He cut off 3 in. of his 
barrel, and by all that’s sensible he shouldn’t 
have much of a gun. But here’s the truth: His 
gun makes a much better pattern at 40 yd. 
than mine! We both use Winchester Super- 
Speed shells. In fact, his gun makes a beau- 
tiful pattern while mine is spotty. His gun is 
old, but mine is new. 

Can you give me any explanation of this 
matter?—Roy E. Mason, N.Y. 


Answer: You cannot judge accurately, using 
only one brand of ammunition and one shot 
size, exactly what your gun will do. I would 
guess that your friend’s gun is particularly 
adapted to the load you used. On the other 
hand, I think that if you experiment with dif- 
ferent loads you will be able to find something 
entirely satisfactory. Usually a gun bored modi- 
fied or improved modified will give a more even 
distribution of shot than a full-choke gun, but 
will not put so high a percentage of shot in a 
given area. 

My personal opinion is that anyone who de- 
sires to improve the performance of a fine 
shotgun like yours should equip it with either 
a Cutts Compensator, a Poly-Choke, or a 
Weaver-Choke. These devices make a gun 
adaptable to a multiple of purposes, and gen- 
erally make it shoot better than it ever did 
before.—J. O” 


‘Scope and Iron Sights? 


Question: Is it possible to have a scope sight 
mounted high enough so that regular iron 
sights may be used when desired? I have a 
.35 Remington pump, fitted with a Weaver 330 
*scope, and last fall I missed a buck at 50 ft. 
because he was running through the brush so 
fast I couldn’t find him in the ’scope. If I had 
had iron sights, I could have got him.—Robert 
Cantwell, Wis. 


Answer: I very strongly advise you not to 
mount a ‘scope either offset or above an iron 
rear sight. If you do, you will find it very dif- 





ficult to shoot accurately with the ‘scope be- 
cause your cheek will not be firm against the 
comb. You simply couldn’t hold steadily enough 
for good aiming. 

Actually, you do not need a scope for close- 
range deer hunting in the brush, but at that 
I cannot understand why you couldn’t pick 
up the buck at 50 ft. with the ‘scope sight. 
I have killed many running jack rabbits at 
that distance and have never had any trouble 
getting them in the field of view. To me, look- 
ing through a hunting ‘scope is almost as easy 
as looking through a window.—J. O’C. 


Three Foreign Handguns 


Question: When I returned from Europe last 
year I brought three pistols that I had “‘liber- 
ated” from some German soldiers. One of them 
is marked “‘Luger, Cal. .38’’; another ‘“Bohmi- 
sche Waffenfabrik Pistole, Mod. 27, Kal. 7.65” 
and the third “Cal. 7.65 SSU.” Please identify 
these guns for me, if possible. What does 
“SSU” stand for? Can ammunition for all of 
them be obtained in this country?—Harry J. 
Arnold, Fla. 


Answer: Your Luger pistol is chambered 
for the 9 mm. Luger cartridge, which is made in 
this country by all the major loading companies 
The gun marked Model 27 is a good little Czech 
pistol chambered for our .32 A.C.P. (Automatic 
Colt Pistol) cartridge. The third weapon is 
evidently the same caliber, but I cannot tell you 
the maker. I am as puzzled about the meaning 
of “SSU” as you are. Perhaps some of the 
readers know.—J. O’C. 


Care and Feeding of Shotguns 


Question: I have recently purchased a 20 
gauge Stevens pump gun, but since I’m pretty 
green at the shotgun game I’d like some in- 
formation about it. 


The gun is chambered for 234-in. shells. What 
other size shells will it handle safely? What 
are the best loads for pheasants, quail, grouse, 
ducks, crows, rabbits, squirrels, and deer? 


Can I have a Poly-Choke taken off of a 16 
gauge gun and installed on this 20? Can rifled 
slugs be fired through a Poly-Choke? 

Should the gun be taken down or left as- 
sembled when put away? What is the correct 
way to clean the gun?—Bob Larrabee, Conn. 


Answer: That 20 gauge Stevens pump will 
handle any standard 20 gauge factory load, as 
long as the shell itself is not more than 234 
in. long. 

In selecting shot size for upland game, it is 
always wise to cater to your gun rather than to 
the game. In other words, pattern your gun 
with different brands of ammunition and dif- 
ferent shot sizes and see which one your gun 
handles best. 

For rabbits, squirrels, ducks, and pheasants, 
either No. 6 or 7% shot should be satisfactory. 
Choose the one your gun patterns best. For 
quail and crows I’d prefer No. 7% or 8. 

If you intend to hunt deer, I suggest using 
rifled slugs. They can be used with a Poly- 
Choke, but you should adjust the Poly for 
cylinder, not one of the choke settings. 

You cannot install a 16 gauge Poly-Choke on 
a 20 gauge gun. 

It does not make any difference whether you 
put your gun away assembled or taken down. 
You should, however, be careful in assembling 
it to avoid damaging the threads. 

Unless the barrel is leaded, you don’t need 
to do anything more than run an oily rag 
through it when you put it away. If it is 
leaded, however, swab it with a good solvent 
and clean it with a brass brush.—J. O’C. 


Rust in a .22 Barrel 


Question: I do quite a bit of gunsmithing 
and repairing as a hobby—I’m a machinist in 
an experimental laboratory—and I have a bone 
to pick with you because you say there’s no 
need to clean a .22 after shooting. I’ve had 
several of these rifles, absolutely ruined by 
rust, come into my shop, even though the own- 
ers did use noncorrosive ammunition. 

Perhaps, in the Southwest where you live, 
and everything is as dry as a cork leg, a man 
doesn’t have to clean his .22, but up here 
where it rains more often than it doesn’t, you’ve 
got to keep the outside and the inside of your 
rifle cleaned and oiled if you don’t want it to 
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Noncorrosive primers are fine, and 


rust away. 
help a lot, but I don’t think you should tell 


people that they never have to clean their 
rifles if they use them —Charles R. Roberts, 
Wash. 

Answer: I believe the explanation of those 


rusted .22 barrels is that they were used at one 
time with the old type of corrosive priming and 
were not cleaned before the owners started us- 
ing the noncorrosive stuff. I also think it’s pos- 
sible that the owners used copper-coated bullets, 
instead of greased bullets. Those copper-coated 
jobs do not cause rust, but they do not prevent 
its forming as do greased bullets. 

I have never had any trouble whatsoever with 
rust when using noncorrosive priming and 
greased bullets. My son’s .22 Winchester Model 
75 has never been cleaned, except for inspec- 
tion purposes, in the last 7 vears. It has no 
rust in the barrel, yet it has been rained on— 
literally soaked—and used in damp mountains. 

On a recent trip to British Columbia I took 
along a .22 sporter. Many times I carried it all 
day in a saddle scabbard where it was rained 
on and got thoroughly wet. It collected a little 
rust on the outside, but not a bit in the bore 
and barrel—thanks to noncorrosive priming and 
greased bullets. 

Just the same, I am running your letter for 
the benefit of those who may profit by it.— 
J. o'C. 

Makings of a Varmint Rifle 

Question: I have an 8 mm. Mauser with a 
barrel in not very good condition. So I want to 
get it converted, but don’t know to what. I 
want something that will be capable of slam- 
ming out a .22 caliber bullet of about 45 or 
55 gr. at around 3,100 foot seconds. I have been 
thinking of the .22/.250. Is this an accurate 
cartridge, or would a regular 8 mm. cartridge 
necked down to .22 be better? 

The gun I have in mind will be used almost 
entirely for woodchucks and crows. So what 
would be the approximate barrel life, with 


maximum loads and jacketed bullets at some- 
thing like these velocities?—Alfred M. New- 
hard, Pa. 

Answer: Your idea of having a 98 Mauser 
action barreled r the .22 Varminter (which 
is the .22/.250) is a swell idea. I do not think 


you could make a better choice. The .22/.250 
is one of the most accurate cartridges ever de- 
signed, and is very elastic for different loads 
and bullet weights 

You can get a muzzle velocity of around 
3,700 foot seconds with the 55-gr. bullet— 
and up to 4,400 foot seconds with the 41 gr. I 
have poured more than 2,000 rounds through 
my own pet 22/.250, and the accuracy is still 
superb—a fact which I attribute largely to the 
use of graphite wads exclusively. It’s a hand- 
loading proposition all the way through. 

The gun you have in mind will be just what 
the doctor ordered for long-range varmint shoot- 
ing. And if you don’t want to get into reload- 
ing yourself, there are places where you can get 
good handloads.—J. O’C. 


The Dangerous .280 Ross 


Question: I have just bought a .280 Ross 
sporter, Model 1910. Please give me your 
opinion of it.—P. W. Nickel, Pa. 


Answer: I am sorry to say that if your .280 
Ross has screw-type locking lugs on the head of 
the bolt, it is extremely dangerous to use, for 
it is possible to assemble the bolt in such a way 
that the lugs do not engage when the rifle is 
fired. This permits the bolt to blow back into 
the face of the shooter. There have been many 
very serious accidents and deaths from 
shooting those Ross models 

Better have the rifle inspected by a competent 
gunsmith before attempting to use it. It looks 
from here as if you had one of the bad ones, 
and you want to be on the safe side.—J. O’C. 


even 


What Calibers for Deer? 


Question: You have often stated that you 
consider it unsportsmanlike to use a .25/20 
for deer; also that this caliber is just a deer 
crippler. I disagree with you and feel that it 
is the man behind the rifle who is the crippler— 
not the rifle. 

I killed my first deer when I was 13, using 
a .25/20. I shot it at about 75 yd. and broke 
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its neck with the first shot. I have never yet 
merely wounded or crippled a deer with the 
.25/20. In the country where I do my hunting 


northern Idaho—it is considered better sports 
manship to get your deer with a small caliber 
than with a large one. I have seen more deer 
crippled with large-caliber rifles than with sma 

ones. 





If only every hunter learned to shoot at a 
vital spot there would be fewer cripples. A lot 
of fellows, however, think that with a large 
caliber, high-power rifle they can hit a decr 
any place and have him go down to stay. They’r« 
the fellows who do most of the crippling. I! 
they’d learn to shoot straight, they wouldn't 
need those powerful weapons and could get their 
deer with the .25/20 as I do.—Larry Hoskins 
Navy. 


Answer: A gun editor is always sticking his 
neck out when he states that any caliber is 
inadequate for such and such game. I thorough- 
ly agree with you that the .25/20, in the hands 
of a cool, precise shot, can be entirely adequate 
for deer. However, I still feel that it is en- 
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tirely inadequate, in the hands of the average 
hunter 


The p« 


1early the 


yint is that today’s hunter does not get 
amount of practice at hunting that 
is forefathers did. He is, generally, a city 
iweller who has to confine his hunting to a 
short vacation with perhaps a week-end trip now 
and then. This type of hunter can never reach 
the heights of precision that the back- 
woodsman did 

When recommending big-game rifles I try to 
hink of the fellow who hunts a little, instead 
f the fellow who hunts a lot. The latter knows 
what he can do and how to do it. I think that 
t’s everyone's duty to try to persuade the hunter 
vho is only mediocre to use a caliber that is 
adequate in power, so he will not unnecessarily 


wound game.—J. O’C 


cool 


Higher Front Sight Needed 


Question: I have a 30/40 Winchester Model 
95 carbine on which I once installed a peep 
sight. When I found I couldn’t hit anything 
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with it, I took the sight off and sent the rifle 
to the factory for new sights. They fitted a 
white-bead front and an open rear. 

With the rear sight adjusted as low as pos- 
sible, I tried to target the rifle at 100 yd., from 
a rest, and using the 180-gr. bullet. All the 
shots were about 1 ft. above the 5-in. bull, but 
in fairly good line with it. 

I can’t lower the rear sight any farther, nor 
can I raise the front sight. I have tried 220-gr. 
bullets, and they seem to work a little better, 
but not much. Have you any suggestions?— 
J. B. Fitzgerald, N. H. 


Answer: What you need is a higher front 
sight. May I suggest that you remove the 
present front sight and send it to the Lyman 
Gun Sight Co., Middlefield, Conn. Tell them 
that with it your rifle shoots 1 ft. high at 100 
yd. and that you want a higher front sight to 
fit the rifle. If I were you I would specify a 
3/32-in. gold bead. I think that is about right 

Those Model 95 carbines have barrels that 
give excessive whip. I had one once in .30/06, 
and it gave reasonably good accuracy with one 
make of ammunition and one weight of bullet, 
but when I changed brands or bullet weight I 
never had any notion where that baby would 
group. I sold it many years ago, but I remem- 
ber that it put the 180-gr. Western hollow-point 
load more than 1 ft. higher than the 150-gr. 
military stuff at 100 yd. 

It might be that you could shop around and 
find some ammunition which would shoot to the 
point of aim at 100 yd. in your rifle. A new 
front sight, however, would be an easier so- 


lution.—J. O’C 


The “‘Eddystone” Service Rifle 


Question: I have a rifle that is in good con- 
dition, but I am in doubt as to its caliber. The 
name on the breech is Eddystone, but it looks 
just like the 1917 Enfield service rifle. In fact, 
it’s marked “U.S. Model 1917." What confuses 
me is the name. Please straighten me out.— 
Charles Randolph, N. H. 


Answer: That is a 1917 Enfield you have 
there. It is chambered for the standard .30/06 
cartridge. During the fisst World War, hun- 
dreds of thousands of them were made (under 
the supervision of Remington, I believe) in 
the arsenal at Eddystone, Pa., which accounts 
for the name. The action is one of the strong- 
est made. Thousands of those rifles have been 
rebuilt into fine sporters.—J. O'C. 


Rebarreling a Mannlicher 


Question: A friend of mine gave me a Model 
1910 Mannlicher-Schoenauer 9.5 mm. rifle 
which bears the words ‘“Gestern-Waffenfabr- 
Geo. Steyr.”’ This rifle is a single-trigger, take- 
down, sporting model, and is a beautiful piece 
of work. However, it is my understanding that 
ammunition for it is not available in the U. S. 

Would it be possible to have this rifle rebar- 
reled for either .270 or .300 Savage?—D. R. 
Blackburn, Tex. 


Answer: No, your Mannlicher-Schoenauer ac- 
tion is too short for the .270 cartridge. You 
could get it rebarreled for .300 Savage or to .257 
Roberts. I suggest that you get in touch with a 
gunsmith and explain your problem to him. I 
think a f¢ %od one could fix you up.—J. O’C. 


Rifle for Texas Game 


Question: I am thinking of buying a rifle for 
use on small game and varmints here in central 
Texas—squirrels, crows, hawks, jack rabbits, 
and small white-tail deer. Most of our shooting 
is done at 150 yd. or more, especially when after 
jack rabbits. Deer are usually shot at shorter 
range and are quite small, averaging about 75 
lb., dressed. 

What rifle would you recommend for these con- 
ditions? I have considered the .22 Hornet and 
the .257 Roberts.—Sidney D. Porter, Tex. 


Answer: I think that either a Winchester 
Model 70 or a Remington Model 720 in .257 
Roberts would make an ideal ocmbination for 
your small-game and deer shooting in Texas. 
The .22 Hornet is not adequate in power for 
game the size of deer. The cartridge is loaded 
with a 46-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
2,680 foot seconds and does not have the wallop 
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or penetration to stop a deer in its tracks. Using 
it, you would merely wound a great many 
animals. 

The .257, however, is nearly as accurate a 
cartridge as the Hornet under ideal conditions, 
and it is more accurate over long ranges and 
on windy days. Furthermore, it is a real stopper 
of game the size of those Texas deer.—J. O’C. 


Sighting In for Different Loads 


Question: Is there any way of sighting in a 
.30/06, using the 150-gr. bullet, so that it won’t 
be necessary to change the sight setting when 
using the 220-gr. bullet up to 100 yd.? I have 
been told that there is, but I don’t see it.— 
Sam Roberts, Oreg. 


Answer: I am afraid you will have to shoot 
your rifle with the 220-gr. bullet to see where 
the point of impact is in comparison with the 
150-gr. load. Rifles have their own individual 
characteristics, and the point of impact of dif- 
ferent-weight bullets is entirely dependent on 
barrel vibration. Sight your rifle to put the 
150-gr. bullet on the point of aim at 229 yd. 
Then see where the 220 gr. strikes at 100 yd.— 
J. OC. 


Cartridge for the 8 mm. Mauser 


Question: I have a Mauser Model 98 rifle and 
would like some information about it. I have 
two boxes of Western 8 mm. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer cartridges. They seem to fit the 
action all right, but the directions on the boxes 
say they are for the Model 1908 Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer rifle only. Can I use them in the 
Mauser?—Len S. Brenchley, Utah. 


Answer: Do not use those 8 mm. Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer cartridges in your Mauser 98. They 
are entirely different from 8 mm. Mauser car- 
tridges. Really, the correct name for the Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer is the 8.2 x 56 mm. The car- 
tridge has a slightly larger bullet and a shorter 
case with a shorter body. As you can see, using 
it in a 7.9 x 57 Mauser would give you greatly 
excessive headspace and high, dangerous pres- 
sures. 

The correct ammunition for that rifle of yours 
is the 8 mm. Mauser cartridge, also called the 
7.9, as loaded by all the major loading com- 
panies.—J. O’C. 


Pheasants at Close Range 


Question: I have just bought a 12 gauge 
Winchester Model 12 pump gun, with a 26-in. 
barrel, matted rib, and improved-cylinder bore. 
I will use the gun mainly for pheasants at close 
range, and occasionally for deer, with rifled 


slugs. Do you think the boring is correct for 
this use, or should I have a variable-choke de- 
vice installed? —Kenneth Harper, Mich. 


Answer: I think that if I were you I would 
leave that Model 12 as it is. A 26-in. barrel is 
a nice handy length, and since I gather you are 
a fast shot I do not think you will be handi- 
capped by the relatively wide pattern of the 
improved-cylinder boring. Furthermore, that 
boring handles rifled slugs very well. I would 
certainly give it a good tryout, and then if you 
find you want a more constricted pattern you 
could have a variable-choke device fitted.— 
J. OC. 


Mannlicher Schoenaver Carbine 


Question: While I was in Germany with the 
Army I picked up a fine sporting rifle. It was 
made by Steyr in Austria and is marked 
“M1903.” I do not know the exact caliber, 
but it seems to be about .25, since a .25/35 
cartridge will fit the barrel, although the bolt 
won’t close on it. Can you tell me anything 
about this rifle and the kind of ammunition it 
uses?—George C. Caldwell, Ohio. 


Answer: That rifle of yours is the famous 
Mannlicher Schoenauer, chambered for the’ 6.5 
Mannlicher Schoenauer cartridge which in nor- 
mal times is loaded in this country by, I be- 
lieve, all the major loading companies with 
various bullets ranging in weight from 140 to 
160 gr. Because of their great sectional den- 
sity, these 6.9 bullets give great penetration and 
have been successfully used, with carefully 
placed shots, on even the largest game. 

The 6.5 Mannlicher Schoenauer is usually 
seen in this country as a light carbine with an 
18-in. barrel. It makes a very handy little 
woods rifle for short and medium ranges. The 
Lyman Gun Sight Co. makes a special receiver 
sight for it—Model 36-MS. So equipped, it 
would make you a dandy arm for most deer 
shooting. Ammunition should be available by 
the time another season rolls around.—jJ. O’C. 


.220 Swift Not for Big Game 


Question: What is your opinion of a Win- 
chester Model 70, chambered for the .220 Swift, 
as a deer rifle? If you do not recommend it, 
even when using soft-point bullets, what other 
caliber in Model 70 would you suggest?— 
William D. Bosworth, W. Va. 


Answer: The Winchester Model 70 in .220 


- Swift is an ideal combination for long-range 


varmint shooting However, it cannot be con- 
sidered a deer rifle. The high-velocity .22 bul- 
lets shed their speed so rapidly that it is prac- 
tically impossible to construct a bullet that 
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will perform uniformly at all ranges. For this 
reason the .220 Swift is undependable on big 
game, and the consensus of opinion nowadays 
is that it is best as a long-range varmint and 
predator killer. 

For a combination big-game and varmint car- 
tridge in the Model 70, why not have it cham- 
bered for the .297?—J. O’C. 


M-1 Rifle Not a Sporter 


Question: Do you think a government .30/06 
M-1 rifle would be good for use on deer? Cana 
‘scope be mounted on it in such a way that it 
does not have to be removed when loading?— 
Martin J. Ford, La. 


Answer: I am afraid there isn’t much hope 
for M-1 rifles as sporters. In the first place, 
Uncle Sam hasn't turned them loose and isn’t 
going to. Second, they are on the heavy side. 
Third, a ’scope has to be mounted offset to the 
left or on some type of swing mount such as the 
Pachmayr. 

As far as caliber is concerned, of course, the 
.30/06 is one of most effective all-round car- 
tridges ever designed and has been used on 
practically all the big game of the world.— 


J. OC. 


Right Bullet for Brush Hunting 


Question: I have a .30/06 Winchester Model 
70 and a supply of the following cartridges, all 
with 180-gr. bullets: Western Super-X soft 
nose, Remington soft nose, Winchester Silver- 
tip, and Remington Bronze Point Which of 
these four do you consider the best for use on 
white-tail deer in Michigan at ranges that will 
probably not exceed 250 yd ?—Philip Farns- 
worth, Mich. 


Answer: I think you will find that any of 
those bullets do very nicely on white-tail deer. 
Since you hunt in brushy country, however, 
where the bullet is likely to hit limbs and twigs 
before it hits the deer, a bullet of the round- 
nose type will probably be deflected less. 

The main idea, however, is to hit your deer 
well up in the chest area. If you put a bullet 
there, you won't have to worry about what 
kind it is. You are going to have yourself a 
piece of venison.—J. O’C. 


Rifle for All American Game 


Question: Please give me some information 
on the .348 Winchester Model 71. Is it a better 
rifle for all-round big-game use than the .32 
Special? What are the best bullet weights to 
use with it?—John Sproull, Pa. 


Answer: The .348 Winchester cartridge is one 
of the best for all American game, including 
moose and grizzlies, at moderate ranges. It is 
a far more powerful caliber than the 32 Special. 
It uses, for instance, a 200-gr. bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,550 foot seconds, whereas 
the .32 Special uses a 165-gr. bullet at 2,260. 

For all-round use, I think the 200-gr. soft- 
point bullet is probably your best bet. It has 
earned a most excellent reputation as a killer. 
For moose and grizzlies, however, the 250-gr. 
Silvertip might be the best because of its 
deeper penetration.—J. O’C. 


New Barrels Obtainable 


Question: I have a 12 gauge L. C. Smith 
double-barreled shotgun, and the barrels are in 
very bad condition. Is it possible to have new 
barrels fitted and if so, where?—John J. Crain, 
®. ¥. 


Answer: I believe you can have a new pair 
of barrels fitted to your L. C. Smith by the L. C. 
Smith Gun Co., Fulton, N. Y. Write to their 
service department, giving the serial number of 
your gun, before you send it in, however.— 


J. o’e. 


9 mm. Spanish Pistol 


Question: I have a Spanish Star pistol which 
is almost identical in appearance with the 
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.45 Colt automatic. On one side it is marked 
“Cal. 9 mm.” and on the barrel “Cal. 08.” The 
gun is in good condition, and I'd like to have 
it converted to 22. Is this possible? —Kenneth 
G. Lawson, S. Dak. 


Answer: That Star pistol is one of the better 
Spanish handguns’ Evidently great numbers of 
them were made in Spain for the German army 
during the war. It is chambered for the 9 mm 
Luger cartridge. ‘‘Cal 08’ means that it was 
made for the German pistol cartridge Model 
1908—which is the 9 mm. Luger. 

Converting that gun to .22 would be entirely 
impractical. If I were you, I would use it as 
it is. The 9 mm. Luger cartridge is made in 
this country by all the major loading com- 


panies.—J. O’C. 


Making Up a 7 mm. Sporter 


Question: I have a .30 06 service rifle which 
I am thinking of having remodeled into a 
7 x 57 mm. sporter. I want a new Winchester 
7 mm. barrel and a Redfield or a Lyman mi- 
crometer rear sight installed What would be 
the right barrel twist for this barrel? I want 
one which will stabi'ize the 175-gr. bullet as 
well as handle the rhter jobs satisfactorily. 

I intend to do handloading for this rifle when 
I get it and would appreciate any information 
you can give me about various loads.—Arch P. 
Woodson, Va. 


Answer: The 7mm Mauser is a darned good 
little cartridge, and a rifle for it incorporating 
that Springfield action should make a very 
sweet job indeed. However, I doubt if Win- 
chester will sell anv barrels or barrel blanks 
at this time. I would suggest that you get in 
touch with either W A. Sukalle, 1120 E. Wash- 
ington St. Phoenix, Ariz., or P. O. Ackley, 
160 Elm St., Trinidad, Colo., either of whom 
could make you a 7 mm. barrel. I believe that 
these are the only firms in the U.S now tooled 
for this caliber. A twist of 1 in 10 is the best 
compromise for all weights of bullets in 7 mm. 

I would recommend the following loads: 48 
gr. of No. 4064 powder with the 120-gr. Barnes 
bullet will give a muzzle velocity of 3,100 foot 
seconds. With the 140-gr. bullet, 45 er. of No. 
4064 will give you 2,815 foot seconds, and 50 gr. 
of No. 4350 will give the 160 gr. a velocity of 
2,825. This last load‘ is certainly a powerhouse. 

Whoever makes your barrel, I suggest that 
you ask him to throat it for the spitzer-type 
bullet and not for the long, round-nosed 175-gr. 
job. This will give you much longer accuracy 


life—J. O’C. 


Fine German Binoculars 


Question: While overseas I got hold of a 
pair of German binoculars marked ‘‘Goerz—Ber- 
lin-8 x 30." I have heard a lot about Zeiss 
glasses, but have never heard of Goerz. Please 
tell me if they are good binoculars.—Ronald 
Smith, Ohio. 


Answer: Goerz is a famous German optical 
company which not only made first-rate binocu- 
lars, but microscopes, camera lenses, and so 
on. I would say that your Goerz lasses were 
comparable to Zeiss ones in quality. In other 
words, you have a fine pair of binoculars. 


J. ove. 


Low-down on Rifled Slugs 


Question: I'd like to get some information 
regarding the use of rifled shotgun slugs on 
deer—their killing power, range, and the type 
of bore in which they are most effective. Will 
they cause any damage to a full or modified- 
choke barrel?—Erwin W. Brown, Minn. 


Answer: With ordinary shotgun sights, I 
do not think you could count on hitting deer 
with rifled slugs at much more than 50 yd. 
With more precise sights, such as the Weaver 
1X shotgun ‘scope, you should be able to hit 
them consistently at 100 yd. The slugs are sur- 
prisingly accurate, and because of their great 
weight and fair velocity, as well as their large 
diameter, they kill deer very well indeed. 

I have never seen any figures on their tra- 
jectory, but I have found I have to hold about 
1 ft. high, when aiming at about 100 yd., if I 
am on the nose at around 25 yd. 

You can use slugs in anything from a straight- 


cylinder to a full-choke barrel without dam- 
aging the gun, since they have hollow bases 
which contract when they hit the choke. Carl 
Foster, the inventor of the rifled slug, once 
wrote me that he got the best accuracy with 
them in an improved-cylinder barrel. On the 
contrary, I have got the best accuracy, in my 
tests, by using them in full-choke barrels. This 
shows, I think, that you needn’t worry about 


choke.—J. O’C. 


On Bending Shotgun Barrels 


Question: I have a Winchester Model 9 
shotgun on which I recently had a Poly-Choke 
with bead sight installed. Now my gun shoots 
low at 40 yd. You told another reader, who had 
similar trouble with his gun, to return it to 
the company that installed the Poly-Choke and 
have them “bend the barrel slightly to throw 
the pattern higher."’ I have never heard of any- 
thing so fantastic as that suggestion. Are you 
sure your answer shouldn't have been a Tal! 
but Short? 

At first, I thought you might know what you 
were talking about, but upon taking the matter 
up with some of my friends who are considered 
authorities on guns, they laughed at me and 
wanted to know where I got such an idea. I 
think you should explain this matter before 
any of your readers spoil their guns by follow- 
ing that cockeyed suggestion of yours.—Irving 
L. Rowley, N.Y. 


Answer: As a matter of fact, as cockeyed as 
it sounds, the practice of bending shotgun bar 
rels is a very old one which is done not only 
with single-barreled guns, but with doubles as 
well 


Just for the fun of it, you might write to 
W. R. Weaver, of the W. R Weaver Co., El 


Paso, Tex., makers of the Weaver-Choke, and 
ask him for a copy of the folder which he puts 
out to instruct gunsmiths on installing the 
Weaver-Choke. In that folder he includes di- 
rections for bending shotgun barrels in order 


to compensate for the height of the choke 
device and make them shoot where they’re 


aimed.—J. O’C. 


Using Different Bullet Weights 


Question: I have a 250/3000 Savage bolt- 
action rifle with which I can hit woodchucks all 
day long at ranges up to 250 yd. with either 
the 100 or 87-gr. bul'et However, when I 
change from one bullet to the other, I find that 
I am from 2 to 3 in. off laterally. There doesn’t 
seem to be much difference in elevation. Is 
this a normal condition, or is there something 
wrong?—Harry C. Wilson, N.Y. 


Answer: Few rifles will put bullets of vary- 
ing weights to the same point of impact, since 
the barrel vibration with each is slightly dif- 
ferent—enough to cause the deflection which 
you note 

As a matter of fact, there is often a much 
greater difference. For instance, I have a 
30/06 which, although it is accurate with 
either one, will group the 150 and 180-gr. bul- 
lets almost a foot apart at 100 yd. Another 
rifle of the same caliber groups the 150 and 
180-gr. stuff very close together, but puts 
the 220 gr. about 3 in. low. 

Every rifle is more or less a law unto itself 
in the placing of bullets of different weights. 
The thing for you to do is simply to stick to 
one bullet weight.—J. O’C. 


Shotguns to Avoid 


Question: Is there any difference between 
Damascus and laminated-steel shotgun barrels? 
Some time ago you said, in answer to a ques 
tion in Shooters’ Problems, that all the old 
Belgian-made W. Richards shotguns you had 
seen had Damascus barrels and were unsafe 
with modern loads. However, I have one of 
those guns which is marked “Fine Laminated 
Steel,”’ and I'd like to know if it is any better 
—B. E. Williams, Ohio. 


Answer: Actually, laminated and Damascus 
steel are one and the same thing for all practical 
purposes. Damascus, laminated, and “twist” 


barrels are made of iron and steel strips 
welded over a mandrel. None of them is strong 
enough to take modern smokeless-powder loads 
indefinitely.—J. O’C. 
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Stream-staked Trap Makes 
Odorless Killer of Skunks 


OONER or later there comes a time 
when anyone adventuring in the out- 
doors is confronted with the problem 

of disposing of a skunk. AI] jokes to the 
contrary, skunk spray can be a serious 
matter; a dose in your eyes may blind you 
permanently, so it’s best to get rid of 
these little animals as cautiously as 
possible. 

My own experiences, and the solution I 
have reached, have been gained while 
running a part-time trapline. But per- 
haps it would be best to deal first with a 
few ways not to accomplish the desired 
result when you set out to rid the world 
of your first skunk. To kill a woods pussy 
odorlessly by shooting him in the head is 
next to impossible, especially if the pelt 
is to be salvaged. In watching this at- 
tempted on several dozen skunks, I have 
seen it succeed on just one occasion. At 
a range of approximately 5 ft., my dad’s 
12-gauge shotgun blasted off most of the 
head, neck, and forequarters of a striped 
kitty held securely by a steel trap in the 
chicken house. In this one isolated in- 
stance there was no odor. But normally 
the greenish-yellow spray can be detect- 
ed for half a mile downwind. 

We have all heard that a skunk cannot 
emit scent when his hind legs are lifted 
off the ground. Brother, don’t you believe 
it! I can still remember that day in my 
early youth when one of the big boys 
tried this stunt and went off carrying the 
skunk by the tail. The essence flew in all 
directions. That was the occasion on 
which I learned that a position upwind, 
not closer than 15 ft. from the center of 
operations, is the best spot to be in. 

Killing your skunk by breaking his 
back with one smack from a stick might 
work on occasion, but leaves the trapper 
in an exposed location when the blow 
doesn’t land squarely. I learned this in my 
only attempt to do the job that way. The 
heart shot with a gun seems to be based 
on about the same principle, but appears 
safer. 

My own solution was mothered by the 
dictates of grim necessity and christened 
by me the Crawford Odorless Skunk Set. 
This masterpiece is based upon two prin- 
ciples: First, that a trapped skunk al- 
most never emits any essence until some- 
body disturbs him, and second, that run- 
ning water will dissipate the scent in 
short order. My idea will work only in a 
locality where water, preferably running, 
is fairly plentiful. 

Select a creek, ditch, or other site 
where the water is 6 in. deep, or deeper. 
The banks should be fairly straight, with 
the deep water running close to shore. 
Build a small island or peninsula of rocks, 
gravel, dirt, or whatever is handy. Nei- 
ther needs to project more than 10 
in. from shore so long as the water there 
is deep enough. Put a trap, preferably a 
long-spring No. 1%, on the point of the 
peninsula or on the island. Stake the 
trap solidly out in the stream with no 
more slack in the chain than is neces- 
sary. The same stake can be used to hold 
the bait or scent. A piece of fish, rabbit. 
muskrat, or other flesh bait works satis- 
factorily, or any prepared skunk lure 
will probably do the job. If you use a 
flesh bait, adjust it so it appears to be 
floating on the water. 

The working of the set is simple. Once 
the animal is caught, the short chain pre- 
vents him from getting off the island or 
peninsula. Since a skunk is compara- 
tively powerful, his efforts to pull out of 
the trap soon destroy the island and he 
drowns—but odorlessly. 

This leaves you with the problem of re- 
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moving a water-soaked pelt from a stiff 
carcass, but at least it can be done with- 
out getting yourself fouled up. The sole 
remaining danger is the scent gland near 
the vent at the base of the tail. This gland 
must be handled with care; it is usually 
well filled in an animal killed in the man- 
ner I’ve described. Two things to watch: 
Don’t cut into it with your skinning knife 
and don’t exert too much external pres 
sure or you'll cause an eruption almost as 
strong as the live animal could have ac- 
complished. Working carefully with a 
sharp knife after first locating the gland 
by careful feeling will take care of the 
first difficulty, and the second is simply a 
matter of good judgment. 

This set has served me well for many 
years with fine results but, like all things, 


there comes the exception which proves 
the rule. One frosty morning a coating of 
ice prevented the skunk from tearing 
apart the island and drowning, but in- 
stead left him anchored on top in a very 
irritable frame of mind. Two Chesapeake 
retrievers accompanying me on a com- 
bined trapping-hunting expedition ar- 
rived at the scene a little before I did 
and let me warn you now, never give the 
job of odorlessly handling a skunk to our 
four-footed friends. They have not yet 
learned a proper technique, and in the 
case of a Chesapeake it is practically im- 
possible to remove the stench from his 
water-repellent coat. 

I know, because in that hunting season 
the dogs and I were quite often in close 
quarters in the blind.—Lee Crawford. 
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Suddenly my feet flew 
out from under me, 
and my brand-new gun 
went sailing into the air 
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LMOST 40 years ago I bought my- 
A self my first, and what came 
darned near being my last, shot- 
gun. It was a 12 gauge, single-barreled 
affair and cost the then tremendous sum 
of $4.98, “brand-new.” It had what the 
hardware clerk informed me was a “re- 
bounding hammer.” 

What he didn’t tell me, and what I was 
far too ignorant to Know, was that the 
confounded hammer didn't stay back 
when it bounded back. With a slight pres- 
sure of my thumb, I could easily shove 
it down again until the firing pin would 
press against the primer of the shell in 
the barrel. But ignorance is bliss, or was 
in my case, and I thought that I had just 
become the lucky owner of a fine gun. 

Lugging my prize and a box of shells, I 
strutted homeward. That is, I strutted 
until I got within a couple of blocks of 
the house, and from that point on I 
dropped my strut and took to an alley 
where I could sneak in and hide my prize 
in the stable loft in the hay where my 
father would not see it. Although I was 
at that time nearly 17 years of age, I 
had never been permitted to own or fire 
a gun, and I knew that my father would 
promptly confiscate my wonderful shot- 
gun if he learned that I had it. So I took 
no chances; I shoved it and the box of 
shells far back under a stack of hay. 

I had planned to go hunting the next 
day, but a terrific fall of snow put an end 
to that idea. It snowed steadily all that 
night and all the following day. It turned 
bitter cold for several days, warming up 
only long enough to snow some more. 
then turning cold again. Finally there 
came a big thaw and a drizzle of warm 
rain that started the snow melting. It was 
still drizzling on top of the deep snow 
when another hard freeze hit and stayed. 
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I figured I had waited long enough to 
try out my new gun, so I got up early 
next morning, determined to go rabbit 
hunting in spite of the snow. I looked 
through my window as I slipped into my 
trousers and saw everything covered 
with a sheet of ice. 


HE sight of all that ice should have 

stopped me, but it didn’t. I crept down 
to the kitchen without waking the rest of 
the family. Making no noise, I ate a hur- 
ried breakfast of cold boiled ham and 
rolls, washing it down with coid coffee. I 
was almost through eating when I heard 
my mother and father talking upstairs. 

I knew that it would never do to let 
them catch me, or my hunt would be off, 
so I hastily crammed my pockets with 
more rolls and slipped out through the 
back door. Hurrying to the stable, I got 
out my gun and shells, and in a few mo- 
ments was on my way up the alley. 

I was soon out of town and headed 
toward a patch of woods near an old 
brickyard. The snow lay deep everywhere 
and was so covered by thick ice that I 
walked on top of it without breaking 
through. As I came to the brickyard, I 
shoved a shell into my gun and began 
looking beneath every bush and in every 
patch of weeds for a rabbit. In a few min- 
utes, I reached the steep hillside beyond. 

On account of the ice-covered snow, I 
found climbing that slope to be a difficult 
and hazardous job. There were plenty of 
trees all around me, but they were too 
far apart for me to hold on to them as an 
aid in climbing. Slipping and _ sliding, 
driving my heels through the thick crust 
of ice wherever I could in order to get a 
better foothold, I worked my way up. 

I was nearly to the top of the slope 
when my feet suddenly flew out from 





RUNAWAY 
SHOTGUN 


By 
SAM H. NICKELS 


PROVING THAT, AS AL- 
WAYS, SPEED WITHOUT 
CONTROL IS DANGEROUS 


under me, and I fell with a thud that 
knocked the breath out of me and sent 
my shotgun flying into the air. I made a 
quick grab to save it, but in another sec- 
ond I was sliding down that ice-coated 
hillside, with my gun scooting along just 
a few feet in front of me, its muzzle 
pointed straight in my direction. 


GRABBED at every bush and weed I 

could reach, but the ice-coated limbs 
and twigs merely snapped off. I was 
rapidly gathering speed when I saw my 
shotgun hammer almost graze a large 
rock that stuck up out of the snow. Like 
a flash, I realized what would have hap- 
pened if that rock had hit the gun 
hammer squarely. Remembering that 
“rebounding hammer,” I knew that I 
would have instantly received the whole 
charge of No. 4 shot. 

Clawing desperately, I tried to roll over 
and reach one of the trees as I sped past 
them. But no matter what I did, the muz- 
zle of that shotgun always swung in my 
direction. I saw the gun butt strike the 
root of a beech tree and glance off, the 
hammer almost grazing as it went past. 
As it hurtled on toward a leaning sap- 
ling, with its muzzle pointed squarely at 
my left hip, I caught my breath and shut 
my eyes. For a split second I thought I 
was a goner until I bumped into the sap- 
ling that my gun had just passed. 

Hugging that little dogwood like a 
long lost brother, I glanced down just in 
time to see my shotgun sail over a bank 
a few feet below me. But as I started to 
give a sigh of relief, there came a blast- 
ing roar and a charge of shot showered 
me with bits of ice, twigs, and bark from 
the sapling just above my head. 


=~ ringing, cap gone, and breathing 
hard, I pulled myself to my feet and 
looked around me. By digging my heels 
carefully into the crusted snow, I limped 
the few steps to the bottom of the slope 
and looked at my gun, which lay against 
a snow-covered pile of broken and dis- 
carded bricks. Without bothering to pick 
it up, I leaned against the old fence that 
lined the roadway. 

I was just getting ready to get my gun 
when a milk wagon came creaking along 
the road. The driver stopned and leaned 
out as he reached me hat was you 
shootin’ at, pard?” he called. 

“Nothing,” I called back shakily. “It 
was that shotgun over there shootin’ at 
me, And what I’m tellin’ you, it almost 
got me.” 
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Five Arrows 
(Continued from page 23) 


called) was dead when it hit the dust! 

By actual measurement, the tom was 
nine feet long overall. Jack estimated 
the weight at 200 pounds. 

Though we hunted that same country 
for the next three days we found not 
another trace of a lion, so on the follow- 
ing day the party set out toward Horse 
Mountain, and found so much sign that 
Jack decided to have our horse wrangler 


set up an overnight camp at Willis 
Creek, not far from the foot of the 
mountain. 


Early the next morning we struck out 
for high land. In cutting those cards, 
I’d won the right to second try for Felis 
concolor, and with such exciting pros- 
pects ahead, I made quick work of 
breakfast. 

Almost as soon as we left camp the 
sudden clamor of the hounds told that 
they had struck lion sign! 

“Four cats have passed here!” Jack 
shouted, after a hasty examination. 
Once again we urged our horses into a 
full-throttle gallop. After about five 
miles of such travel, the guide called a 
halt to point out a buck mule deer which 
a lion had killed. Here the dogs were 
milling around in confusion. 

Presently a pair broke away from the 
others, and with enthusiastic yowls 
brought the rest of the pack into action 
behind them. Full cry, the lion hounds 
were off again! 

It wasn’t long before we were led to a 
huge pimon tree with many branches. 
Finding adequate footholds in the low- 
er ones, a dog had actually succeeded 
in climbing the tree, and when we drew 
to a halt, this audacious hound was in 
the act of snapping viciously at the cat’s 
tail! 

Stringing my fifty-pound yew bow, I 
kept my attention on that cougar. He 
was getting uneasy—with that dog so 
close. As I reached for an arrow the cat 
made a swipe or two at the tree-climbing 
hound, 

Then it was plain that my snarling 
target was going to get out of there— 
and fast! I’ve had some thrills in my 
day, but none of them topped the feeling 
I got as I prepared to loose a broadhead 
at that creeping lion. When it was al- 
most at the end of the limb—but still 
moving—I took a gulp of air, held it, and 
let fly. 

Luck was with that arrow. It pierced 
the animal at the point of aim—the 
heart—and continued on into the can- 
yon! The cougar fell like a stone. I 
breathed a sigh of relief and ran over 
to inspect my trophy. That arrow had 
done a neat, thorough job. 

Morning the next day found us back 
at the dead buck, and we'd hardly 
reached the spot when the wild, eager 
notes of the pack swelled and rolled on 
the morning air, telling all and sundry 
that the hunt was on. 

The lion took us down to the bottom 
of the canyon and then tried one of the 
oldest of tricks: It doubled back on its 
trail and leaped to one side. Our dogs 
halted in confusion when they came to 
the end of the scent. 

“Just watch ’em!” said Jack. “Soon 
they'll start circling and pick him up.” 
Sure enough, they did. In remarkably 
fast time they were driving the cougar 
again at full speed—right into a tree at 
the canyon’s edge. 

Stew dismounted and prepared his 62- 
pound yew bow for action. At this mo- 
ment the lion turned its head to glare 
at the figure below. For a few seconds 
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it’s Different 


Lavoris does not depend upon high-powered germicidal agents; but coagulates, 
detaches and removes objectionable matter, without injury to delicate tissues. 


and so Thorough 











New Thrills we Model 
Railroaders! 


Hundreds of new 
that will save you money 
and make model railroad- 
ing more fun than ever! 
Shows how to lay your own 
track, how to make auto- 
matic signal systems, cul- 
verts. roundhouses, tunnels, 
switches and other modern railroad equipment 





ideas 


It’s easy to follow the clear. simple instruc- | 


tions and diagrams in this new book. Shows 
how to make freight cars, baggaye cars, pull- 
mans and day coaches. In addition, there’s 
complete instructions and blueprints for build- 


ing a Pennsylvania R. R. type locomotive. 
SEND NO MONEY NOW 
Just write for your copy of MODEL RAIL- 
WAYS today, and pay the postman only 
$2.00 plus a few cents postage on delivery. If 
you prefer to remit now we pay postage. 
Money back if not satisfied. Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE—Dept. OL-17 
353 Fourth Avenue @ New York 10, N. Y. 
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New Trap Can't Harm Children, Pets, Birds or Poultry! 


It's amazing how the new HAVAHART catches rats, rabbits 
and other pests 
jaws! Animal walks in to get bait, and the doors close’ Send postal for 
free booklet tenn — Water aw a a N. oVe 


7 et a BX 
U. S. ARMY SADDLEBAGS 


These are good for 101 uses to the 
hunter, cyclist and fisherman. Used 

but guaranteed 100% perfect—-made otf 

finest pebble-grained leather. Can be 

separated to make two shoulder bags 
Sent prepaid or 

Cc. O. D., plus postage $6.95 

Refund if dissatisfied. 


NAT SCHAFLER, West Copake, N. Y. 


POWERFUL—WIDE VISION 


BINOCULAR $3.50 


PLUS 20% TAX 


squirrels 
yet it's harmless to you and yours' No springs, n 












The sensation of sporting circles! Smartly 
designed, handsomeiy finished, precision 
built, ideal for indoor and general outc ~ 
events Has scientifically ground Bt 
long range nses Brings objects illes 
away several times closer with casing 
larity All metal construction > 
cus, adjustable to width of eyes He 
closed 3%”. Weight. 12 oz Binoc ula ¥ 
comes with case and straps as illustrated 
Guaranteed powerful. Send $4.20 and 
pos’ (Tax included ry for 10 cays Returr 
okant if . ot satisfied. C.O.D. Orders ac Addre 


Utlea” 3, N. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds denta! plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 
25c and 50c at druggists... . If your druggist hasn't 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we wil] mail you a generous trial box. © 1. rp. inc. 


Utica MAIL ORDER CO., 923 Eagte St., 











REBUILD YOUR 


MILITARY RIFLE 
TO A 


SPORTER 
ronZ- 







"Includes cut- 
ting down mil- 
itary stock, re- 
bluing the ‘bar- 
rel, action and 
proof testing. 








OTHER CONVERSIONS 
up to the Feather- 
weight at $170. 

ASK FOR PRICE LIST. 


Write for full details 





CUSTOM GUN DEPARTMENT 
JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
Dept. L, Providence 1, R. I. 











KLUTCH CO., Box 4791-A, ELMIRA, N.Y. | 





Gporimeni Goals 


PERCUSSION CAPS 





REMINGTON $9.50 PER 

SHUR FIRE #11 1000 
REMINGTON #57 SHOT $ 00 
GUN SHELL PRIMERS bed 





Special 7 x 50, All Leather Prism Binocular 


Cases, brand new, will fit any 7 $7.50 
10 x 50 Prism Binocu- 7: 
liar, Value, $15.00. SPECIAL 








DUCK DECOYS | 


| Mallard Decoys life size lightweight, Kapok, fiber 
covered very durable resembles actual live duck. | 
| Val. 


$25.00 per dozen. 
Solid wood with carved feothers. 
Pattern, 


Mason | 
Black Duck, Red 
Head, Can- 
vos Back. 
$13.50 doz. 





$4350 


| 

| 

| 

} PER DOZEN 
Available for immediate shipment 
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RUBBER SPORT GOGGLES 


| White plastic lens and extra green lens. 
| Shatterproof, ideal for industrial use, 


| motoring, skiing, SPECIAL $1 -50 


etc. $3.50 value 


| RECOIL 
| BOOT 














All Rubber U. S. 
| Gov., Slip on $1 
| type for shotgun 
| and rifle. 
| 
| 10 gauge new primed empty + per 
| shell cases 2 9/16 inches 100 


13 S. 16th St., Phila. 2,Pa. No COD’s 
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aw Avaitagee 
Pressure slal 


FOR 


PASSENGER CARS! 


Protect yourself and passengers with 
Pressure-Stat and prolong the life of 
your tires! The same automatic safety 
valve used by high speed, cross-country 
trucking fleets is now available for pas- 
senger cars. The new Pressure-Stat 
weighs only ounce and will not dis- 
turb wheel balance at any speed. 
Blowouts due to destructive pressure 
buildup cause thousands of accidents. 
Pressure-Stat eliminates this deadly 


 Michardson Mequlilor, In 


4712 Chene Street, Detroit 7, Mich: DEPT. OL-1 
I enclose $5.00 for which send me one set of $ Pressure-Stats. 


will be refunded. 
My Pressure-Stats should be set for: 
© 28 Ibs O 32 Ibs © 35 Ibs. 


age 3c stamp. Please send me your illustrated descript 
er 


Name 


is agreed that I may return them within 10 days and my money 


I'd hike to know more about Pressure Stat and am enclos- 





over-inflation hazard. And Pressure- 
Stat makes any tire last longer under 
all driving conditions. 

A Pressure-Stat is easily installed on 
each wheel without the use of special 
tools and left on for the life of the tube. 
Pressure-Stat not only prevents exces- 
sive pressure buildup but also elimi- 
nates the need for an air-gauge when 
inflating tires. Send in the coupon for 
your set today. 


Jor 00 


SET OF FIVE 
POST PAID 


Cc. 
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RIFLE & 
REVOLVER AMMUNITION 


Shotgun Shells — Rifles & Guns. 
Send $1 for 12 months subscription 


to Nationalist & Gunsmith Manual & Catalogue, or 25¢ for 
sample copy & Gunsmith Manual and Catalogue. 
NEW YORK CO. 


BLOCK 79-80, RIDGWAY, PA. 





a fine film of oil on 


Fishing Facts. A bed-rock discussion of fishin 
all moving parts méthc ~ ye the use and care of tackle. Pole and line 
fishing, skittering, trolling, trotline fishing, ice fishing, 
bait and fly casting are represented. The chapter on 
‘Baits—How to Find, Keep and Use Them’ gives 
you many new kinks about worms, helgramites, grass- 
hoppers, soft-shells, frogs, minnows, clams, catfish 
lures, and carp baits. More than two dozen of the 
best-known fresh water fish, from suckers to salmon, 
are described separately—-where to look for them, 
what to offer them and how to land them. 84 pages 





and cover. 


Dept. 17. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


25¢ postpaid. 
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CHESTERSITE 


close-up quick shots, or when your game is dashing 
through cover, tense moments facing charging game, and many 
situations when your scope is inadequate. Permits vou to use a 
more powerful scope and be fully prepared for an) 


bead front, open or hunting peep rear. State preference. Complete 
$13.50. Adjustable windage and elevation. Give make and model 
ot your scope, 


“SOMETHING BLUE 





The new sight- 
ing rib mounted on 
your scope is fast as light, 
natural] and easy to aim as point- 
ing your finger. 

If you don't have one you'll wish you had for those 


inting situa- 


w driver is al] you need to attach it to yollr scope. Ivory 


mounts and rifle. Send for descriptive folder. 


OAKWOOD, OHIO 











man and beast stared at each other, then 
Stew’s bow twanged, sending death to 
the animal with a powerful, well-placed 
lung shot. 

“Don’t worry,” Jack assured a worried 
Steve that night. “There are plenty of 
cats left around here, and you'll get your 
chance for sure.” 

Jack was right, but Steve’s set-up 
proved to be the toughest of the lot. Not 
far from the dead buck the dogs set to 
clamoring, and again they set a pace 
which drove their quarry hard, 

“It’s an old lady,” said Jack, 
mister—she’s traveling!” 

That chase was the most dangerous 
one I have ever ridden on. We dodged 
around boulders at breakneck speed, 
clattered up and down slopes, slipped and 
prayed our way down shale banks. I 
wondered if the old lion suspected this 
might be her last race. 

Whether or no, she couldn’t shake 
those dogs. High up among the crags of 
Horse Mountain we climbed until—pant- 
ing and nearly exhausted—we came upon 
a cliff that overhung a ledge where the 
pack had the cougar cornered. There 
was no way she could escape them... 
unless she chose to leap out into space! 

After looking the terrain over from 
above, Steve realized that he’d have to 
make a left-handed shot—something 
he’d never tried before. With Stew 
holding onto his belt, Steve kneeled 
down, leaned over the cliff as far as he 
dared, and took aim. 

His arrow struck the lion in the chest, 
cutting a main artery leading from the 
heart. Roaring, the cat leaped forward 
and fell. We watched it roll down the 
slope for some 175 yards. It was quite 
dead when we reached it. 

And so ended a grand hunt. Grizzled 
Jack Butler, who’d been hunting for 
twenty-five years—but never before with 
archers—said he’d never seen so many 
lions killed with as few shots. When he 
took out his next party of men with 
rifles, and told them that, I wonder if 
they believed him! 


“and 





Found in “Outdoor Life’’ 


OU can find all sorts of things in the 

out-of-doors; even this little quiz 
bears that statement out. Using only 
the letters contained in the words OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, and using them only as 
often as they appear in the name itself, 
supply words which fit the descriptions 
which follow, and which have as many 
letters as there are dashes. 

Give yourself 4 points for each right 
answer (see page 85), but don’t peek 
until you've filled in the blanks. 

A gun: 
. A fishing pole: 
An enticement for fish: 
Fish eggs: 
A female deer: - - - 
Work: 
. A pelt: 
8. On a wheel: 
9. Something to worship: 
. Traditional knowledge: 
. A mass of floating ice: 
. A rise or fall of water: 
. An overflowing of water: 
. Burning material: 
. A blaze: 
. Nourishment: 
. A plant product: 
. The subterranean part of a plant: 
. A kind of tree: - - - 

. An Indian: 
. A course to be traveled: 
. A sightseeing trip: 
. Petroleum: 
4. Metalliferous material: - - - 
25. A constellation: 


> 9 $9 
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Chuck Hunters’ Paradise 


(Continued from page 87) 


or grain. But you can go to town if 
you watch the thistle clumps. ' 

The way the day’s shooting bega 
gave us a laugh. We had started out 
early in the morning, but for a long 
time we saw nary a chuck. Finally one 
of the boys allowed as how he could 
produce one by means of certain mys- 
terious incantations. We told him to go 
ahead, then sat and watched—and lis- 
tened—while he mumbled a lot of un- 
intelligible abracadabra, accompanied by 
appropriate gestures. 

Lo and behold, a fat chuck popped 
into view! We all laughed so hard we 
weren’t able to line Our sights on him 
before he’d reached the safety of an 
old blown-down barn. We started in that 
direction and on the way one of us 
spotted a chuck’s head sticking up out 
of a hole. He blasted it, and we moved 
forward. 

On a fallen rafter of the old barn we 
spotted another groundhog, sleeping. A 
shot rang out—and the chuck simply dis- 
appeared. We didn’t find hide nor hair 
of him for quite a spell. Then we came 
upon his carcass about fifteen yards be- 
yond the barn foundation. The .22/.303 
bullet had blown him off his perch, and 
clear of the ruined cellar where we 
naturally began our search. 

About this time a farmer, attracted by 
our shots, came moseying up. He told us 
that there was a whole colony of chucks 
on his near-by farm and he was won- 
dering if we'd like to help thin them 
out. Only too eager to oblige, we pro- 
ceeded to his house, knocking over two 
more chucks en route. 

Learning from the farmer’s wife that 
a real old granddaddy woodchuck was 
ruining their garden patch, I asked her 
to lead me to it. On the way, I saw a 
groundhog at a medium distance away 
and downhill from me. When I shot him, 
another and very large chuck ambled 
down off the hill and along the edge of 
an orchard toward his den. 

The shot was too long and at a bad 
angle, so I decided I’d have to move. I 
took a shortcut through a bog, climbed 
the hill, and caught sight of the old 
cuss again at the last moment. It had to 
be a quick, offhand shot from hilltop 
to valley, and I wasn’t sure I could do 
it. But at the crack of the rifle the chuck 
folded up and never even kicked. 

Now I heard a series of evenly spaced 
shots coming from back by the farm- 
house. I thought at first that the boys 
had tired of chucks and had started a 
bit of trapshooting. But when I got 
there, I found one of my pals going 
to work with a .22/.303 on a whole colony 
of groundhogs which had their dens on 
the hillside. 

The fun was about over when I got 
there, so I moseyed on and soon spotted 
two chucks playing around in a hay- 
field about a third of. a mile from the 
house. After climbing several fences in 
succession and wading across a dense 
bog, I got within Hornet range of them. 
As I headed for a pile of old fence rails 
which I figured would make a con- 
venient place from which to shoot, a 
big chuck scooted out from under them 
and snarled at me for invading his 
privacy. I polished him off pronto. 

Meantime, the chucks were still up on 
the hill, and when I got myself set for 
shooting I saw that three jack rabbits 
were cavorting around with them. The 
Hornet got a workout then, and when it 
was all over I was not too sure whether 
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I'd been shooting jacks or chucks. How- 
ever, I had five straight graundhog kills 
at very respectable range, and I couldn't 
kick. 

The rest of that nine-day vacation of 
mine passed like a dream. Since getting 
home I’ve figured out that we bagged 
between sixty and sixty-five groundhogs, 
all told, and covered an area of about 
100 by 150 miles. I personally shot forty- 


three chucks, with a long run of twenty- | 


two straight. 

That may seem quite a come-down 
from the “100 a day apiece” that were 
talked of, but it really wasn’t too bad, 
considering the time of year—July—and 
the fact that there was an abnormally 
hot spell which kept the chucks in their 
dens much more than usual, May and 
August—before the hay and grain start 
growing, and after they’ve been cut 
are actually the best times for hunting. 

And even at that, we could have 
bagged more, There was one time, for 
instance, when I climbed up and sat 
down on the top rail of a fence to rest. 
I looked down casually and saw ten 
woodchuck dens almost immediately be- 
neath me! Closer inspection of the field 
ahead of me revealed twenty-five or 
thirty more holes within a radius of 
ninety yards. 

[ could probably have counted more 
of them, as a matter of fact, if a young 
chuck hadn’t sat up suddenly about 
eighty paces off and required immediate 
attention. As I.walked over to cut off his 
tail to add to my collection, I noticed 
many more dens; but none of them was 
at a sporting distance away, even if 
their inhabitants should have appeared, 
so I headed back to the car. 

When a man walks away from forty- 
odd inhabited chuck dens simply because 
they are too close for sporting shooting, 
he’s definitely in chuck-infested country. 
And that’s what that Canadian region is 

infested! Two or three farms in that 
gencral area had to be left lying idle for 
a number of years, because they con- 
tained so many chuck dens that they 
couldn’t be plowed or worked without 
danger to farm stock and personnel. 
The varmints are a definite menace for 
this reason, and hunters with a sense of 
decency are nearly always welcome. 

Of course, you’ve got to know the 
rules. For instance, you can’t shoot from 
the main highways, and you can't shoot 
in the areas that are marked in red 
on the conservation maps. These latter 
are game preserves where even chucks 
are protected. But with someone along 
who’s familiar with the region, a good 
shot with a varmint rifle can certainly 
go to town along that Ontario escarp- 
ment. With his rifle sighted in to put 
the bullet from a half to one inch high 
at 100 yards, he'll have a one-sight setting 
for nearly every shot that’s offered. 

I like the shooting, I like the country, 
and I like the people. Every Canadian 
rifleman I went out with evinced genu 
ine concern if he couldn’t show me 
enough woodchucks to suit him. I heard 
one of them ask his companion, in a 
voice that wasn’t so low as he figured it 
was, if I was enjoying my trip. 


“He seems to be having the time of his 


life,” was the reply. “And he’s shooting 
like a wild man!” 

It’s not for me to comment 
last part of that remark, but I can 
vouch for the first. I was having the 
time of my life, and I intend to go back 
to that country, the first chance I get. 





AMAZING VALUE 
WAR SURPLUS 


POST PAID 


New U. S. Air Forces Pilot, Winter 
Flying Mittens. Made of brown 
deerskin—100% lambskin lining. 
Approx. 12/2 inches overall length . . . water- 
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Double Order of Grays 


tow stone wall. You stay here, and I'll 
wait in, that scrub oak in case he cuts 
around and streaks in the other way.” 

Leaning against the dead tree, I 
checked both barrels of my over-and- 
under 16 gauge shotgun. Some fox 
hunters in our section use high-velocity 
No. 6's, but I side with the majority in 
preferring No. 4 shot in one barrel and 
No. 2's in the other. 

Absolute silence and immobility are 
required until the fox appears in shot- 
gun range. When driven by hounds, a 
fox will often come within fifteen yards 
of a hunter stationed at a crossing, pro- 
vided he doesn’t betray himself by mov- 
ing. Alertness is always required at a 
stand, for a fox is often ten or fifteen 
minutes ahead of the dogs in rugged 
country. In such cases, as there is no 
imminent danger of being caught by 
the hounds, he’ll approach quietly, some- 
times sneaking past from an 
unexpected direction. 

For perhaps twenty min- 


(Continued from page 33) 


Whisky ranged the upper swamp as 
we slowly kept pace along the outside. 
Half an hour later Whisky, panting, 
came back to us. 

“Nothing doing, I guess,” my com- 
panion concluded. “Let’s try the swamp 
on the other side of the road.” 

A dreary place made up of maples, 
some of them stark and withered with 
blight, the little swamp was not so 
thickly underbrushed as the one we had 
hunted, and it was considerably wetter. 

Both of us remained on the road while 
we watched Whisky nose into a tiny 
game trail that led to the core of the 
swamp. The hound had scarcely got out 
of sight when he began tonguing. Whis- 
ky probed the riddle of the new scent 
with little tanfare. His steady, evenly 
spaced cries continued for several min- 
utes. Then he broke loose. 

“He’s got him going, and ne sees him!” 


THE LITTLE GUIDE 


Uncle George confirmed my inference 
a few minutes later when he walked 
down the road toward me. 

“There’s a den on that hill,” he told 
me. “Whisky was crowding the gray 
so hard he just holed up. Sometimes 
that’ll happen.” 

Whisky’s chops bore traces of gravel 
when, looking disgusted, he returned. 

“Let’s go to Brier Knoll,” suggested 
Uncle George. 

Brier Knoll is a natural gray-fox sanc- 
tuary, and the best-protected one I 
know. Almost impenetrable, its vicious 
bull-brier vines interlace to form a 
screen over countless game trails and 
hiding places. A good many foxhounds 
balk at tackling the knoll, and often 
foxes have to be routed out of it with 
beagles. It 1s the kind of place in which 
a determined hound can buzz a fox from 
dawn till dusk without covering more 

than two acres. 
We sent Whisky in at the 
sunny slope on the south side 





utes, Whisky remained out of 
earshot. Then, from a distant 
ridge, I could make out the 
first faint notes of his bay- 
ing. They grew stronger as 
the chase turned in our di- 
rection. 

In another ten minutes I 
could hear every note. Thrills 
began to vibrate my senses. 
The chill of the weather van- 
ished from my body as my 
circulation began to speed up. 
Would the fox elect to cross 
at my stand? That question, 
carrying with it a feeling of 
apprehensive expectancy, 
which is kept at fever pitch 
by the music of the chase, 
marks one of the high spots 
of any fox hunt, exceeding, 
to my way of thinking, the 
excitement of the kill itself. 


Suddenly I detected a 
change in the direction of 
the chase. Whisky’s voice 


seemed to veer to my left as 
the fox skirted the hill be- 
yond Uncle George. As ihe 
sounds dropped into the val- 
ley, it became difficult for me 
to plot the dog's course. How- 








of the knoll and squirmed 
our way toward a pair of 
high boulders that stood 
about 200 feet apart. These 
rocks, like two lookout sta- 
tions, afforded the best view 
of what moved in the thorny 
jungle. 

Whisky made game before 
we reached our posts. 

“There’s a whopping-big 
gray fox that hangs out in 
here,” Uncle George told me. 
“He’s almost as big as a col- 
lie and so fat he looks like a 
pet coon.” 

Whisky was tonguing lus- 
tily, but the chase was slowed 
up by the brier thickets. How- 
ever, that wise trail master 
had a system of his own. 
Buzzing a brier thicket until 
he had chased every living 
creature out of it, he’d then 
side-step it and pick up the 
trail on the other side. in 
that way Whisky made prog- 
ress where a less determined 
hound would have given up 
in disgust. 

Gray fur flashed in a game 
trail near the base of a juni- 








ever, My expectancy still re- 
mained high. in such cases 
one never knows when the 
cries will suddenly burst out on the 
crest of a hill. 

In a few minutes Whisky’s muffled bay- 
ing became sharper and clearer. The fox 
was coming up the hill. Then—bang! 

“It’s all over!” called Uncle George. 

I left my stand and hurried over to 
his. He pointed to a ball of gray fur 
at the base of a rock as Whisky burst 
upon the scene. 

It was a large gray dog fox, beauti- 
fully furred, and Whisky wasted no time 
getting a taste of the rascal. 

“That gray had me thinking he was 
a red at first!” Uncle George smiled as 
he hung his prize from a limb and 
went about skinning him. 

Five minutes later, with the fox pelt 
in the game pocket of his hunting coat, 
Uncle George was raring to go again. 

“There’s a chance of starting another 
one in here,” he said. “Generally where 
there’s one there’s two. Let’s try another 
cast here. It might pay us well.” 
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“On second thought, where can we find some nice rabbits?" 


Uncle George grinned. “That fox’ll prob- 
ably head right out of the swamp for 
a swing around that hill. You make 
tracks for chat big rock behind the 
car and watch the tote road!” 

Whisky’s voice was quivering with 
eagerness. At times excitement caused 
it to break from its normally even 
timbre. It was a case of fast and furious 
sight-running. Whisky, the gentlest of 
dogs, would always try to avoid being 
involved in a dogfight, but he did love 
to sink his teeth into a fox. 

So spirited was the chase that I ran 
the full 150 yards to my assigned stand. 
Panting, I seated myself on a stump to 
wait tor the fox to break out of the 
timber—and then the cries abruptly 
stopped. 

For fully five minutes nothing could 
be heard but an occasional bay which 
had an annoyed edge to it. These all 
came from the same spot; so most like- 
ly the fox had denned up. 


per clump. I watched closely 
and caught a glimpse of the 
big dog fox Uncle George had 
described. But he was out of range, and 
in another moment he vanished in the 
brush. A tew minutes later Whisky 
loped into che same spot, one of the few 
fairly open ones of the area, and raced 
away on the trail ot nis quarry. 

The chase now led into the cruelest 
thickets of Brier Knoll. Whisky’s voice 
betrayed the vexation he felt at the 
problems which confronted him. Keep- 
ing on the trail of a weaving, dodging 
fox while maintaining a forward-mov 
ing pace is one of the toughest assign- 
ments that can be handed to a dog. 

Time wore on as the game of hide- 
and-seek continued. But Whisky was 
methodically achieving his goal for the 
chase gradually swung to the !ower end 
of the jungle. A few minutes later 
Whisky’s voice carried a triumphant 
note as the woodland contest shifted to 
the stage my eyes commanded. 

Then, in a leafy covert about twenty 
yards in front of me, I picked up a 
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faint pattering sound. Rigid, [ stared 
at the place and spotted a gray streak. 

There was a small clearing ahead of 
the covert. Keeping my eyes focused on 
this, I saw the fox slink into it. 

My gun came up. The fox caught the 
movement and started to turn, but the 
charge of No. 4’s caught him as he was 
about to leap back into the briers. He 
rolled over, then started to pull himself 
up. I gave him the second barrel. Fatal- 
ly hit this time, he rolled over once 
more, his bushy brush twitching con- 
vulsively. 

Whisky arrived for his reward as 
Uncle George reached the spot. It 


a aoe 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to 
originality; he’s passing it along only because he 
enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


GS Base SAM and Seldom-seen 





Haggerty were probably the orneri 

est two white men in all Oregon 
They'd have figured it a disgrace to be 
caught shooting a deer in season o1 
catching a salmon on a hook. They 
shared the same philosophy of life and 
an aversion to all forms of labor, which 
made them practically inseparable. Con- 
sequently, when Seldom-seen drifted in- 
to Antelope one day and started on a 
morose spree all by his lonesome, the 
sheriff thought a few discreet questions 
were in order. 

“Where's Siskiyou Sam?” he asked. 

“Killed him,” said Seldom-seen. Then 
he told his story: 

“We were camped in Jawbone Canyon, 
fixin’ to shoot us some meat,” he said. 
“I traipsed over the whole country with- 
out seein’ hide nor hair. Then one evenin’ 
I jumped a big buck and dropped him 
with one shot. 

“T laid my gun down and got a-straddle 
of him to cut his throat, but the cuss 
jumped up and started runnin’. Seems 
like the bullet only stunned him, All I 
could do was grab his horns and hang 
on. In a few minutes, though,I dis- 
covered I could steer him by them horns, 
just like an autymobile. So I headed him 
for camp and bellered for Siskiyou Sam 
to get his gun. He dropped the buck 
easy, thirty feet from camp.” 

“But why’d you shoot Siskiyou Sam?” 
the sheriff asked. 

“The dirty high-gradin’ thief!” snorted 
Seldom-seen. “He tried to claim that 
buck after J rid it into camp. Blast his 
hide, he needed _ shootin’!” F. Stan 
Engle. 





was one of the largest gray foxes I had 
ever seen, certainly the largest I had 
ever shot. They usually average between 
seven and nine pounds in our section, 
but this old fellow tipped the scales at 
twelve and a half. 

“Well, there’s another one for the 
board,” I said to Uncle George. “That is, 
if Whisky doesn’t eat him up first.” 

“He doesn’t hurt ’em any,” the old- 
timer replied. “Whisky just enjoys chew- 
ing their ears a bit. That nice soft fur 
feels good after those briers!” 

“Well, Uncle George,” I asked, as we 
walked back to the car. “How’s the state 
of your health now?” 

The veteran woodsman chuckled. 
“When you get another chance,” he re- 
plied, “come around and see for your- 
self. It'll save you the trouble of asking 
a lot of fool questions!” 
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Stone Rams Don’t Come Easy! 


(Continued from page 17) 


even the inside of the ‘scope was wet 
and I could wring water out of my 
underwear. 

A few days later we were back on 
the Prophet again, still hoping to find 
a bunch of big rams availing themselves 
of stop-over privileges on the long lei- 
surely journey to the winter range. 
After a week of overcast sky and occa- 
sional rains and light snows, we awoke 
one morning to heavy frost and a cloud- 
sky. All at once I began to feel 
lucky. The weather was right, and the 
law of averages was in my favor. My 
luck couldn't be all bad! 

The frost still lay thick and cold on 
the grass when Frank and I started up 
the long steep shoulder of the big moun- 
tain where we planned to make our 
climb, get above timberline, and hunt. 
At first we went through heavy black 
spruce, then through an aspen forest 
where golden leaves rained down on and 
the sun silvered the white trunks, then 
we were in the willows. Just before we 
came out over the hump we climbed up 
over a series of slick grassy slopes and 
rockslides. 

Once on top the going was much 
easier. The country was a series of hills 
on top of a mountain-—steep hills thick 
with grass, moss, and lichen, with here 
and there a patch of dwarf willow not 
more than two feet high. Behind these 
lush alpine meadows loomed great black 
cliffs streaked with snow. It looked like 
fine ram country—food in the meadows, 
refuge in the cliffs. 

We were barely on top when we began 
to see fresh ram tracks and droppings. 
We sat down, took out our binoculars, 
and almost at once we saw sheep a 
couple of miles away. From that dis- 
tance they were only little dots, but we 
set up the spotting ‘scope on the tripod, 
got them in it. 

They were rams—five of them, all 
bedded along a ridge. The sun was high 
now and a good deal of mirage was run- 
ning. Because of this, the rams looked 
through the 20X ‘scope like a _ photo- 
graph so greatly enlarged that the grain 
in the negative shows, We could see one 
big ram right at the top of the ridge on 
the skyline, another a little below him 
to the right, two others toward the bot- 
tom of the ridge, and another at the 
left. Their heads all looked massive and 
they evidently were old rams. For a long 
time we lay there watching them, but 
the mirage grew worse instead of bet- 
ter. The only way we could really size 
them up was to get closer. 

The wind was blowing up the moun- 
tain so it did not offer any problem. The 
stalk would be long, but not difficult be- 
cause we could keep behind intervening 
ridges until we could get where we want- 
ed to be. The only rub was that there was 
no cover near the rams and any shot 
would have to be a long one. 

Something more than an hour later 
we lay on top of a ridge about 500 yards 
from the rams and perhaps 500 feet 
above them. All were big fellows, but 
the one that took my eye was a dark 
ram with a heavy, broomed head and a 
close curl. Carrying those massive horns 
around had evidently made him weary, 
because most of the time he lay there 
with his chin flat on the ground to rest 
his neck muscles. Through the spotting 
*scope the rams looked so close that I 
could actually see the annual rings on 
their horns. Every one of the rams 
would be an excellent trophy worthy of 
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less 


inclusion in the record book called | 
North American Big Game. Not one of | 
them, however, would be near the top 
of the list 

“How do you like the fellow with the 
heavy broomed head?” I asked Frank | 
finally. 

“He’s a dandy ram,” he said. “He has 
a big base and heavy horns, but his | 
head won’t measure out. Those broomed | 
heads never do.” 

“Do you think he'll 
inches?” I asked. 

“Just about,” he said. 

“I think I'll try to take him,” I de- 
cided. “He’s a fine old ram and an abso- 
lutely typical Stone. I have always liked 
those close curls with broomed ends, be- 


go thirty-eight 


cause that’s the way good bighorns 
are.” 

“Suit yourself,” Frank said. “You 
might get a bigger one and you might 
not.” 


“My second ram will have to go more 
than forty inches, and I'd like for him 
to be a Fannin,” I whispered. “But I 
won't be ashamed of this fellow one 
little bit.” 

We could do one of several things. I 
could shoot from where we were. The 
country was open, and the chances were 
that in spite of the distance I could cut 
the ram down before he got out of 
sight. However, I never like to take a 
long shot if I can get out of it. We 
could sneak quietly and in plain sight 
toward the rams, depending on the | 
facts that they had not been disturbed 
and that wild sheep seldom expect dan- 
ger from above. Or we could simply sit 
tight and wait for a break. The sun was 
dropping now, and it was getting along 
toward suppertime. 

For another half hour the rams fid- 
dled around. Now and then one of them 
would get up, take a few mouthfuls of 
the light-colored lichen which the na- 
tives call caribou moss, and lie down 
again. Occasionally one would look right | 
at us, but because we stayed frozen 
none of them grew alarmed. It was a 
long way back to camp, at least five | 
miles of very tough going, and some- 
thing would have to happen soon. We 
waited. 

I was about to stand up and walk 
toward the rams as far as I could get, 
and then risk a running shot, when the 
ram I had chosen decided he had 
napped enough. He stood up, stretched, 
playfully butted one of his companions, 
and then started walking slowly up the 
ridge toward me. 

Now and then he stopped for a bite 
of lichen, but he always continued up 
the ridge. Perhaps he remembered some 
especially lush place to graze. I dug my 
heels into the ground, got my left arm 
into a tight sling with my left hand 
hard against the front swivel. The old 
ram was less than 400 yards away now 
In a little while he was less than 300. I 
could have shot him easily from there, 
but it looked though he’d come 
closer. He did. 

When he was about 200 yards away 
he stopped and began to feed in earnest 
I kept the cross hairs of the 4X ’scope 
low behind his shoulder and watched 
him. Just why I didn’t shoot sooner, I 
do not know. Maybe being that close to 
taking my first Stone ram had given me 
buck fever. At any rate I must have sat 
there for several minutes watching the | 
big ram through the ’scope, seeing those 
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cross hairs sharp and black against him. 

When my finger finally took up that 
last ounce of pull, the ram went down as 
if he had been struck with a giant ham- 
mer. The 130-grain Winchester .270 bul- 
let had made a pulp of the old boy’s 
heart. 

The other rams threw up their heads, 
got one good look at us, and left for 
parts unknown. We went down to meas- 
ure and photograph the big Stone. His 
head would look good in any company. 
The curl was thirty-nine inches, the cir- 
cumference at base fifteen and one-half. 
He was very old, for his horns had thir- 
teen annual rings and were so weath- 
ered that they looked as if they be- 
longed to an animal long dead. Most of 
his teeth were gone and those that were 
left were in bad condition. He was fat 
then, in that time of plentiful food; but 
I doubt if he would have survived an- 
other winter. 

Since he was the first Stone ram I 
had ever examined, I was greatly inter- 
ested in him. He was a blocky, burly 
fellow. His head and scalp would weigh 
about forty-five pounds, and field- 
dressed he'd weigh about 225 pounds. 
His horns were of the close-curled big- 
horn type, and if they were mounted 
with a bighorn scalp no one would ever 
suspect they didn’t really match. Now 


the Stone sheep do not go south of the 
Peace River and the bighorns do not 
come north of it. Nevertheless, there 
must have been some contact between 
the two species at one time because 
those Prophet River Stone sheep sim- 
ply have too many bighorn character- 
istics! 

With uneasy eyes on the sinking sun, 
Frank and I took the head, hams, and 
backstraps, and set out on the long trek 
back to camp loaded to the gunwales. 
Just as we were about to start down the 
long shoulder that led to camp, we 
stopped for a rest and Frank began to 
glass another mountain on the far side 
of a great canyon. 

“Look over there, right on top of the 
ridge,” he told me. “I see sheep, a whole 
bunch of them!” 

We set up the spotting ‘scope. The 
mirage was gone now, and even though 
the sheep were very far away, they were 
sharp against the sky with the rays of 
the setting sun focused on them like a 
spotlight in a theater. Those miniature 
sheep all had curling horns, Every one 
was a ram! 

a looks as though we've found ram 
heaven,” Frank said, grinning. “With all 
better ’ than a forty-inch head  to- 
those rams we ought to find one with 
morrow!” 





AN OWL THAT 


Here's the silent killer from the frozen north 


there sweeps 

down over the northern United 

States, from the barren lands and 
bleak islands of the Canadian arctic, a 
silent, mysterious migration of big 
white birds with round yellow eyes, 
strong black talons, and soft, cold- 
defying plumage—the snowy owls of 
the far north. 

Sportsmen all across the northern 
part of the country and as far south as 
Pennsylvania, southern Indiana and IIl- 
linois, Kansas, and Colorado have long 
been familiar with these periodic owl] 
invasions. The white owls have even 
been recorded in Virginia, Louisiana, 
and Texas. 

The summer home of the snowy 
is in a treeless land where the sun 
shines almost without interruption and 
where darkness does not fall for 
months at a time. So, unlike most mem- 
bers of the owl family, he sees as well 
and hunts as eagerly by day as by 
night. In consequence, whenever the 
winged legions come south they make 
themselves conspicuous. Deer and rab- 
bit hunters, and other outdoorsmen, are 
prompt to discover them. 


FE scwn few winters 


HUNTS BY DAY 


The migrations do not occur with any 
fixed regularity. Snowy-owl invasions 
were recorded in the northern United 
States in 1876, 1882, 1889, 1901, 1926, 
1941, and 1945, and probably went un- 
recorded on other occasions. In the 
years between these heavy flights a few 
stray birds drift down from the remote 
nesting grotinds each winter. 

Scientists are not sure of the reasons 
for the mass migrations (which send 
the birds south in such numbers that 
individual taxidermists sometimes get 
50 or more for mounting in a single 
winter), but a lack of food in the far 
north is commonly said to account for 
the big flights. 

The natural food of the snowy— 
known also as the arctic owl, ermine 
owl, and harfang—consists of mice, 
lemmings, arctic hares, ptarmigan, 
ducks and other waterfowl, shore birds, 
and fish. When the winter supply fails, 
birdmen say, the owls are driven south 
to escape starvation. They usually ap- 
pear in the Northern states in late Oc- 
tober or November and are gone by 
March or April. 

Although this big white owl is a skill- 
ful and successful hunter, and takes 
large numbers of rats and mice on his 
winter visits to this country, wildlife 
experts say he makes no appreciable in- 
roads on game birds or animals. He is 
about the size of the great horned owl, 
and swift enough in flight to overtake 
either grouse or wild ducks. Many a 
duck hunter, huddled in a Northern 
blind, has had his heart pop up in his 
throat to see a great white owl materi- 
alize out of nowhere and swoop silently 
down upon his decoys. 

In his home in the far north he lives, 
feeds, and nests on the ground. He has 
to, for he spends the summers in a re- 
gion beyond the limit of trees! Even on 
winter visits to the United States he is 
more likely to perch on the ground or 
on a fence post than in a tree. The nest 
is built on a low hummock, in a shal- 
low depression lined with dry grass or 
feathers, and the eggs number any- 
where from 3 to 10. 
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Alaska Jackpot 


(Continued from page 22) 


shook the canoe in warning and we 
drifted back out of sight, then landed 
for a look with the glasses. 

I wanted a second brown bear to fill 
my quota, but this one didn’t meet the 
requirements. I guessed his weight at 
less than 800 pounds, smaller than any 
of the Alaska brownies I had taken in 
the past, and the two guides agreed 
when I voted to pass him up. We saw 
two more bears, a black and her cub, on 
the shore of the lake just before we 
made camp at dusk that night. 

Snow and rain kept us in the cabin 
the next two days. When the weather 
finally cleared and gave us a chance to 
hunt again I realized the boat that 
would take me home would be sailing 
north from Seattle that morning. My 
time was running out. 

That day the Indians proposed we 
follow a creek up from Situk to a small- 
er, nameless lake a few miles upstream. 
The wind was cold out of the north and 
wedges of waterfowl kept passing high 
overhead. The bears wouldn’t be down 
in the meadows much longer. 

We beached the canoe at the mouth 
of the creek and started ahead on foot. 
We had walked only a few minutes 
when Peter lifted a warning hand. 
There in the stream ahead of us was the 
biggest black bear I had ever seen. 

I wanted two things, pictures and a 
shot, but something warned me not to 
risk using the camera. The range was 
long, but the brush was too thick for 
stalking. There was only one thing to do 

try for him from where we stood. I 
lined the sights and squeezed off. He 
lunged for the bank and started up. I got 


in two more shots before he went out 
of sight, and the guides declared I had 
scored the last time. 

We crossed the creek and found a 
blood trail. A black bear of that size can 
be dangerous if you blunder onto him 
wounded. We edged along cautiously 
with the guns ready. But there was no 
need for caution. About 200 yards from 
the creek we found him dead. 

3ack at camp that afternoon we de- 
cided to do a little duck hunting. Mal- 
lards were plentiful and our grub was 
running low. A duck mulligan sounded 
like an ideal supper for a cold evening. 
And that hunt was lucky; less than an 
hour away from the cabin we blundered 
into a band of five timber wolves. 

Peter saw them first as he came over 
the crest of a low hill. He was carrying 
the .30/30 Winchester which he and 
Bremner relied on for everything from 
mallards to bears. His first shot was low 
but the second dropped a wolf. And by 
that time Bremner and I were in action 
with our shotguns and duck loads. 

One of us scored but the wolf didn’t 
stay down. It regained its feet and 
dodged into the brush, with Bremner 
after it. He emptied his shotgun in a 
wild broadside and, while I was still 
clawing my way through a thicket hop- 
ing for another chance at the cripple, 
Bremner let out a triumphant yell. His 
last shot had put the wolf down for 
keeps. We didn’t bother to do any more 
duck hunting that afternoon. 

We were packing to break camp next 
morning when I saw two bears wander 
out of the brush on the far side of the 
lake. The glasses revealed a pair of 


I finally bagged this big brownie in the closing minutes of the hunt—after two futile shots 
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| with powerful, 
| When the bear came into sight again he 





|they had no business being 


browns, one small but the second big 
enough to be of interest. 

This would be my last chance. In an- 
other hour we'd be on our way down 
the Situk to keep a rendezvous with the 
steamer that was steadily eating up the 
miles between Seattle and Yakutat. If 
I was to go home with the two brownie 
pelts to which my license entitled me I 
couldn’t afford any fumbling. 

We had to risk the canoe, since there 
was no other way to get to the bears. 
We followed the shore. I planned to land 
and cover the last 300 yards on foot, but 
before we reached the place where we 
wanted to beach, the two brownies 
walked back into the brush. 

It seemed unlikely they had taken 
alarm from us. We had the wind in our 
favor and we were too far away to have 
attracted their attention. We decided 
they had left the lake shore because 
they had no further business there. 
Whatever the reason, there was no hope 
we could follow them in the spruce and 
alder thickets and get a shot. We waited 
half an hour for them to reappear be- 
fore we gave up and headed reluctantly 
back to camp. 

We had paddled only a dozen canoe 
lengths when I looked back over my 
shoulder—and saw the bigger of the two 
bears feeding within fifty feet of the 
place where we had seen him last. 

At last we got a break. A screen of 
brush now had cut the bear off from us. 
If we could no longer see him there was 
little chance he would discover us. 
Bremner and Peter sent the canoe along 
quiet paddle _ strokes. 





was not more than seventy yards away. 

He saw us in the same instant and 
upreared for a better look, I didn’t wait 
to step ashore. I smashed a shot at him, 
but it only brought him down on all 
fours again. He wheeled awkwardly for 
the woods and my second shot had no 
more effect than the first. Puzzled, I 
dropped the rifle for a look at the sights. 
Sure enough, they were out of line. I 
made the adjustment with trembling 
finvers. The bear had twenty feet to go 
when I was ready again. The shot 
knocked him sprawling, and his roar of 
rage and pain was something to make 
your hair stand on end. He tried to rise, 
but the bullet had smashed a shoulder 
and messed him up sufficiently to anchor 
him for keeps. He was a dead bruin 
shortly after. 

We skinned him, loaded the canoe 
with fresh meat for the Indians at 
Yakutat and started for camp. 

Flocks of swans paced us all the way 
downstream that afternoon. The river 
was still high from the fall rains. Brem- 
ner and Peter made easy work at the 
paddles while I sat in comfort amid- 
ships, propped against a pile of duffel. I 
had the movie camera ready, just in case 

but the Winchester was tucked away 
in my bedroll. I had my limit on blacks 
and brownies. The Situk bear country 
had given me the kind of hunting I had 
dreamed about all my life. I no longer 
minded thinking about the ship I was 
to board in a few more days. I watched 
a band of swans drift past, high over- 
head. They were quitting Alaska for the 
winter—and at last I was ready to fol- 
low them Outside. 


A Buck for the Expert 


(Continued from page 35) 


shale slides, topped out on man-killing 
peaks, tumbled over unnegotiable blow- 
downs, and left many an evidence of our 
passing on mahogany thorns and chap- 
arral. 

By midafternoon we were still setting 
forth, but not blithely. No deer, no sign, 
no anything. Gradually it dawned on me 
that deer hunting is an art in itself, nota 
by-product. 

Then came the proverbial silver lining. 

High up in goat country, on a big 
shale slide that was nearly vertical, the 
binoculars revealed two deer. At half a 
mile, one looked like a buck. Of course, 
way up 


there. Wrong time of day, too, and a 


| nearer approach seemed impossible. But 
| by now, any chance looked to me like 


the makings of a great opportunity. 
“Ross,” I said, studying the country 


|} across the steep canyon, “I’m ready to 





|forth from any direction. 
| whispered that I was one up on Lady 


grasp at straws. You stay here and 
signal me if those critters leave, when, 
and in what direction. I'm going down 
and try to pick my way up to them.” 

“It’s a long chance, brother,” said 
Ross. 

He was right. However, there was a 
hump in the shale slide that contained 
a dozen or so stunted pine clumps into 
which the deer had wandered while we 
were making plans, Above was sky, and 
below was me. If I could reach the shale 
hump undetected, I was bound to be 
within range when anything blossomed 
Intelligence 


Luck this time. If I went quietly, noth- 
ing much could go wrong. 
But something did—the 
thing! 
Up, puff, up, puff, I went for half an 


screwiest 


hour. Ross kept signaling from across 
the canyon that all was well. In fact, his 
rough semaphore said not just two deer, 
but nine. Not only that, but there was 
one buck with a rump like a bale of cot 
ton, and the Charter Oak on his head. 
Not only that, but the deer were un- 
alarmed, and feeding toward me. Not 
only THAT, but they were within 100 
yards and in the open, right behind the 
hump. All I had to do was stick my nose 
around that massive dead stump on the 
crest just above me, and blaze away. 

“Cheat me this time!” I challenged 
Lady Luck. 

She did. A big black bear, all ready 
for hibernation, must have seen, heard, 
or smelled me, sixty yards away. With a 
lumbering whoosh he piled from the 
dead stump I was heading for (it was 
hollow, we found later) and blundered 
off toward the deer. Half strangled by 
the powerful, near-by bear smell, the 
deer headed for parts unknown. As Kip- 
ling put it, everything smelled “most 
awful vile’—to everybody. 

Well, brother, for me it was buck or 
bear. Naturally, I’d trade six shots at a 
rack for one at a rug. So with best re- 
gards to the vanishing deer I upped the 
rifle and busted the bear. I got back to 
camp with grin a yard wide. But come 
midnight, I awoke suddenly with ths 
thought that I still hadn’t got m, weer. 

I think it was along about then that 
I decided to hang my tag on a buck 
or bust. At first, it had been a kind of 
joke. I didn’t really want a deer; I’d had 
more than my shave of luck with the 
bear; and so on. But as the season 
waned, doubt began nagging me un- 
mercifully. With years of annual bucks 
to my credit, I couldn’t manage to kill 
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a single deer. My score was a neat zero! 

So with the wife’s hunt over, I figured 
Ray and I could run out somewhere for 
one last chance. But Ray couldn’t get 
away. I tried then to get Burn to go. 
But he couldn’t leave work either. 

I was getting desperate. My lone re- 
maining hope was the possibility that 
all three of us could take off for Caribou 
County, in southeastern Idaho. We could, 
and did; but Caribou was worse than 
repetition. Burn and I wandered a short 
mile from camp the evening we pulled 
in, and a buck piled out on Burn’s side 
of the canyon—all eight points of him. 
I arrived for congratulations and the 
dressing-out operation. Next morning, 
Ray passed me 100 yards on the trail, 
while I puffed. He knocked over a two- 
pointer while I was still puffing. 

The next day those two guys played 
dog for me, and the biggest buck I’ve 
ever seen sneaked out of a canyon out 
of range, merely kicking up his heels at 
my desperation shot, as if to remind me 
I shouldn’t shoot so far. That night I 
dragged into camp with my speedometer 
not even wiggling. 

As if to make it thoroughly clear, that 
night the skies unzipped, and came the 
deluge! So at breakfast my spirits were 
in the soles of my muddy boots. 

Then, explosively, Burn made that 
wild leap I’ve already mentioned. He’d 
gone to grab my rifle. Now he poked it 
at me and commanded, “Look!” 

My eyes popped. There, twenty yards 
from the tent, a fat two-pointer had 
come calmly sashaying up, as if to ask 
for a bite of breakfast. When Burn 
made his leap the buck broke and ran 
up the muddy hill. But by then I was 
looking through the ’scope of the 7 mm. 

By the time Ray and I had dragged 
the deer the full 100 yards back to camp, 
Burn had the dishes washed and col- 
lected. We tossed things together, ready 
to pull out. 

Then Ray began to grouse. “Burn, this 
is a put-up job,” he said. “Some guys 
have no consideration at all. This guy 
brings us up here as guests, shows us 
deer miles and miles from camp so we 
almost have to rent a horse to lug ’em 
in, hollers his head off about not being 
able to get a buck—and all the time, he’s 
had this critter trained, so it’d walk into 


yy 


camp and get took home fresh! 





Game Loads With Flat-top 
Crimp are Now Available 


ONG-RANGE Remington Express and 

Peters High Velocity shotgun shells 
with the well-known Flat-top Crimp are 
now available, in limited quantities, for 
12, 16, 20, and 28 gauge. Thus hunters 
reaching out for upland game and water- 
fowl may take advantage of a develop- 
ment which, its makers claim, adds 5 to 
10 yd. to a shotgun’s effective range and 
practically eliminates blown patterns. 

An average of 5 to 8 out of 100 patterns 
from shells having the ordinary top-wad 
closure are more widely scattered, or 
“blown,” than others, because every so 
often the cardboard wad gets in the way 
of the. shot column and distorts it. 

Instead of employing the conventional 
top wad and roll crimp, these long-range 
shells are puckered and folded over the 
shot, then sealed with a waterproof 
paper disk .003 in. thick. On firing, the 
shell opens instantaneously, the seal 
breaks into segments which adhere to 
the shell body, and the shot has an un- 
obstructed path to the target. In skeet 
and trap loads, such shells became avail- 
able in 1939. 
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necks and heads silhouetted against the 
red afterglow, and their jabbering and 
honking filled the sky with wild sound. 

1 could feel excitement tingling up my 
backbone and the blood pounding in my 
wrists; when I looked at Jim I saw that 
he had turned red around the gills, and 
the index finger of his right hand had 
crooked as if it felt a trigger inside its 
curve. “The rascals!” he said softly. 
“You'd think they knew that shooting’s 
over for the day. They’ve been feeding 
in the farmers’ rye fields and on the 
other refuge over at Swanquarter, and 
now they’re coming home for the night. 
Tomorrow morning a 

He broke off and led the way down 
the iron stairs. After he’d taken twenty 
of them he stopped and looked back at 
me, grinning. “Do you want to shoot a 
goose?” he asked. 

“Do I want to shoot a goose!” I said. 

We trudged on down the stairs and 
had dinner. Then we sat around in the 
big lounge, bright with a log fire and 
with duck paintings on the walls, and 
talked shooting with hunters from half 
a dozen states. But along toward 9 
o’clock conversation dwindled, and 
people began to drift to their rooms. 
Shooting was to start half an hour be- 
fore sunrise, and even in November half 
an hour before sunrise is early in the 
morning. We turned in. 

After the boy pounded on our door 
before dawn, Jim and I didn’t waste 
any time getting into our clothes. In 
company with thirty-odd other expec- 
tant hunters we hurriedly stoked eggs 
and coffee by electric light. Then we 
drew lots for guides and for their box 
blinds which are scattered over the 
Mattamuskeet marshes. 

As we were starting out, Mrs. Mann, 
who manages the lodge, called to us to 
take a couple of the lunches which she 
sees are prepared for each hunter. 

“Thanks, but we won't need lunches,” 
we told her. “We've got to catch the 
boat in Norfolk, so we'll have to stop 
shooting not much after noon.” 

Mrs. Mann knows a lot about duck 
hunting, and more about duck hunters. 
“Take them anyhow,” she insisted. “You 
might change your minds.” We told her 
that we couldn’t change our minds, 
worse luck; but we stuffed the lunches 
into our shooting coats. 

Outside we found our guide, and fol- 
lowed him down a sandy road—really 
the top of a dike—into a blanketing 
gray mist. After half a mile he turned 
off through a fringe of brush, and a 
minute later the marsh was squidging 
under our boots. It was cold, wet, and 
muddy, but we could hear passing birds 
jabbering in the mist, and we wouldn't 
have changed places with anyone on 
earth. A gusty northeast wind had 
begun to blow, and by the time we had 
slogged three quarters of a mile over 
the marsh to the blind it had taken 
most of the mist with it. 

Henry, our guide, blew on his cold 
fingers and said in his soft Carolina 
voice that it was going to be a right- 
good mornin’ for the honkers. We 
helped him set out the stool of goose 
decoys. The level of the lake was low, 
so a good bit of the marsh wasn’t cov- 
ered, as it usually is during the shoot- 
ing season, by two or three inches of 
water. 

Jim carefully estimated the distance 
to the largest decoy, which he had 
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Time-table Geese 


(Continued from page 39) 


placed directly in front of the blind. 
“Forty yards,” he told me. “Clean-kill- 
ing range. I don’t like to cause cripples, 
and neither do you.” 

Then I followed Henry and Jim into 
the blind. We loaded our guns and 
waited, watching eagerly through the 
opening in the marsh-grass camou- 
flage. For five long minutes we listened 
to the strident ahonk-onk-ahonk of 
geese passing high overhead. Then, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile upwind and 
only a couple of hundred feet above the 
marsh, we saw an uneven vee of black 
dots which grew swiftly larger against 
the background of gray sky. 

“Here they come! Geese!” Jim’s voice 
sounded as if he had been running. 

With the wind behind them those 
honkers were doing faster than a mile 
a minute. They were past us, out of 
range to the left of the blind, almost 
before we had pushed the safeties off 
our guns. But they must have seen our 
decoys, for the leader gave a harsh 
a-a-a-a-nk! The birds swung around, 
and began to drop down. 

“Pick your bird!” Jim 
“Now——” 

The last time I had paid any atten- 
tion to Henry he had been sitting be- 
tween Jim and me with his eyes on the 
face of a big old-fashioned gold watch. 
Now one of his large hands clapped 
down on my shoulder and the other on 
Jim’s. “Hold it!” he ordered. “Lacks 
three minutes of bein’ shootin’ time!” 

We watched the geese streak past the 
blind so close that we could hear the 
beat of their wings. After that Jim 
looked at me, and I looked at Jim. Then 
we both looked at Henry. He smiled 
apologetically. “That was right-tough 
luck,” he sympathized. “But they hold 
us guides responsible for all law viola- 
tions in our blinds, so we've got to be 
mighty darn careful.” 


snapped. 








There wasn’t anything to be said to 
that, so we just sat there and waited 
until Henry tucked his big gold watch 
into a pocket and grinned at us. “It’s 
shootin’ time now,” he said. “Come on, 
honkers!” 

The geese were well on the move now 
—black swarms of them coming in out 
of the north and east, flying high over- 
head on their way to breakfast in the 
rye fields beyond the refuge. Hundreds 
and hundreds of birds were rising into 
the wind from the lake and its shore; 
vees, strings, and disorderly flocks of 
them were trading back and forth over 
the lake and the wide expanse of brown 
mursh, 

But few would fly our way. And those 
few gave no heed to our inviting de- 
coys, or to the goose call which Henry 
worked industriously whenever a string 
came within a couple of hundred yards. 
We could hear the guns banginz away 
in other blinds, and we weren't happy. 

After a straight hour of this espe- 
cially hot brand of purgatory Jim began 
talking to himself, “It’s always the 
way,” I heard him mutter, “Bad start, 
bad day. If——” 

“Sh-h-h!” Henry 
ducks!” 

There were only three of them, but 
they were coming straight at our blind, 
100 feet high. Two of them were flying 
at about the same level, the third was 
a yard above the low one to our right. 
“Left-hand bird!” I said. Henry nodded. 
I remembered to hold under my duck 
and swing up on it until the barrels of 
my gun blotted it from sight; then to 
press the trigger. Killed cleanly, the 
bird plunged straight down. 

As it dropped, Jim’s automatic 
banged, and a second later banged 
again. One of his birds fell, killed in 
the air, but the other kept going. Jim 
looked after it with a queer disappoint- 


hissed. “Black 
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ed expression on his face. “What a day!” 
he groaned. “I’d have sworn that I hit 
that duck!” 

“Maybe you did,” Henry said. “Watch 
t.” The duck was only a black dot now, 
almost half a mile away. Suddenly it 
circled and flew back toward us. Two 
hundred yards from the blind its flight 
faltered, and then it tumbled like a 
stone falling. “A blackie can carry lead,” 
Henry said. “Unless you happen to 
break his wing, he’ll keep on flying till 
he dies in the air.” 

After that nothing at all happened 
for another hour. Then we heard a high- 
pitched whee-whee overhead, and a dart 
of half a dozen greenwing teal saw our 
decoys and swerved to fly low over 
them, They crossed thirty yards out, 
going a good eighty miles an hour, and 
I missed my bird for the usual reason— 
I didn’t lead it enough. Jim scored a 
flashy double and looked cheerful again. 
Next some pintails came our way, but 
became suspicious at the last moment. 

Then business got really bad for us. 
There were ten times as many geese 
over the marsh as there were ducks, 
but the honkers just wouldn’t come near 
us. And, after those pintails, neither 
would the ducks. 

Jim didn’t say anything for a long 
time, and when I looked at him I saw 
he was asleep. I couldn’t stand seeing 
him so comfortable, so I kicked the sole 
of his boot. He woke up and looked at 
his watch. “Pretty near 1 o’clock,” he 
said glumly. “That boat leaves IJorfolk 
at 5:45, and we’ve both got to be in 
Washington tomorrow morning. Do you 
still want to shoot a goose?” 

“Yes,” I told him grimly. 

Jim took his lunch out of his pocket 
and began to eat it. We waited and 
wished while minutes stretched out into 
hours. At 3 o’clock we still hadn’t had 
a chance at the geese. 

And then! 

A long vee of honkers came in from 
the westward, headed for the lake. We 
thought they were going to pass our 
blind far out of range, as usual, Then a 
gander honked, and they wheeled 
toward us. Henry started working his 
goose call hard. The birds dropped down 

itil they weren’t more than thirty feet 
above the marsh. 

Twenty yards from our stool the old 
gander in the lead saw that he had been 
fooled, and honked a harsh warning. 
Obediently the geese flared away from 
the blind. “Now!” Jim jerked. 

He jumped up with his automatic 
swinging. He fired twice—and didn’t do 
any missing. 

I'll admit now that my hands were 
shaking, and that I made the fatal mis- 
take of pointing my gun ahead of my 
bird and waiting for him to fly into my 
line of sight. He did—but he flew 
through it so fast that by the time my 
charge of No. 2’s reached where he had 
been when I shot, he didn’t live there 
any more. 

However, my luck was better than my 
shooting. The goose behind the one I 
missed flew into the tail end of the load 
and dropped. Those honkers were going 
away from there in a tearing hurry 
now; by the time I had the muzzle of 
my gun behind the last of the string 
and swung it forward in the line of 
flight, the bird was out of range. 

“Nice shot!” Jim congratulated me, 
referring to the goose I’d downed, and 
trying unsuccessfully to look uncon- 

cious of the fact that he had scored a 
grand double. I grinned modestly, and 
said nothing about my fool’s luck. There 
ure some things you don’t tell even your 
best friend. 

Two is the bag limit on geese. Jim had 
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his, and I had close enough to mine. 
We called it a day. 

It is something less than 400 miles 
from Mattamuskeet to Washington, 
D. C., by road, but it rained cats and 
dogs all the way. I drove the first half 
of the trip. Then Jim took over, and I 
went to sleep. Later he poked me, and I 





saw the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment sticking up over the early-morn- 
ing Potomac River fog. . 
“Rugged trip,” Jim said, and yawned 
widely. “Do you want to shoot a goose 
next year?” 
“Sure I do,” I told him. 
“Where'll we go to do it?” 
“Mattamuskeet!” I said. 


Jim asked. | 


Bittern Family Quarrel 


HERE are henpecked males in the 
T bira and animal world, just as there 

are in the world of humans, The most 
amusing illustration of this fact that I 
have seen in a lifetime of fishing and 
hunting took place between a pair of 
American  bitterns tall, stilt-legged, 
marsh-wading herons better known as | 
shikepokes or thunderpump birds. 

Two of us were fishing on a small lake 
in central Wisconsin. It was early in the 
season; the lake was high and the narrow 
belt of marsh around the shore was | 
flooded to a depth of 1 ft. or more, with | 
only bogs and hummocks showing above 
the water. 

The two bitterns settled down in the 
marsh about 100 ft. from our boat and 
began hunting for frogs. They paid no 
attention to us, It was their breeding 
season, and their actions indicated plain- 
ly that they both had romantic notions. 

Presently the male bird spied a 
medium-sized bullfrog hunched on a bog. 
He took a couple of cautious, deliberate 
steps, and his sharp, daggerlike bill 
flashed down at the end of his long neck. | 
He scored. | 

He did not impale the frog. Instead he 
caught it between the two mandibles of 
his bill as in a powerful pair of scissors, 
swung his head up, and rapped the frog 
sharply against the bog so as to stun 
or kill it. 

He hammered it four or five times, like 
a man batting a big fish across the gun- 
wale of a canoe. While that was happen- | 
ing the hen bittern stalked over to look | 
on. It was apparent she had hopes that 
her partner would relinquish the catch 
to her. 

Whether that was what the male had 
in mind we never learned. He whacked 
the frog smartly against the bog a final | 
time and laid it down, probably meaning | 
either to give it to his ladylove or to get 
a better grip on it himself. Whichever 
he intended, the frog upset the plan. Not 
even stunned by the beating, it gathered 
its legs with one convulsive jerk and 
leaped to safety among the submerged 
marsh grass about a yard away. 

For an instant the bittern held his 
place, too astonished to move. Then he 
pounced after the frog—and the female 
dived after him. With a series of gut- 
tural croaks of protest and anger she 
flew at him, striking with her wings and 
bill. | 

The helpless male made no attempt to 
defend himself. He ducked low to evade 
the blows and fled in abject retreat. The 
hen followed, still berating him. It took | 
him a dozen steps to gain sufficient speed 
to make a take-off. When he started 
aloft, she promptly took wing after him. 

As far as we could see them across the 
marsh she stayed on his tail, scolding 
him for his carelessness in letting dinner 
get away.—Gordon Pittenger. 
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With rocks for diving boards, these fur seals enjoy a swim in the surf 


HE OLDEST and most spectacular 
example of successful wildlife man- 
agement on earth is to be found on 
the Pribilof Islands, in Bering Sea 
off the coast of Alaska, where a herd of 
about 3 million fur seals goes ashore 
in summer to breed and rear young. 

When the Russians landed on the Pribi- 
lofs in 1786 they unlocked the greatest 
storehouse of fur the world had ever 
known. The seal herd crowded the 
beaches with a restless, bellowing mob 
of perhaps 4 million animals. 

The Russian adventurers began kill- 
ing on the spot and pushed the slaughter 
so vigorously that 16 years later the seal 
herd had shrunk alarmingly and it was 
necessary to halt all sealing operations 
for a couple of seasons. 

By 1834 the herd went down to critical 
levels a second time, and once more kill- 
ing was suspended. Then the Russians 
stumbled onto the beginning of a man- 
agement program; for when sealing was 
resumed they ordered the killing of bulls 
only. That rule has never been changed. 
For the last 110 years cow seals have 
enjoyed complete protection. 

The Russians didn’t go quite far 
enough, however. They failed to limit 
the kill to bulls of certain age classes 
and to protect the old beachmasters 
that are the backbone of the herd. 

In 1870, about the time we took over 
control of the seal islands, the herd 
went into its darkest period. Sealing 


schooners start- 
ed taking the 
animals in the 
open sea, and 
the herd was al- 
most extermi- 
nated. When this 
wasteful and un- 
controlled meth- 
od was finally 
outlawed in 1911 
there were only 
125,000 seals left. 

Then Uncle 
Sam moved in 
with an ironclad 
management 
program. A close 
season was de- 
clared for sev- 
eral years, to 
give the herd a chance to come back. 
When sealing was finally resumed the 
kill was limited to 3-year-old bulls. 

The seals go ashore only on the Pribi- 
lofs; so with all ocean seal hunting 
stopped it was easy to control the kill. 
And since 3-year-old bulls do not breed, 
and one mature bull will collect and 
keep for himself a harem of from 60 to 
120 cows, the slaughter of the bachelors 
did not affect the annual crop of pups. 

By this program of management the 
fur seals have been brought back as no 
other wild-animal species in history ever 
was. The herd has climbed steadily 


Best 


Here a cow and her pup snooze peacefully while they have the chance 


from its 1911 low point and now num- 
bers 3 million in round numbers. Since 
the seals appear to be immune to epi- 
demics, there is every reason to expect 
that the Pribilofs will someday again 
have as many seals as when the Russians 
first sighted their rocky coast. 
Meantime, Aleut Indian crews working 
under the direction of Uncle Sam round 
up, drive to the killing meadows, and 
slaughter about 100,000 fur seals each 
summer. The government’s take of pelts 
from these volcanic islands last year 
and this will almost equal the $7,200,000 
we paid for Alaska in 1867.—Ben East 


One of the Pribilof Islands, off the Alaska coast. These summer breeding grounds are crowded once more—because of skillful wildlife management 
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WYOMING 

Antelope 

Deer, Elk, Bear 

Moose. Mountain Sheep 
(by special permit) 

Pheasant 

Hungarian Partridge— 
Sheridan County Only 


Hunting Seasons 


(Continued from page 56) 


Sept. 7-Nov. 20° 
Sept. 10-Nov. 17* 


Sept. 10-Nov. 15° 
Oct. 27-Nov. 11° 


Oct. 27-Nov. 11 





ALBERTA 
Grizzly, Black, Brown, and 
Cinnamon Bear 
Mountain Sheep, north of 
Bow River only 
Mountain Goat 
Hungarian Partridge 
Ringneck Pheasant 
Antelope (special license) 


Deer, Moose, Caribou 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Black or Brown Bear 

Mountain Sheep 

Mountain Goat 

Grizzly Bear 

Caribou (Eastern District 
only) 

Moose 

Ptarmigan 

Deer, Elk (Wapiti) 

Blue, Franklin’s, and 
Ruffed (Willow) Grouse 

Prairie Chicken or Sharp 
tail Grouse 

California Quail, Pheasant 

European Partridge (East 
ern District only) _ 


MANITOBA 
Deer, Caribou 


Ptarmigan 
Moose (north of 
Parallel only) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Wildcat 
Deer 
Rabbit 
Ruffed Grouse, 
Partridge 
Fox, Raccoon 
NOVA SCOTIA 
Bear, Wildcat 
Deer 
Hungarian Partridge, 
Ruffed Grouse 
Fox, Raccoon 
Rabbit, Hare 
ONTARIO 
Bear, Lynx, Rabbit 
Deer, Moose 
Raccoon 
Ruffed, Spruce, and 
Sharptail Grouse, 
Ptarmigan 


PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


53rd 


Spruce 


Ruffed Grouse 

Hare, Rabbit 

Hungarian Partridge 

Ringneck Pheasant 

QUEBEC 

Bear 

Deer 

Moose 

Ruffed Grouse, Partridge 

Caribou (Gaspé North 
and South and Bona- 
venture only) 


Raccoon 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Pheasant 

European 
rian) Partridge 

Sharptail Grouse 
Chicken) 

Barren Land Caribou 

Deer (north of Township 33 
only) 


YUKON TERRITORY | 
Bear, Wolf 
Moose, Caribou, Deer 
Mountain Sheep, Moun 
tain Goat 
Partridge, 
Pheasant, 
Chicken, and 
species of Grouse 
Lynx 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Bear 
Moose 


Grey (Hunga 


(Prairie 





Ptarmigan 
Prairie 
other 


Caribou 


Rabbit 
Ptarmigan 


| Sept 


Sept. 2-Dec. 14* 
& Apr. 1-June 7° 


Sept. 2-Oct. 31 
Sept. 2-Oct. 31 
Oct, 14-Nov, 30° 
Oct. 14-Nov. 16° 
. 


Oct. 21-Nov. 9 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31° 
Nov. 1-Dec. 14* 


No close season 
Aug. 15-Nov. 15° 
Aug. 15-Dee, 15* 


Sept. 1-June 30 

Sept. 1-Dec. 15* 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15* 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31* 
Sept. 15-Dec. 15* 


Sept. 15-Oct. 31° 


Sept. 15-Oct, 15° 
Oct. 19-Nov. 17° 


Oct. 19-Oct. 31° 


Oct. 1-Oct, 15* 
& Nov. 25-Deec. 5 
Nov. 1-Dec, 31 


Nov. 25-Dec. 5 


No close season 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30° 
Sept. 15-Feb. 28 


Oct. 1-Oct. 31° 
Nov. 1-Dec. 31___ 


No close season 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15 


Oct. 16-Oct. 31 
Nov. 1-Dec. 15 
Nov. 16-Feb. 15 


No close season 
Sept. 20-Nav. 25° 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31 


Oct. 5-Oct. 14° 


Oct. 15-Oct. 31 
Nov. 1-Feb. 15 

Oct. 1-Oct. 31 
Oct. 15-Oct. 19 


No close season* 

Sept. 15-Nov. 30* 
Sept. 15-Oct. 31° 
Sept. 21-Nov. 20 


Sept. 25-Oct. 24 
Oct. 15-Jan. 31 
Nov. 1-Feb. 28 

Nov. 1-Mar. 15 


Oct. 5-Nov. 2° 
Oct. 5-Oct. 11 


Oct. 5-Oct. 11° 
Nov, 11-Jan, 31 


Nov. 11-Dec, 14 


No close season 


Aug. 1-Feb. 28 


1-Jan. 31 
Nov. 15-Mar. 31_ 


No close season 

Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
& Nov. 1-Dec. 31 
Oct. 15-Jan. 15 

Oct. 15-Jan. 7 
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Answers to ‘“‘Outdoor Life’’ Quiz 


(See page 72) 


1. Rifle 9. Idol 
2. Rod 10. Lore 
3. Lure 11. Floe 
4. Roe 12. Tide 
5. Doe 13. Flood 
6. Toil 14, Fuel 
7. Fur 15. Fire 
8. Tire 16. Food 
17. Fruit 


18. Root 
19. Fir 
20. Ute 
21. Route 
22. Tour 
23. Oil 
24. Ore 
25. Leo 
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How to Improve Your Shooting! 


valuable tables and i 


llustrations. 94 


Here is the most com- 
plete book of its kind 
ever published—now 
yours for only 25c! Ex- 
pert advice on mastering 
trigger control, ‘‘sighting 
in’’, judging bullet 
“drop"’ and wind resist- 
ance, use of telescopic 
sights—and hundreds of 
other hints to improve 
your shooting 

SHOOTING FACTS is 
packed with everything 
you need to know about 
arms and ammunition, 
including frank discus- 
sions on merits and uses 
of all popular types of 
rifles, shotguns, revolv- 
ers, cartridges, shells and 
sights—with a wealth of 
pages. Send 





only 25c for your copy teday! Address Dept. OL 17 
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Bishop STOCKS 


The Bishop line of semi-finished stocks will be more a 


4 
rately made by a new process; tenite fittings improved 
Made only for the 1917 Enfield 9 Mauser 1903 
i 30-40 Krag, Remington 308. and Winchester 


M54 and M70, 
pletely inletted, no 


field 
sent on request. 


E. C. BISHOP & SON 


Price $8 
hand 


.50 postpaid 
work necessary in fitting 
it of stock finish and sandpaper 
only for the 1917 Enfield, M98 Mauser 
Mannilicher type stocks are NOT available 


This stock com 
$16.50 postpaid 


and 1903 Spring 
Catalog 
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that establishes it as a true sovereign of choice Scotch 
whiskies, unmistakable to discriminating palates. Like 
all fine Scotches, you may not always be able to get 
Highland Queen ... but it’s worthwhile to keep asking! 
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QUEEN NOFRETETE 


(by an artist of the 
Armarna Period) 
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Everything there is to know about 


J MAUSERS 
WALTHERS 
MANNLICHERS 


..-at your fingertips? 






Here are three unique books about three 
famous lines of weapons.... Each gives 
complete details of operations, construc- 
tion, use, stripping, ammunition and his- 
tory, for including the 
very latest, in the line: 17 Walther pistols, 
40 Mauser rifles and pistols, over 30 Man- 
. Each book 
is loaded with original (never printed 
before) photos and drawings. Each is 


written by Walter H. B. Smith, best- 


every weapon, 


niicher rifles and pistols... 


kn n weapons author in the country. 
The absolutely unique material for these 
books came from the German factories 


just before the Russians took over. 
MAUSER RIFLES AND PISTOLS. 
Over 400 pages, 140 original pictures. $5. 
MANNLICHER RIFLES AND PIS- 
TOLS. Over 400 pages, 130 original 
pictures. $5. 
WALTHER PISTOLS. 100 
45 original pictures. $2. 





pages, 


For your postpaid copies, check the 
you want, write your name and ad- 
dress on margin of this page and maib 
with your paymientto... 


MILITARY SERVICE PUBLISHING CO. 


102 Telegraph Building, HARRISBURG, PA, 


Or you can order C. O. D. and pay post- 
man same prices plus few cents postage. 
Every book sold with 5-day money back 
guaraniee, 


books 








Spinning Gets the Fish! 


with the current and is later retrieved. 


think about spinning. I always say 

that I’d as soon quit using the 

method when stream or pond con- 
ditions warrant, as I would stop dry-fly 
fishing—and I'd sure hate to do that! 

Now that tackle is again being manu- 
factured, 1947 should see some new spin- 
ning outfits on the market. This will 
probably result in renewed interest in 
the sport, which was just catching on in 
this country before war broke out, 

Many anglers ask if spinning is just 
another fad which will burn itself out 
quickly, and if the system is really worth 
while. Though I've used this method for 
only about 6 years, I'm completely sold 
on it. Spinning has caught some big 
black bass and trout for me—specimens 
I could never have taken with a fly. 

Let me describe a spinning outfit and 
its use, for the benefit of those who have 
never seen this kind of 
tackle. Its whole purpose 
is to make it not only pos- 
sible but easy to cast lures 
that are too light to use 
with a regular bait-casting 
rig, and too heavy for a 
fly rod. Such baits are 
small plugs, weighted spin- 
ners, devon and other arti- 
ficial minnows. Strip cast- 
ing used to be the only way 
you could handle them un- 
til spinning came along 
and, to my mind, virtually 
outmoded it. 

Most spinning rods are 
about 7 ft. long, and weigh 
from 5 to 5% oz. The light- 
er rod is best for handling 
lures up to 4 oz., but the 
heavier one is more versa- 
tile, for it will cast offer- 
ings varying in weight 
from \% to % oz., and cast 
them well! 

The grip in a spinning 
rod is long—from about 14 
to 16 in.—so that there will 
be plenty of room to shift 
the position of the reel. 
Simply loosen the slip rings 
holding it and move it well down toward 
the butt, when fishing the very light 
lures, to coax the greatest possible ac- 
tion from the rod. As you'd expect, the 
reel should be QJaced forward for the 
heavier baits. 

The photo shows what a typical spin- 
ning reel looks like. The reel hangs be- 
low the rod, and has a handle much like 
that of an old-fashioned coffee grinder. 
But it works, and that’s the main thing. 
Some reels have automatic line pick-ups, 
and on others the index finger of the 
hand does the work. 

_ The spool or drum does not revolve 
when the cast is made. Instead the line 


F tite stent « I am asked what I 


just flows off a stationary holder, as a 
thrown rope races away from a neatly 
coiled pile. This is the secret of the 
outfit’s ability to throw a light lure ’way 
out there. You'll find that the bait sails 
out so fast that it is easy to overcast 
at first! 

A light line testing from 3 to 5 Ib., 
must be used. Such a slim line is of de- 
cided advantage when angling for wary 
fish because it is relatively inconspicu- 
ous, and its lightness permits your of- 
fering to develop its action to the fullest 
possible extent. Use a fine wire leader if 
you expect to encounter sharp-toothed 
fish such as pike and wall-eyes. One 
make of leader calibrating a mere 
.008 in., which is about the same as 
most 2X gut, tests 12 lb. 

I think solid-nylon leader material— 
from .009 to .010 in. thick—makes the 
best line. One that’s .009 in diameter is 


ee 


> on 


This typical spinning outfit casts lightweight lures like the plug, 
spinner, and artificial minnow shown. 
ary drum of the reel, and is retrieved by its automatic, rotary pick-up 


about right for most fish up to 4 lb. The 
next best bet is a 3 or 5-lb.-test braided- 
nylon casting line. I prefer the leader 
material not only because it is excep- 
tionally smooth, and practically invisible 
in the water, but because it absorbs little 
or no moisture and so does not swell. 
As spinning gains in popularity, I hope 
we'll see more of these solid, continuous- 
length nylon lines on the market, in 2% 
and 3%-lb, tests. 

The commonest and perhaps the most 
useful way to offer a lure on spinning 
tackle is to make an across and down- 
stream cast. Fished in this fashion, the 
line will travel in an arc as it swings 





The line flows off the station- 


In my experience, best results come 
when a really good arc is achieved. 

To bring this about, drop your lure at 
the far edge of any current strong 
enough to carry the offering along and 
also to work or spin it at the same 
time. As the current sweeps it toward 
your bank, you should be able to feel it 
throbbing or tugging at the rod tip. 
When the lure 
reaches slack wa- 
ter below you and 
this vibration 
ceases, it’s time to 
start the retrieve 
—just fast enough 
to bring out the 
bait’s action once 
more. 

Often it is best 
to overshoot the 
current, casting 
the lure to some 
dead or very slow 
water beyond. In 
such case, slight 
reeling may be 
necessary to keep 
that spinner or 
imitation minnow 
in motion until 
the sweep of the 
stream catches it. 

When there’s a strong cur- 
rent, even though you get off 
to a good start, the fast-mov- 
ing water may lash at the line 
belly—with the result that 
your lure will be yanked 
across and downstream in an 
unnatural manner. But there 
is a way to overcome this. 

Let the lure work along by 
itself for the first few Zeet. 
Then, as the current lash 
speeds it up, strip off a yard 
or two of line and get this out 
quickly, so your offering can 
drop downstream without re- 
straint. As the slack is taken 
up, snub the line sharply, turn 
the reel handle slowly a few 
times, and repeat the process. 
Just how much line to feed out—and 
when to take up the slack—will de- 
pend upon the pull of the stream and 
the way the lure reacts. 

Remember that a lure is most effective 
when it is operating in the manner 
which its maker intended for it. Some 
are designed for still-water use, and are 
practically worthless in swift currents. 
Others are meant to revolve slowly, and 
these lose much of their appeal when 
rushed through the water. 

You'll get to know the characteristic 
feel of your offering when it is working 
“just right.” Then it will not be difficult 
to give it the proper amount of line 
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at all times, and your fishing score will 
be bound to improve. 

Often it happens that good trout will 
lie in the slow water by a bank, some- 
what sheltered by overhanging limbs. 
It is possible to catch these fish with a 
wet fly from across the stream, using 
the greased-line method. But you can- 
not drift a spinning lure along a far 
bank the same way, because intervening 
currents bearing down against the line 
speed up the action of your bait un- 
naturally. Instead, you should angle for 
such fish from their side of the stream, 
retrieving your lure so it works parallel 
to the bank. 

Trout in such water may easily shy 
at gut or a line falling over them, even 
lightly. Yet you cannot throw a curve 
or a loop with spinning tackle the way 
you can with a fly rod—and so present a 
lure in the least frightening manner. 
However, there are a few tricks you can 
use, and not overcasting an area is the 
most important of them. 

I make the first cast short, whether 
it’s upstream or down, and I drop the 
lure right at the beginning of the likely 
stretch. It is important to start fishing 
the run well away from the bank and 
close to the main current—sometimes 
even in this fast water. Then I cast the 
same distance again, but drop the lure 
1 ft. closer to the bank. I keep this up 
until I’ve worked over the water all 
the way into the riverbank. Then—and 
only then—do I lengthen the cast by 
18 in. or so, and repeat the whole ma- 
neuver. 

Whether to cast upstream or down is 
a question. I usually settle it by work- 
ing both ways from one position before 
I move along. A devon minnow is fine for 
this dual work, You can toss it upstream 
right into the white water where rapids 
pour into a pool, and reel slowly to keep 
the minnow swimming while you guide 
it into the hole itself. Then you can 
traverse the pool from where you stand, 
trying near-by hot spots first. 

Don’t pass up the tails of those holes 
either, for large trout frequently hang 
there waiting for food to be swept to 
them. In such cases try to present the 
lure to the fish before the line comes 
into view. If the current is fairly even, 
it is often possible to cast so that the 
bait will swing toward them in a nice 
are, as previously described. Start with 
short casts, and fish that bait right to 
the lip of the pool if you don’t get a 
close-in hit. 

When the set-up of the water makes it 
impossible to get a good arc drift along 
the lip, try working from the side, run- 
ning the line parallel to the lip and start- 
ing close in at first, then extend your 
casts to the far side. If you Happen to 
be fishing a minnow-type lure, try some 
down and across-stream casts to the 
very lip, and make the minnow appear 
to be struggling upstream as it is car- 
ried toward the tail of the pool. This 
may excite a lunker into striking! 

Fish are unpredictable. Usually it is 
best to avoid dropping a lure very close 
to them, but sometimes you can break 
such a rule—as I did one day—with 
success. 

A large brown trout was rising on the 
lip of a run which broke abruptly to 
become white rapids. As the water was 
very clear and the light just right, I not 
only saw the fish, but could easily make 
out its bold spots and yellowish-brown 
color. Here was a trout I really wanted 
to tangle with! 

After observing the speed and direc- 
tion of various currents. I dropped the 
lure some distance upstream and to the 
far side of the fish. With a little manipu- 
lation I was able to draw the bait in 
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front of the brownie—enticingly, I 
thought. I repeated this with slight 
variations a dozen or more times. Never 
did that trout show the slightest inter- 
est. Instead, it kept rising to the tiny 
spent midges that were floating on the 
surface, 

“It’s silly,” I thought, “to try for 
that lunker with this outfit, He’s inter- 
ested only in spent midges. I should be 
using a dry fly.” But my fly rod was 
more than half a mile away, over rough 
territory. So I tried changing from one 
lure to another. 

Then, becoming careless and some- 
what exasperated, I made a poor cast 
which dropped my offering smack on 
top of the trout. In a flash he smashed 
it and rushed downstream through the 
foaming rapids! I followed, wondering 
what made the fish apparently change 
his mind in a split second. Later—some 
100 ft. below the rapids—I beached a 
3%-lb. brown, which I released after 
weighing and admiring. 

There’s one thing I'd like to impress 
upon fly fishermen who use a spinning 
outfit for the first time: Try to fish 


the small lures as you would a wet fly, | 


avoiding drag where possible. 
bait from acting unnaturally. 

Spinning bridges the gap between bait 
casting and fly fishing. It does so with 
telling effect, in lakes and ponds as well 
as in streams. I can’t think of a more 
valuable addition to the average fishing 
kit.—Ray Bergman. 


Keep the 





Record Trout Planting 


LMOST a million trout were planted 

last fall in Crowley Lake, one of the 
High Sierra reservoirs which serve 
Los Angeles, Calif. This is the largest 
single trout planting ever made in a 
California lake—and possibly the largest 
ever made anywhere. 


Smoking Whitefish? Hang 
Them by Tails for Best Taste 


ATCHING whitefish through the ice 
is great sport, yet many fishermen 
tell me they don’t do much of it because 
they have no way of keeping their take. 
Smoking it, they complain, makes the 
flesh so dry it tastes like uncooked cod. 
Not if you smoke whitefish the way 
I do! 

You can build a good smokehouse in 
a matter of a few minutes. Drive two 
2 x 4’s into the ground 6 ft. apart, so 
that each stands 4 ft. high, and nail a 
ridgepole to their tops. Sling a 10 x 6-ft. 
piece .of canvas over the pole, wedge- 
tent fashion, and stake the sides to the 
ground. Sew canvas across the open 
ends, leaving one end free enough so 
that you can lift it out of the way when 
you tend your fire. Cut a hole the size of 
a silver dollar at each end of the tent, 
smoke 


near the ridgepole, to let the 
escape. 

Or build a wooden smokehouse de- 
signed so that the smoke can escape 
slowly from both ends, near the gable, 
and nail a pole lengthwise just under 


the rooftop. 

Always suspend the fish heads down 
from the horizontal pole. The scales will 
act as cups to retain the natural oil, 
which would otherwise run out and 
leave the flesh dry and hard. 

Keep the fish 3 ft. or more above a 
smoldering fire of cottonwood or wil- 
low. At this height there won't be 
enough heat to toughen the flesh, yet it 
will benefit to the full from all that 
swirling smoke.—L, C. McKinnon. 
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Here's a reei that is so perfectly designed 
that you don’t even have to ‘‘thumb’’ it. 
Built in line with ring cork grip and adapt- 
able to ferrules of varying sizes. New free 
running spool adds yards to accurate casts, 
It's level wind and precision built to give a 
lifetime of satisfaction. At better tackle 
shops. Get yours now. If your dealer can- 
not supply you—write today and give us 
nis name 

CHICAGO FISHING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

5803 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 51 








OFFER THE FINEST 
PERFORMANCE FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF SALT 
WATER FISHING 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


(PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY) 











PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 


3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA 32 PENNA 












FREE-FLOATING SPOOL ACTION 


The Real Answer to 


Anti-Back-Lash Casting 


The live axle design of these precision built 


reels is the secret of their “free wheeling’ 
For smooth, even, accurate, 


spool action. 


anti-back-lash, distance casting buy a Coxe 
Reel—it's a sure promise of rare fishing 


enjoyment. 





BRONSON REEL COMPANY 


BRONSON, MICHIGAN 


Keele 




















IMMEDIATELY 


AVAILABLE 











INGER 


SURE means of bring- 
ing in your catch safe 
and alive. Keeps fish 
fresh, more tasty. Chain 
is 6 ft. long, solid brass 
equipped with 9 stainless 
steel snaps attached to 
movable brass sleeves 
that permit easy. safe 
stringing without remov- 








time Fish Stringer, send check 
or M.O. direct to us. Only 
$1.50. postpaid, including tax 


The MILL-RUN Products Company 


634-b Huron Road Cleveland 15, Ohio 








ing fish from water. The dur- 
able materials and fine con- 
struction of this chain will 
make it lasi a iifetime. If your 
dealer can't supply the Life-| 
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Anglers’ Queries 


Straightening a Rod 


Question: How can I straighten out a warped 
fly rod at home?—Dick Peters, N.Y. 


Answer: If the rod isn’t soft—that is, if you 
can’t straighten it by hand bending—there are 
various ways to correct a warp. Try tying the 
rod to a hot steam pipe, and leave it there for 
a day or two. 

Some have been successful by hanging a rod 
by its tip for at least a week. When this method 
is used, a weight is usually added to the butt.— 
R. B. 


Trout Coloration 


Question: I am told that there is a difference 
in coloration between hatchery and native brook 
trout, with the former usually appearing dark- 
er that wild fish. Is this true?—Ronald Hall, 
Ont. 


Answer: There has been a lot of argument 
about fish coloration, and much of it has led 
exactly nowhere. However, here’s what my own 
observations lead me to believe: 

A hatchery-bred trout caught soon after it has 
been liberated might well have a _ different 
coloration from native fish living in the selfsame 
pool. But planted trout, if given time enough, 
tend to assume the general coloring of their 
wild neighbors, for trout are able to alter their 
hue somewhat to blend with their surroundings 

In general, too, brookies living in the open 
expanse of a large lake usually take on a silvery 
cast; while those from deep, black-bottomed, or 
heavily shaded water are darker than ones from 
the shallows of a sandy-bottomed stream.—R. B. 


Preservative for Pork Rind 


Question: As it is hard to get bottled pork 
rind where I live, I'd like to prepare some of 
this bait myself. What is a good solution to 
use? I have tried strong brine, but it seems to 
get rancid after a while-—William Unkelbach, 


Answer: When you have cleaned all the 
flesh from the pork rind, immerse it for 48 
hours in brine salty enough so that a potato will 
float in it. Then bottle the bait in a solution 
containing 1 part of formaldehyde to every 4 
parts of water, and provide an airtight stopper. 
—R. B. 


One Way to Make Nymphs 


Question: How do you use the elastic part 
of a sterilized rubber bandage to make artificial 
nymphs and fresh-water shrimps?—Ralph Rob- 
ertson, Tex. 


Answer: You'll find that the rubbery material 
is quite easy to put on a hook, for the stuff 
sticks to itself readily. Once you’ve got the 
right amount on the hook, trim to shape with 
scissors. 

A rubber band can also be used in connection 
with the bandage material—to make “legs.” 
In this case arrange short pieces of rubber 
band on the hook before pressing on the sticky 
stuff.—R. B. 


How to Skin Panfish 


Question: What is an easy way to skin such 
fish as perch and sunfish? When I attempt the 
job all I succeed in doing is to tear the flesh 
apart.—Ross C. Terrell, N.Y. 


Answer: First cut through the skin where 
the head joins the body. Then either shear off 


the fins close enough to the body so you cut 
the skin too, or make clean incisions around 
the fins 

From this point it is simply a matter of 


loosening the skin all around the head of the 


fish, then peeling it off. —R. B 


Outfit for Bad Wrist 


Question: My wrist and forearm have been 


badly injured recently, so that I cannot work a 
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fly rod very well. However, I find that I can 
still cast plugs all right. In view of this do 
you think I might be able to manage some 
trout fishing with a spinning outfit?—B. W. 
Howe, Mass. 


Answer: Using a spinning rod requires more 
of an arm than a wrist movement, so this style 
of fishing might well work out nicely for you. 
Here’s wishing you luck.—R. B. 


Flies for Ice Fishing 


Question: While fishing through the ice one 
day I found a weighted, palmer-tied fly which 
someone had left behind. I tried the lure and, 
before I lost it, caught a dandy mess of yellow 
perch. Are such flies generally effective?— 
N. Munson, Vt. 


Answer: There isn’t any doubt in my mind 
about the effectiveness of weighted flies in 
jigging. Plenty of ice fishermen miss a good 
bet by not using them.—R. B 


Movements of Rainbows 


Question: Where I fish here in the Northwest 
the rainbows seem to disappear from small 
streams by late summer, and do not appear 
again until the following spring. However, one 
can catch them in near-by lakes just about all 
the time. 

What happens to the stream fish?—Robert 
Ernsberger, Wash. 


Answer: Rainbow trout spawn in late winter 
to early spring, at which times they often run 
up to the headwaters or other small tributaries 
of a stream. Probably this is what causes the 
periods of plenty and scarcity which puzzle 
you.—R. B. 


Weight of Reel for a Fly Rod 


Question: What size tapered line should I use 
on my 8%-ft., 4%-oz. fly rod? And should the 
weight of the reel match that of the rod?— 
R. G. Rhoades, Mass. 


Answer: An H-D-H line will probably suit 
your rod. While not absolutely necessary, it 
helps if the reel balances the rod. Roughly 
speaking, the combined weights of the reel and 
line should be about 50 percent more than that 
of the rod.—R. B. 


The Catalpa Worm 


Question: I have heard that the catal: 
worm makes a good bait. Where can I find 
some when next season rolls around? —Benjamin 
H. Boultas, Mo. 


Answer: You'll find this bait in the cigar- 
shaped seed pods of the catalpa tree, which 
is also known as the Indian bear, catawba, or 
cigar tree. 

Look for the catalpa in moist, shady places, 
and along river banks. Its leaves are opposite 
and heart-shaped, from 5 to 7 in. long; and it 
blooms in early summer, bearing white flowers 
shaped like a bell.—R. B. 


How to Keep Crawfish Alive 


Question: How can I keep crawfish alive, 
and what sort of food should I give them?— 
James G. Boden, Okla. 


Answer: Place your bait in a tank or a 
small pool, but have the container well sup- 
plied with running water. Give the crawdads 
small pieces of fresh meat, and do not permit 
them to become overcrowded. 

Keep the tanks clean, and free of tainted 
meat or dead crawfish.—R. B. 


Catching Perch 


Question: Near my home is a lake well 
stocked with perch. What are some good ways 
to catch these fish?—Dale Sodergren, Mont. 


Answer: The method you should use for 
perch will depend upon where they are feeding. 
While in the shallows they can usually be taken 
on artificial minnows and other lures, as well 
as flies or spinners. 

But the various kinds of live bait—including 
minnows, which perch like particularly well— 
are best when these fish are down deep.—R. B. 
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The CASTMASTER-Waterproof Nylon Bait Casting 






















Line for Fresh or Salt Water Fishing 
ARROWHEAD -Tapered & Level Fly Lines, in Nylon 
PRIMO & MARINA-Cuttyhunk Lines for Salt 

Water Fishing 

“EVERY INCH DEPENDABLE” 
‘THis 24- pound Albacore gave Jim Hildreth, 

Safeway Executive, a real battle. Jim likes to use 

light tackle so he’s fussy about lines. He chose 

Sunset’s MARINA Cuttyhunk Line for its unfail- 

ing dependability... They're the Acme of perfection 

in fishing lines...They're made of only the finest 

Linen Yarns — hard cable laid on the very latest, 

improved machinery. 

That's why SUNserT MARINA Cuttyhunk Lines are 

the choice of smart fishermen everywhere. 

More of these fine lines are becoming 

available every day 


eee SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 
564 Sixth Street ¢ San Francisco 3 
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STAINLESS STEEL 


REELS 


You can get ’em right now! This double- 




















purpose, lightweight, but rugged reel is 
guaranteed to withstand the hardest pull SPECIAL FEATURES: 
of any Nylon line! Will not corrode un- rah gi es ‘Ollie Bene 
| der any condition. To change reels, ings; Streamlined Grip; Sim- 
; ay ple Clutch for Free Spool; 
merely peoeee screws by giving them a Stainless Steel; all Precision 
\ half-turn with a penny. Screws are an- Parts. 
| } chored. You can’t lose ’em. Price, $26.95, tax included. 
If your dealer cannot supply you with SEA-LAKE REELS, 
kindly give us his name and write to us directly. 
PENTAGON PRODUCTS, INC. 


1316 VENICE BLVD., DEPT. 6, LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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New Netcraft Kit-—$1°° 


Plastic Shuttle, Mesh & 
"ew Instruction Manual, Over 
175 “Here's How” Pictures. 
@ Fascinating fun. Make: 
Landing nets—the kind 
yes can't buy, live — 
alongside of boat, and 
big ones to stake out live 
storage. Make Netcraft’s 
famous turtle trap, amaz- 
ing minnow net, Pacific 
Casting Net, hoop nets, 
shopping bags, camping 
mock a sport nets. 
Various commercial nets 
illustrated with scores of 
helpful hints on mending 
reserving, rigging, etc. 
omplete kit — $1.00 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


NETCRAFT CO. 
Dept. 31 Toledo 12,Ohio 








SUNBURN PREVENTIVE 


The Fisherman's Friend! {It ain't 
pretty. It ain't sweet-scented. But 
boy how it gets in there and fights 
long hours in the sun. If you're 
going South this winter don’t come 
in from a day's fishing looking like 
a boiled tender-foot. Use NOBURN 
as does the second generation of 
fishermen and hunters. It’s econom- 
ical—a little goes a long way. Tan 
with comfort. Ask your fishing 
guide. At leading drug and sporting 
goods stores. Or write Strong Cobb 
Division, Standard Brands Inc., 595 
Madison Ave., New York 22, WN. Y. 











WEIGHS and MEASURES 


FISH! 


Weighs up to a 
3 , 








FISHERMAN’S DE- LIAR 


New! Novel! No more guessing . . . with the 
Langley Fisherman's DE-LIAR, You know in a 
minute what your “‘big ones’’ weigh and meas- 
ure, Easy to use and carry because it's so light 
weight—fits right in your watch pocket. Sturdily 
built for a lifetime of fishing fun. It's precision 
made for accuracy with flexible steel rule and 
stainless steel scale hook, Handsome rustproof 
case of extra durable finish, Praised by expert 
anglers. An ideal gift. We 
prefer you purchase from 
your favorite dealer, if he 
cannot supply, use conven- 
lent coupon below. Money 
back guarantee. 











LANGLEY POSRORATION, 


Dept. OL 652 Second Ave., 

San Diego 1, “Comore 

Please send me Langley Fisherman's DE-LIARS 
at $2 each 
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reached it, and he flung himself into the 
air once more. Then he dived for the 
depths of the pool, and I let him sulk a 
few minutes before bringing him up 
with a firm hand on the rod that made 
the taut leader sing in the current. 

There were a few brief sallies, but the 
contest was almost over and I brought 
him in with a quick scoop of the net. 
A foot-long rainbow is welcome at any 
time, and this one was my first decent- 
sized fish in two days. I turned and held 
him high for my partner to see, but 
Herman was having his troubles at that 
moment. 

“Yi! I’m getting wet,” he yelped, and 
struggled upstream against the current 
that was lapping at the tops of his 
waders. “This river is rising—and fast.” 

Sure enough, the current was quicken- 
ing. The power dam upstream had 
started its turbines, and our fishing was 
limited to minutes. We cast furiously, 
but our rod-flailing added only a ten- 
inch rainbow to Herman’s creel before 
the torrent forced us to shore. There we 
stood dejectedly and considered the ven- 
geance that’ should be wrought upon the 
person who had loosed the ill-timed 
flood. 

Finally my partner spat disgustedly 
into the rushing water and began taking 
down his rod. “Let’s get out of here,” 
he said. “Too many power dams and 
cows.” 

That suited me, because an idea was 
hatching. “We ought to check out of 
the hotel and start back right away,” I 
suggested. 

Herman looked at me, amazed. “I 
thought you wanted to catch a few 
hours’ sleep?” 

“I’m not a bit tired,” I lied. “It just 
occurred to me that the route back takes 
us near the Jordan. We might stop and 
see what it looks like.” 

Herman scowled as he considered the 
matter. “Too bright,” he said. “That 
stream is clear as crystal this time of 
year. Have to be a cloudy day to get 
within gunshot of a trout.” 

“Reminds me of the rivers I used to 
fish when I was a kid,” I replied. “Used 
to take some nice catches of brookies 
on bright days. Just about this time of 
the year, too.” 

“Humph!” my partner snorted. But 
he gathered up his tackle and started 
down the trail that led through the 
swamp. 

It was midafternoon before we stood 
on a country bridge and surveyed the 
sparkling surface of the limpid Jordan 
River. It was, as my partner had pre- 
dicted, crystal-clear, reflecting the image 
of a puffy white cloud that hovered 
lazily in the blue sky above. Each stick 
and stone and log lay sharply etched on 
the bottom and, downstream from us, 
a fingerling trout was feeding busily in 
mid-river. 

Herman pointed to a splashy rise by 
the little fish. “There’s your answer,” he 
snorted. “A great day for the under- 
sized ones.” 

I grunted and continued to study the 
river’s edge, where slick water flowed 
darkly over a cluster of silt-covered 
logs. Then I saw what I was looking 
for—a quiet dimple on the smooth sur- 
face—and I caught my partner’s arm. 

“Watch that spot by the little cedar!” 
I told him. “There’s a good fish feeding 
| there.” 
| Gossamer from a spider’s web would 








Blue-sky Brookies 


(Continued from page 29) 


have been about the right weight for a 
leader tippet on such a brilliant day, 
but I had to be satisfied with 4X gut. 
The choice of a fly was even more of a 
problem. There was a scattering hatch 
of Mayflies and a swarm of spinners and 
females fluttered through the intricate 
measures of the mating dance in the 
shelter of the bridge. I decided upon a 
Lady Beaverkill for the first cast. 

The trout by the little cedar was still 
feeding quietly and without fuss; only 
an occasional dimple and swirl of water 
revealed its presence. After a test cast 
in midstream to gauge the length of line, 
the Lady made a thistledown landing 
beside the cedar, drifted serenely for a 
few feet, then was rudely jolted by an 
upsurging whirl of water. 

I struck sharply—and ducked to keep 
from getting hit in the face with the fly. 
Either I had tried too late to set the 
hook, or the fish was rising short. I 
rested the pool a few minutes before 
casting again. The trout was wary and 
drifted a few inches from the log for a 
second look at the fly, then eased back 
into his hide-out. I removed the spurned 
Lady and tried a Cahill, a Blue Dun, and 
a Coachman, all without success. 

This was exasperating. Rummaging 
through the fly box, I studied patterns 
and rejected them with a growing sense 
of frustration. Then my exploring finger 
uncovered a bedraggled specimen tucked 
away in a corner, and I fairly pounced 
upon the battered Yellow Tail. Here was 
a native wet fly for native trout, a 
miniature streamer that had been born 
on Michigan streams and derived its 
name from a tab of yellow yarn. I 
confidently knotted it to the leader and 
soaked it between my lips. 

The Yellow Tail flipped into the water 
near the stream’s edge, sank gently, then 
darted jerkily toward the surface. As 
it struggled upward a silver streak 
flashed out from under the log, and I 
flicked the rod tip to set the hook. 

The response was instantaneous and 
completely satisfactory. It was no finger- 
ling that dashed off downstream, strip- 
ping yards of line from the screaming 
reel. I let him run free; it was open 
water, and every foot of stolen line 
caught the drag of the current and 
wearied him. Finally he turned and 
headed upstream, and I snatched line 
-through the guides to keep the leader 
taut. 

But the husky brookie was_ still 
battling when I slipped the net under 
him in midstream. I waded into shallow 
water and, chuckling, slipped the trout 
into my creel. Now I had the answer; 
this was my kind of fishing. I had cut 
my angling teeth on May flies, brookies, 
and blue skies. 

A score of seasons had passed since I 
first encountered brookies that flaunted 
bright skies and crystal water to 
satiate their appetites during an early- 
season hatch of toothsome May flies. 
Then, as today, my dry flies had been 
spurned, and I had sought advice from 
a wiser angler. 

“Bulging trout,” my dad had called 
them, and together we sprawled upon 
the grassy bank to study the wary fish 
that fed so quietly in the clear water 
below. A bulging swirl, a quick dimple— 
those were the telltale signs; and the 
secret of angler success consisted of an 
extra-fine leader, a wet fly, a darting 
action, and split-second work with the 
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rod to set the hook just hard enough. 

“Strike with a snap of your wrist,” 
dad had cautioned, and it was good ad- 
vice. Now my timing was rusty, but I 
was confident it would improve. 

For a few golden hours I found the 
Jordan River a pleasant highway that 
meandered through field after field of 
trout-fishing memories. Here, merged 
into one, were the streams of my youth— 
the glistening rapids of the Cedar, the 
dark pools of the Sugar, the slick runs 
of the Tittabawassee. Bend by bend, the 
creel grew heavier and sagged against 
the sun-bleached canvas straps. 

No fly was ever guarded more zeal- 
ously than my precious lone Yellow 
Tail. Battered at the start, it soon be- 
came frayed and bedraggled, so I 
snipped it from the leader half a dozen 
times, when the gut looked worn, and 
retied it more securely. Finally I came 
upon the Log Jam, a pulse-quickening 
pool such as every good stretch of trout 
water has. I was tempted to switch to a 
heavier leader, but compromised by ty- 
ing on a fresh tippet. 

On the third cast the Yellow Tail 
landed dead center and swam into the 
eddy beneath the overhanging willows 
upstream from the jam. The rise was 
that of a heavy fish, deliberate but 
deadly, and I set the hook hard. There 
was no mistake; this was the big one, 
and he bent the rod into a throbbing 
arc with a surge of power that strained 
the taut leader perilously. 

Ignoring the shelter of the tangled 
logs, he swept around the jam and 
dashed downstream in a warm-up run 
that stripped the reel almost to the 
backing line. The second heat was in 
earnest, and I thumbed the last few feet 
doggedly and floundered downstream 
after him. Then he sprinted wildly—and 
left me standing in midstream with a 
slack line drooping from the rod tip. 





Rays 


REAKS in the finish 

of fly lines can be 
temporarily repaired 
with varnish; or with 
a mixture of beeswax 
and paraffin in equal 
proportions — just 
warm enough so the 
line can sink down in 
it. Rub off the surplus when you remove 
| the line. 

It also helps to soak the damaged 
| sections of your line’ in boiled linseed 
| oil. The excess should be drained and 
then wiped off, and the treated parts 
| rubbed down with paraffin. 

These are temporary measures only. 
It takes a professional to do a really 
good refinishing job. 








Fish are supposed to have little or no 
brains. But think of the brains it takes, 
much of the time, to outwit them! 


Users of snelled flies will do well to 
buy them with eyed hooks. When the 
gut wears out at the head of the fly—as 
it will sooner or later—an eyed hook can 
be retied, whereas the other variety will 
be lost or must be discarded. 

Having eyed snelled flies will pay you 

' well at times when you happen to have 
only one pattern of what the trout want, 


Slowly my stomach righted itself, and 
slowly I wound the line and broken 
leader back on the reel and unjointed 
the rod. I'd wanted badly to show Her- 
man that big fish, and the Yellow Tail 
that hooked him. 

Regret that I had failed to change to 
a heavier leader was still gnawing 
upon me as I clambered up the vine- 
covered bank at the bridge and heard 
my partner’s voice on the other side. 
Shuffling to the railing, I gazed down 
upon a bewildering scene. My companion 
was standing knee-deep at the river's 
edge cleaning a fine mess of brook trout 
and lecturing to an attentive audience 
of half a dozen cows lined up along the 
bank. 

“Step closer, ladies!” he boomed. “You 
can't see the show from the back row 
Notice how I grasp this beautiful trout 
in one hand, and ” He paused as he 
caught sight of me. “Ah!” he shouted 
“You're just in time for the demonstra- 
tion.” 

“You've had too much sun today,” I 
said. 

“Not a bit,” he remonstrated, “These 
girls were merely admiring my trout. 
Wanted to know how I caught ’em.” 

“You should have kept your hat on 
during the heat of the day,” I insisted. 
“And by the way, how did you catch 
’em?” 

Herman stroked his sunburned noggin 
and grinned. “Let me introduce you to 
an old pal of mine. He goes to work 
when your fancy-pants dry flies fall 
down.” He picked up his rod, unhooked 
the fly from the keeper ring, and flipped 
the leader over the railing. 

I took one look at the bedraggled fly 
and smiled wryly. “An odd-looking cre- 
ation. What do you call it?” 

Herman pretended amazement. “Your 
ignorance is appalling,” he said. ‘That, 
my friend, is a Yellow Tail!” 
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for you can keep retying your offering 
to unfrayed gut. 


Ever notice the way some anglers act 
about wind? When it blows from the 
direction which they swear by for good 
fishing, they’ll never blame the breeze 
when they catch nothing. 

3ut let it blow from the “wrong” 
direction when their luck is poor. Then 
the wind—and nothing else—is the cause 
of their misfortune! 


Most of us take even the best of plugs 
pretty much for granted; but there’s 
more to those painted bits of wood than 
meets the eye. You cannot expect super- 
lative action from just any old hunk 
of cedar haphazardly designed. Manu- 
facturers with a reputation to maintain 
carry out exhaustive field tests before 
marketing a new lure. 


It is often best to let floating plugs 
lie still for a moment or two before 
beginning the retrieve. Contrarywise, 
I like to get a sinking lure into action 
the instant it strikes the water. But 
occasionally I give an underwater plug 
time to sink down a bit—so some wary 
bass can get a good look at it—before 
bringing it to life.—R. B. 
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“IN-BUILT 


TO HIGHEST 





STANDARDS 


The Hurd Super-Caster is an in-built fea- 
ture—not an accessory to a rod and 
handle. Modern, streamlined, functional 


‘ 
, 


High quality materials and fine, pre- 


design makes it one of the most desirable 
pieces of fishing equipment it is possible 


to own. 


| cision workmanship insure lasting satisfaction. 








The Hurd Super-Caster comes to you, with one rod 
of optional length, in a handsome Koroseal carry- 
ing case. At your local sporting goods, hardware 


or department store. 


SA5 INCLUDING FEDERAL TAX 


Optional rods of varying lengths and flexibility 
available at extra cost. 


HURD 


SUPER-CASTER ® BUILT-IN REEL 
WITH INTERCHANGEABLE RODS 


Patent D145625 


Other Patents Pending. The right to make specifi- 
cation changes is reserved, without ob 


igation, 
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CORK LINING KIT 
FOR TACKLE BOX 


@ Protect your baits—mil- 
lion dollar job in one eve- 
ning. Also repair cork 
grips, make hook protec- 
tors and scores of other 
fishing helps. Kit contains 
all items shown above. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send $1.00 plus 15c postage. 
Catalog free. 
NETCRAFT CO. 

Dept. 31 





Toledo 12, Ohio 





Bring ‘em Back with a 


FLUTTER JACK 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sr. $4.10 = Jr. 


\% % OZ. EACH ¥y, oz. 
AT YOUR DEALERS§ 


Deep or top water casting lure 
for any season. Bright chrome 
plated. Choice of 15 bucktail 
colors. 


L. B. COOK BAIT MFG. CO. 
401-B Rutherford St. Shreveport, La, 














DeLuxe ICE AUGER 


Makes Ice Fishing Easy (see your dealer) 


Noiseless. All steel construction. Makes 7” hole 
thru 30° of Ice 
ONLY $5.95 POSTPAID 
Write for more details and illustrated folder 


GREEN STAMPING COMPANY 
Nashville, Michigan 


THE ORIGINAL 
FLY TYERS i235 
TACKLETOOLS 


are again available in any quantity and the finest 
quality. Vises (8 models), Hackle Pliers, Bodkins, 
Bobbin Needles, Whip-Finishers, Rod Winders, Wax- 
ers, Mirrors, Hackle Guards and all the other items 
in our supreme line designed and developed by 
Thompson. Make Fine Christmas Gifts 

New catalog just out—Send 100 
D. H. Thompson, 335 Wainut Avenue, Elgin, Ulinois 
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NMawmesMnCluAla by 


all YOUR DEALER © FRABILL MEG.CO. MILWAUKIEES. WIS 





NEW STEEL ROD 


“A Rod You'll Love To Own” 
Wonderful Action Tip for Accuracy. 
Plenty of Backbone for Landing Fisk. 
DUNK’'S PATENTED CHUCK JOINT 
only on DUNK’S RODS. Beautiful 
Aluminum Handle with Rubber Grip 
that fits your hand. Many New Features, 

SEE YOUR DEALER 
SEND FOR NEW 1947 CIRCULARI 


THE AMERICAN DISPLAY COMPANY 
Dept. 22—-DAYTON 2, OHIO, U.S.A. 





| minded him. 











Change of Pace for Trout 


(Continued from page 43) 


trout, gray-green in the twilight, lean 
and hungry after daylong fasting. 

“Butch,” I said sorrowfully, “it’s no 
use. I can’t afford to let that guy go 
fishing alone. If I don’t go along I'll be 
kicking myself for the rest of the sum- 
mer!” I got up and clumped into the 
house. 

“T’ve got your equipment ready,” Jack 
grinned. “I knew you couldn’t resist a 
sure thing.” 

“You're repeating yourself,” I re- 
“Tt was a sure thing this 
morning too.” 

“I go fishing for recreation,” he said 
dryly, “not to creel a mess of trout.” 

“Fine,” I said. “We're off for an eve- 
ning of grand recreation with the mos- 
quitoes. Plenty of casting, lots of per- 
spiration—and no fish.” 

It was a wicked prophecy. I didn’t 
believe it, either. 

Dusk was lengthening along the road- 
way as we parked the car some fifteen 
minutes later, but there was still time 
to fish. The red sun glared through a 
rim of pine trees along the western 
shore. Jack gritted his teeth in exasper- 
ation as he struggled to don a pair of 
light hip boots. They were tight and 
damp, a combination which always spells 
difficulty. I wore moccasins which, while 
impractical, were the epitome of comfort. 

We hiked down a little dirt road to 
the lake and found that there was, 
indeed, a slight ripple along the rocky 
shore. Out farther, fish were rising, 
their rings black against the sunset 
light. 

Lake Quinsigamond, being heavily 
fished, isn’t a trout paradise, but its six 
miles of cold water are stocked annually 
by the Worcester County Fish and Game 
Association, an unselfish organization 
which provides good sport for thousands 
of metropolitan anglers in central Mas- 
sachusetts. This program is chiefly spon- 
sored by individual contributions to a 
trout fund, by the city of Worcester, 
and by the state government. Like so 
many of our lakes close to home, Quin- 
sigamond is a grand place to visit when 
time is at a premium. You have to work 
for your trout, but the fish are there. 

“It’s a natural,” Jack said joyously; 
“we can’t miss.” Somehow I felt that 
way too. There were small flies on the 
water; tiny brown gnats struggling to 
escape their clinging pupal covering. 

After observing several of the natural 
hatch, I selected a brown bivisible from 
my celluloid container and bent the fly 
to a 4X tippet. The slight breeze was 
cool on my sunburned face. The water 
looked inviting. Then a lusty trout came 
up, close to shore, with a boiling slap— 
and suddenly I'd forgotten my weari- 
ness. Conditions seemed to be one click 
beyond perfection. 

A moment later my fly landed lightly 
and pirouetted on the rippled surface. 
There was a sharp little plop, and I 
was fast to the first fish of the evening. 

This was a small rainbow, a ten-incher, 
silver-slim and speedy. After several 
minutes of violent acrobatics he came 
in to net. I slipped the gummed bi- 
visible free and let the fish go back 
unharmed. There were plenty of rises. 
I felt uncommonly generous. 

It was a mistake, of course. I seemed 
to have hit the only fish in the lake with 
an appetite for bivisibles. There were 
hundreds of trout rising. You could see 
them all up and down the shoreline, and 
yet they wouldn’t have anything to do 


with my artificial. I changed flies, tried 
the smaller spent wings, a Cahill, a 
Black Gnat. They wanted no part of 
these either. 

To add insult to injury, Jack seemed 
well employed. I could see the water 
flying in little silver sheets as he played 
one trout after the other. Finally I 
walked down to watch his technique. 

“Wonderful,” he said breathlessly, 
opening his creel to deposit a fish that 
wouldn’t go through the cover well. 
“How're you doing?” 

“Doing fine,” I lied. “What you using?” 

“Nymphs, of course. These trout are 
taking nymphs as they rise to the sur- 
face. Once the nymphs are hatched the 
fish don’t want ’em, it seems.” 

I went back and bent a nymph to my 
well-tapered leader. The method of 
handling was different, but gradually I 
mastered it. If you watched closely, you 
could see that the trout were moving in 
definite directions, rising as they swam 
and evidently taking a few of the 
thousands upon thousands of hatching 
insects. By following an individual fish 
and then casting well in advance of his 
route, you’d be able to place the arti- 
ficial in a position where it might be 
seen and mistaken for the genuine 
ephemerid. 

This was big-lake fishing at its best. 
I dropped the tiny teaser as lightly as 
a dry fly, then worked it very slowly. 
Finally there was a surge like the sweep 
of a paddle, and a good trout had it just 
under the surface. 

The dusk was deepening now, but 
there was a bright rose-and-gold after- 
glow. The water reflected the sky, and 
every time that trout rocketed into the 
air I breathed a prayer for my light 
tippet. The rainbow colors glanced from 
his iridescent bulk and the water spat- 
tered like liquid jet. 

At last he began to tire. I lost my foot- 
ing on a precariously balanced stone 
and splashed into the water. The moc- 
casins weren’t so comfortable then. 

Presently it was time to end the battle. 
My feet were soaked anyway, so I 
waded knee-deep, brought the tired rain- 
bow in to arm’s length and guided him 
into the little steel collapsible net. He 
was eighteen inches long, deep bellied, 
and colored like flame-processed steel; 
a satisfactory fish anywhere in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The hatch was at its peak now and 
fish were rising all over the lake. I 
began to curse the failing light, not be- 
cause it was a detriment to casting, but 
because it meant that we’d soon have to 
quit. 

Another brilliant little rainbow slashed 
up and nailed the nymph. My heart 
thumped as the fish skittered across the 
water in a spectacular leap. This was 
the life, This was perfect. And then, for 
no good reason, Quinsigamond trout 
went on another sit-down strike! 

Try to explain these things? Not I. 
Usually I go right on attempting to 
prove that the delivery and not the offer- 
ing is at fault. Jack is a more accom- 
plished fisherman. 

Down the shoreline I saw him tie into 
a heavy trout, then another—and so help 
me, he released ’em both. 

“Got your limit?” I yelled. 

“All except one,” he answered. “I’m 
waiting for the big boy.” He dropped a 
long cast and promptly hooked another 
trout. 

“Using nymphs?” I inquired. 
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“Nope,” he shouted. “Using a bivisible 
—a gray one!” 

I rummaged around and found one of 
the big, fluffy artificials. After fever- 
ishly bending it to the leader I began 
to cast. It wasn’t any use. Something 
seemed to be wrong with my technique. 

To make matters worse, my brother 
was taking—and releasing—one trout 
after another. I could see the surface 
commotion as each fish broke out and 
jammed wildly around until he netted 
it. 

I lost patience 
to him. “What,” I 
you using?” 

His reply surprised me. “I’m using 
a big bivisible,” he said, releasing a 
brown trout larger than any of the 
three in my creel. 

“You are! What color?” 

“Gray.” 

“But that’s what I’m using!” 

“Well—then you don’t know how to use 
it,” he answered cryptically. 

I had to be content with that. I could 
have watched him but, after all, my 
pride prevented further questioning. I 
went back along my own shoreline. Fish 
were rising everywhere, silver eruptions 
in the lengthening shadows and black 
silhouettes against the pale west. The 
hatch seemed to be increasing as our 
New England night drifted in. 

Presently there came a beautiful rise, 
a bulging swirl close to shore. The trout 
were working in with the night. 

I took my time and cast carefully. 
The bivisible settled lightly, downily, 
right where I wanted it. Nothing hap- 
pened. 

“Try skittering it, 
me. It was Jack. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Don't, then!” 

Needless to say, I skittered. There was 
a sudden boil, a slim shape curving, and 
I was fast to a good trout. 

That evening, for some reason known 
only to the instinct of Lake Quinsiga- 
mond trout, these fish would have no 
commerce with a passive or feebly 
struggling fly. There were plenty of dead 
insects serenely floating on the water’s 
surface, their mating cycles over and 
wings stilled, but the trout would have 
none of these. They wanted fresh food, 
and they were going to get it if they had 
to keep jumping all night. 

Which was all right with me. I con- 
tinued to cast, using Jack's advice, and 
in ten minutes I had six trout. His were 
already bedded down in the split willow 

Finally I sighed regretfully and dis 
jointed my rod. Then Jack spoke again. 
“T’d like to show you something,” he said 
proudly. 

He had a brookie, a lovely deep-bellied 
two-pounder; something unusual in this 
Massachusetts lake. There was just 
enough light so that we could make out 
the mottled markings and the spots 
along the plump sides. A real prize! 

We laid the fish out for a final inspec- 
tion. There were an even dozen—four 
browns, seven rainbows, and the one 
beautiful char. 

“And that,” Jack said reflectively as 
we stowed the fish away and prepared 
to go home, “proves a point. If you want 
to catch trout you have to change the 
pace occasionally. If they don’t like 
small flies, try nymphs. When nothing 
else works, try an orthodox method.” 

“Rub it in, professor,” I grinned. 

“No kidding,” he said. “I've decided 
that change of pace means a lot. When 
trout play hard to get, it’s time to fly 
in the face of all the rules. They were hit- 
ting nymphs tonight and then, for some 
reason, they wouldn’t strike anything 
but a. big bivisible in motion.” 


and blundered down 
asked distinctly, “are 


” said a voice behind 
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We climbed into the car and relaxed. 
The evening was cool after such a sultry 
day. Maybe Jack had something. I 
made a mental reservation: The next 
time I had difficulty in creeling trout, 
I’d forsake convention. My future, at 
that moment, seemed full of erratic 
retrieves, drift casts, and subtle stunts 
gleaned from the pages of the angling 
experts. I’d try new lures and colors, 
not forgetting the monstrosities, and 
I'd always keep changing pace. Nymphs 
and bivisibles—ah. they were the tickets. 

“That bivisible”’ I remarked affably, 
“was a killer tonight. I’ve always found 
such flies to be mturder, especially on | 
brook trout.” 

Jack began to whistle off key and 
could see that his eyes were twinkling 





“Took that brookie on a big white 
streamer fly,” he confessed. 

“What!” 

“Sure. After sunset I decided that 


the heavy trout would probably be hunt- | 
ing shore minnows right up against the 
bank.” 


I couldn’t speak for a bit; then I saw 


the humor of the situation. This, after | 
all, was an addition to my angling 
education. Trout are far from being 
creatures of habit—they are fish of 
moods and temperament. They want 
variety in their diet, and the only way 
for a humble fisherman to discover the | 


lure that is tempting at the moment is 
to try them all. Variety and change of 
pace certainly pay off, at least on inland 
waters. 








This Plug Blows Bubbles 


SUBSURFACE plug with an 

A chamber which “bleeds” 

of bubbles is now on the market. Wate! 
entering a hole in the head of the lure 
forces the air out through a smaller 
vent, and the bubbles are said to make 
a noise which attracts fish. The plastic 
plug works deeper and deeper as the 
chamber fills with water, 
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Lead Disk Improves Nets 


HEN I went seining for minnows my 

net used to give me trouble by belly- 

ing upward every time I used it, but 

that’s all over now. A little lead solved all 

my problems—and it can for you too, if 
you'll just take these steps: 

With tin shears, cut a circle of sheet 

lead 3 in. in diameter. Drill small holes, 







LEAD, SIZE OF 
HALF DOLLAR 





HOLES 4” APART BOTTOM 








% in. apart and % in. fron: the edge, all 
around the lead. Smooth any sharp edges 
with sandpaper. With fishline or strong 
string, sew the disk to the center of the 
netting and about a third of the way up 
from the bottom. 

Place a similar piece of lead, about the 
size of a 50-cent piece, in the bottom of 
your landing net to keep it from belly- 
ing.—Charles Torek. 


FLIES 22" 


ORDER = oF — SUPER 
ALUE KITS 

New larger pn pn kits for 
streamers, wet, dry and bass files, 
nymphs, bugs, ete. Includes simplified 
step by step instructions. 

4. Contains vise, 20 hooks and suf- 
ficient materials to tie about 170 









My, 


flies. Postpaid $3.45 

S. A large selection of fly tying 
materials, enough to tie about 300 
+ 20 hooks and vise. Postpaid 


> Fish ‘Bug Tying Kit. Materials to tie 

pn gf a 20 hooks and vise. Postpaid $4.75 
COMPLETE LINE OF VISES AND ACCESSORIES | 

Professional tying vises Model A $4.95, B $2.95, C $1.95, 
on hand for immediate shipment. Order one today from 
this ad on money back guarantee. 
FREE Complete new (947 catalog when ready. 
of fly tying supplies. Send’ card today. 


Thousands 
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fl SH IN 28 CASTS” 
with LAZY J AN 


Bed, Chicago, writes: “I 
28 casts with a black Lazy 
22 Bass and 3 


25 


H. H 
made 
Dan and hooked 
Northern Pike 
3 GRAND BAITS Trout m ay ‘ Lies 
40c Each at Most Sports Dealers 
ALL 3 LAZY DANS $1.00 POSTPAID 
Write for illustrated folder. Dept. OL 









CELINA 
COH/O 


GRAND LAKE FISHING TACKLE 








KINKLESS TROLLING 
WITH DEB -1 ewes 





ACTUAL SIZE 


Wr. 1/5 oz. Pat. app. for 
Newly pe rfected DEB-1 belongs in every Troll- 
er’'s Kit. No more twisted, tangled or kinked 
lines when you use DEB-1. Non-rusting. Stain- 
less Stee! ball bearing action gives frictionless 
free- swiveling. Oil reservoir. $1.50 Prepaid. 


SAMPO MEG. CO. sanfrancisco 24, cat 
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WANTED 


MAN WITH CAR . 


No Time Like 
Now to Get In 


McNess Business 
It's no trick to make 
good money when you 
use your car as a McNess“Store 















on Wheels.’ Farmers buy everything 
they can from McNess Pt because Use Your 
McNess Products are tops in quality, 


CAR 


to Raise 


represent extra values. Attractive busi- 
ness-getting prizes and premiums; also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 


We Supply Capital— Start Now! 


here's no better work anywhere. Pays 
well, permanent, need no experience to 
start, and we supply capital to help you 
gc started quick. You begin making money first da 

Vrite at once for McNess Dealer Book. It's FREE. 
Tells all no obligation. 


THE McNESS CO., 386 Adams St., pean tit 


Your 
PAY 


93 











How toPreventFoot Trouble 


HERE'S a saying that 
marches on its stomach. That may 
be true, but the infantryman also 
marches on his feet. 
sportsman. His feet are called upon for 
a lot of service and they must be in good 
protected by 


condition and 
shoes that are com- 
fortable and fit pro- 
perly, if their owner 
expects to enjoy any 
outdoor trip that in- 
volves much walk- 
ing. Foot trouble is 
a rather common ail- 
ment among outdoor 
people, and many a 


hunting and camp- 
ing trip has been 
ruined by broken- 


down or crippled feet 
that couldn't endure 
the unaccustomed 
exercise and strain. 
Fortunately, most 
of the misery caused 
by foot trouble can 
be prevented by a 
few simple precau- 
tions. One is to build 
up the strength and 
endurance of foot 
muscles and liga- 
ments beforehand. 
Unless you regularly 
walk a good deal, 
start this training 
six or eight weeks in 
advance of your 
planned trip. Some 
campers take long 
hikes frequently 
throughout the win- 
ter to keep their feet 
in trim for spring 
and summer camp- 
ing. Three miles 
daily is the very min- 
imum for practice 
walks. Longer ones 
will be better. 
Carrying a pack or 


load of equipment 
puts extra strain on 
the feet. If you ex- 


pect to tote anything 
weighty, the ideal 
plan is to make your 
practice walks with 


a similar burden. 


an army 


So does the 


boots or 


the desired extra weight upon his feet. 
When you can’t make these training 
hikes with a load, the next best thing is 
to stretch them out a mile or two farther. 

Another way to prevent trouble with 
your feet is to soak them 10 minutes 
daily in cold water containing half a cup 


are dry. 





NEW COMPASS MAKES IT EASY TO MAP OUT ROUTE 





OR USE in laying off and following 

courses taken from a map, this 
new compass, made in Sweden, is 
practically foolproof. The needle 
floats in a non-congealing liquid and 
quickly comes to an accurate stop. 
Below the needle an arrow engraved 
on the compass bottom enables you 
to determine your exact course with- 
out sighting across the dial. Both 
needle and arrow are marked, so there 
is never any doubt as to which end 
points north. 

The transparent plastic base on 
which the compass is mounted has 
printed scales along the sides, for 
use in measuring mileages on maps; 


also two bead “sights” which help you 
follow a given course. Bearing against 
the compass perimeter (which is 
graduated in 360 degrees) is a pointer 
head that permits you to allow for 
magnetic declination once and for all. 

In hiking, here’s how to use the 
compass to determine the way to 
your next objective. Lay the map 
you're using down in any position 
that’s convenient; don’t bother to 
orient it first in a north-and-south 
direction. Put the compass on the 
map so one edge of the plastic base 
connects your present location with 
the point you wish to reach. Turn 
body of compass (while holding base 
immovable) until the engraved arrow 
lies parallel with the north-and-south 
lines of the map, and the arrowhead 
points toward the map’s north edge. 

Next, remembering that in the 
northern hemisphere compass needles 
point toward the magnetic instead of 
the north pole, make allowance for 
magnetic declination — otherwise 
known as magnetic variation. Look 
for a notation on your map as to the 
number of degrees, and whether the 
change is to be made east or west; 
then turn the compass body toright or 
left of the pointer head, as required. 

Now pick up the compass, hold it 
firmly against your belt buckle, and 
swing your body around until the 
compass needle lies directly above 
the engraved arrow and their north 
ends coincide. 

As long as you keep needle and 
arrow in this position, the two small 
bead sights will indicate your true 
course of travel. You can’t get lost! 





of Epsom salts or an ounce of tannic 


over wool socks, 


and comfortable, soak them in warm 
water until they’re soft, put them on 
and walk until they 


Select footgear that’s made as light- 
weight as possible without sacrificing 
the necessary strength and durability. 


Excess weight in 
shoes is always a 
handicap when you're 
hiking. Even a few 
unnecessary ounces 
can slow your gait 
cut your endurance, 
and make your feet 
sore. Very high tops 
and extra-heavy soles 
often impose a bur- 
den which can be 
eliminated without 
affecting the wear or 
comfort of the shoe. 

Obtaining a good 
fit is probably the 
most effective pre- 
caution you can take 
to prevent foot mis- 
ery. If shoes or boots 
are too tight, they 
pinch the feet and 
painful corns, bun- 
ions, or calluses ap- 
pear. If too loose, a 
shoe will slide back 
and forth on the 
foot, with the heel 
lifting separately at 
each step, and cause 
chafing and blisters. 
It is a common error 
to choose footgear 
that’s too small for 
complete comfort. 
Remember that feet 
swell from vigorous 
and prolonged walk- 
ing and also spread 
from the weight of 
the pack you carry. 

Besides, larger 
sizes are needed in 
hiking shoes because 
the wool socks usual- 
ly worn in the out- 
doors are thicker and 
take up more room 
than those made 
from cotton, rayon, 


or silk. Furthermore, a fairly loose fit 





This isn’t always feasible, however, if 
you decide to walk to your place of 
business in order to build up your feet. 
You might find it inconvenient, even em- 
barrassing, to stride along under a 
shoulder pack. A friend of mine got 
around this difficulty by making 25 Ib. 
of iron rods into a neat bundle and 
carrying that. The load wasn't so easy 
to handle as a regular pack, but it was 
a lot less conspicuous and it did impose 
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acid. This toughens the skin and aids 
materially in preventing blisters and cal- 
luses caused by the heavier, higher- 
topped footgear you expect to use on 
your trip. 

Don’t wait until you are almost ready 
to leave for the wilderness before you 
buy new boots or shoes. Get them in 
ample time to break them in and make 
sure the style and fit are correct. To 
break new shoes in so they'll feel easy 


is essential because it permits a pump- 
ing or “breathing” action as you walk, 
and this expels moisture-loaded air 
from the shoe and replaces it with dry 
air. Unless this action occurs, socks 
speedily become damp and uncomfort- 
able. In making tests for comfortable 
fit, the first pair you try on can be one 
size longer and one or two sizes wider 
than your street shoes. More width is 
required when you carry a pack than 
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when you go out hiking without one. 

The shoe or boot should always be 
tried on over the same number and 
kind of socks you expect to wear at 
camp. When you must buy by mail, 
order two or three pairs of the same 
model in closely graduated sizes, keep 
the ones that prove most comfortable, 
and send the rest back for credit. Deal- 
ers are generally willing to accept such 
an order because it saves them time and 
trouble in the end and gives the customer 
better satisfaction. 

The ideal fit in an outdoor shoe pro- 
vides ample room for the forward half 
of the foot, which expands most in use, 
and a rather snug fit at the heel to pre- 
vent rubbing, which causes blisters. In 
making your final choice, remember that 
it is easier to adjust yourself to shoes 
that are a trifle large than to those that 
are too small. 

You can fill up the surplus space in 
big shoes with an extra pair of socks or 
an inner sole (either can be removed 
if the feet swell), but there isn’t much 
you can do when footgear pinches. A 
little change in fit can be obtained by 
lacing shoes tightly or loosely, as con- 
ditions demand, but the relief thus 
gained is slight. To facilitate the breath- 
ing action which I mentioned previously, 
lace the tops of your boots rather 
loosely. 

The hide from which outdoor foot- 
wear is made should be of high quality, 
for then extra thickness and weight 
won't be necessary for strength. The 
leather should be tanned to remain soft 
after repeated soaking, and the interior 
should be smooth without wrinkles or 
rough seams which might cause blisters 
or excessive wear on socks. 

Leather linings are usually better than 
those of cloth because holes with rough 
edges may wear through the latter and 
cause chafing and sores. Tongues should 
be the gusset type—sewed to the uppers 
and folded under along the sides—to 
prevent dirt and forest litter from work- 
ing through eyelets and laced edges. 

It generally pays to buy the highest- 


quality boot or shoe available. This 
assures top-notch material and work- 
manship—soles and uppers that resist 


long hard wear, and seams that keep 
out water and don’t rip. 

Four types of boots and shoes are 
especially suited for outdoor wear. They 
are the moccasin-style leather boot; the 
Army-last hiking shoe; the rubber-bot- 
tom, leather-top hunting boot; and the 
soft, warm slipper or shoe for tent and 
canoe wear. Each is so useful under 
special conditions that many sports- 
men, in order to be adequately equipped, 
own all four kinds. 

The moccasin-type boot is a very good 
model for all purposes except con- 
tinued tramping through soft snow and 
water. Its outside seams make for 
smooth, comfortable interiors and these 
seams are usually rip-proof and quite 
watertight. The soles are thick enough 
to protect the bottoms of tender feet 
from rough surfaces and are shaped to 
support the arch. The medium-height 
heel makes walking more comfortable 
for people unaccustomed to the flat foot- 
gear worn by Indians and professional 
woodsmen. 

Such boots are excellent for fishing 
trips, canoeing, general camping (es- 
pecially in wilderness country), and for 
hunting both small and large game, 
provided the ground is not excessively 
wet. Heights run from 6 to 12 in. and 
those of 6, 8, and 10 in. are most com- 
mon. Summer campers and hikers like 
the lowest models, fishermen and bir- 
game hunters often choose medium- 
height tops, while those who tramp 
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through briers and sharp brush or in | 


snake-infested regions prefer the high- 
est ones for maximum leg protection. 

If you intend to wear these boots in 
mountainous districts, have the centers 
of the soles filled with %-in. Hungarian 
hobnails and have a row of spikes or 
calks screwed into the edges. The hob- 


nails lessen wear on the sole, the spikes | 


give a better grip on slippery surfaces. 
Calks are liable to pull loose and be lost, 
so carry along a few extras, together 
with an awl and a wrench for installing 
them. 

The all-weather hiking shoe, made on 
what is known as the Munson last, is 
often sold under the designation, Army 
shoe. Its design permits the big toe 
to point straight ahead as you walk, and 
it is a big favorite with hikers in both 
settled and wilderness regions. It has 
conventional seams, comes in 6-in. height 
only, and weighs around 2% lb. The 
soles are stiff and strong and some 
models carry a stiff box toe to protect 
the foot from being stubbed and in- 
jured among rocks or in rough going. 

This shoe can be hobnailed for moun- 
tain climbing; it is very comfortable for 
all types of hunting in which the greater 


leg protection afforded by higher tops is | 


not required. It is also suitable for 
canoe portage, especially when the carry 
must be made over stony ground. 

The rubber-bottom, leather-top hunt- 
ing boot is a big favorite with shooters 
who stalk big game, for it is almost as 
noiseless as a moccasin and much more 
comfortable than the latter to pavement- 
accustomed feet. Since the bottoms are 
waterproof, one can wade in the shal- 
low water of a muskeg or marsh, or 
stand in wet snow for hours, without 
having wet feet. 

This boot is made with tops ranging 
from 6 to 16 in. high. Those measuring 


8 and 10 in. are very popular. For 
sportsmen, I recommend the _ special 
lightweight models made for hunting 


and camping, because they are least tir 
ing on long hikes. Avoid the heavier, 
clumsy grades produced for the lumber- 
jack trade. The tops should be of soft, 
light leather; the bottoms of the soles 
should be rough and nonskid. 

Keep the leather uppers well oiled and 
occasionally rub a little shellac over 
the seam where top and bottom join, to 
seal it against moisture and protect the 
threads from wear. Stiff-arched inner 
soles can be worn inside the rubber- 
bottom boot for more ease and comfort. 
They give some support to your arches 
and reduce the fatigue occasioned by 
long hikes. Such inner soles, which may 
be covered with wool or cork, also ab 
sorb foot perspiration and keep the 
socks drier. Take two pairs of inner 
soles on your trip so that one pair can 
be drying while you wear the other 

tubber-bottom boots will keep your 
feet warm in very low temperatures if 
you wear enough wool socks. ihey are 
especially appreciated when one must 
remain inactive for hours in very cold 
weather—-such as waiting at a deer 
stand or sitting in a duck blind. Use them 
too for small and big-game hunting on 
cold days and when it’s raining or snow- 
ing. They are almost standard for hunt- 
ing rabbits over snow, and a lot of men 
find them comfortable for snowshoeing. 

They are not well suited for moun- 
tain climbing, however, because the 
soles do not hold calks. Rubber bottoms 
provide a firm footing under many con- 
ditions—but not on damp or moss- 
grown rocks. Still, mountain hunters 
could well carry a pair to use when not 
actually climbing, or for hunting in val- 
leys or over tundras. 

The soft, warm slipper or shoe, worn 











The “KIT ACKLAND” 
—Texas Ranger Belt, named for 
quick triggered fighter of the 
Texas Piains. Full cowhide, 1%” 
wide, with handsome Monel 
buckle set. Tooled floral design, 
with TexTan’s removable* buckle 
feature : 


Nothin’ could be naturaller than for 
Texas to turn out belts and billfolds 
that win hands down with men who 
savvy. That's where the leather grows. 
That’s where, ‘way back yonder, old 
Spanish padres learned ‘em the secrets 
of leather workin’. That's where Tex- 
Tan folks, after years of makin’ fine 
saddles, started puttin’ what they'd 
learned about leather into he-man 
belts and billfolds that have been 
plumb sensational —like them you see 


illustrated here. 
nd AWA/DE TANHER 


"Protected by U. $ 
Patent No. 2,247,835 









TexTan SADDLE CRAFT 
Bilifold of baby buffalo. 
Soft and pliable but 
tough in wearing quali- 
ties, laced with goatskin, 
$7.00 


Tex Matt or oncom vss 


LOS ANGELES SALES OFFICE ~ 608 SOUTH HILL 
MAKERS OF FINE HEREFORD SADDLES 
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NEW LACQUER KIT 
New spray gun works like 
magic renewing old baits, 
rods, tackle, sport and home 
items. Kit includes every- 
thing for spraying or brush- 
ing: spray gun, 6 bottles lac- 
uer, brushes, thinner, life- 
e Scale Mask, instructions 
—only $1.35 plus l5c pstg. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
NETCRAFT Co. 
Dept. 31 Toledo 12, 






























QUICK-GLANCE 
Driving Directions 
HULL STREAMLINE 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 
users like the easy readability of its 
magnified, ball-type dial, visible from 
angles. Twelve-year reputation for ac- 
curacy and dependability. Price $3.95. 
At your dealer's. Write for circular. 
HULL MFG.CO., P.O. Box 246-P1, Warren, Ohio 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 
and BLISTERS with 


and British 

Govt. bought millions. Woven plastic 
flows air under feet—helps prevent infection, keeps feet 
dry, rids shoes of perspiration. Retards fungi. Guaran- 
teed, Order heavy duty ($1.25) for sport shoes. Dale 
Vent-O-Sole, Inc., 60 E. 42 Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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shoe ventilator 
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America’s Finest 


OVERALL... 
since 1850 
Sold only through dealers 


1'S"' is registered in 
Office and denotes 
by Levi Strauss 
California. 


* THE NAME “LEV 
the U. S. Patent 
only overalls made 

& Co., San Francisco 
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in tent or cabin, will rest tired feet after 
the day’s tramp. It provides a great 
amount of comfort, yet takes up little 
space in your pack. Whether you pick 
a moccasin, a slipper, or a low shoe, be 
sure your choice is warm and roomy. 
Tennis shoes with rubber soles are 
often used by many and may be worn 
outdoors about summer camps or in a 
canoe. If you pick moccasins with arch- 
supporting soles, they will serve for 
much smooth-ground hiking. Outfitters 
also supply special camp shoes that 
cover and protect the ankle. Wool- 
lined for warmth, and equipped with 
slide fasteners for convenience, these 
are recommended for wear in hunting 
cabins whose floors are often cold. 





If you select moccasins, get those 
made of oil-tanned material. The ordi- 
nary kind is liable to stretch out of shape. 

Soft-bottom moccasins are not ad- 
vised for regular hiking and hunting 
service. The average person needs far 
more protection for the bottom of his 
feet, more support in the arch, and a 
higher lift of heel than they supply. 
It takes months of practice to accustom 
city feet to the flat, soft, and heelless 
moccasin and few can spend sufficient 
time on outdoor trails to get used to 
them. Also, the process of breaking in 
is a painful one and in most instances 
not worth the trouble. But for casual 
wear in camp or tent, they’re great!— 
Maurice H. Decker. 





Alaska Highway Now Open to Hunters 


HE restrictions governing travel 
| over the Alaska Highway have now 

been eased to enable hunters to use 
this much-discussed route, according to 
an announcement by the Canadian Sec- 
tion of the highway’s Traffic Control 
Board, the authority controlling the 
larger portion of the road. 

Hunters only are beneficiaries of these 
revised travel regulations, for the re- 
cent order contains no lifting of the ban 
against use of the highway by tourists 
and other pleasure seekers, which in- 
clude fishermen. 

Specifically, the new order states that 
restrictions have been modified to per- 
mit passage of “properly organized 
hunting parties, accompanied by quali- 
fied guides,” over the highway. Each 
hunter must have a permit—which is 
needed by every individual who travels 
over this road—and a hunting license 
for each province or territory in which 
he plans to operate. 

A travel permit will be issued by the 
Highway Traffic Board upon application 
—after you receive the Board’s approval 
of your trip. The main office is located 
at 9937-103rd St., Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, Representatives of the Board 
are stationed at Dawson Creek and Fort 
St. John, British Columbia, and at 
Whitehorse, Yukon Territory. The 
Alaska section is controlled by the com- 
manding officer of Ladd Airfield, at 
Fairbanks. 

Before you can obtain a permit, cer- 
tain rigid requirements must be met. 
Your car must be in good mechanical 
condition and it will undergo a test for 
roadworthiness. In this, the examining 
officer’s decision will be final. If he dis- 
qualifies your vehicle, your trip is out. 

You must also carry adequate tools, 
repair parts, and equipment for your 
ear, for repair stations are few and far 
between. The list of specified items in- 


cludes spare tires and tubes, chains, 
spark plugs, fan belt, distributor coil, 
condenser, fuel pump, generator 
(brushes), distributor points, light fuses, 
tire gauge, ax, car tools, tire pump, tow- 
rope or cable, and a first-aid kit. For 
winter travel, your equipment must also 
include a heater, light bulbs, electric in- 
sulating tape, a coil of copper wire, and 
alcohol for your gas tank. You are also 
advised to bring along a spare axle, 
clutch parts, and brake fluid, and to 
make sure your battery is O.K. 

These provisions are for your own 
comfort and safety, for you will travel 
strictly at your own risk. In case of ill- 
ness, accident, or mechanical break- 
down you can expect no help from high- 
way authorities. Only in extreme emer- 
gency can you hope for government aid. 

One other thing—you must conform 
strictly to the fire-prevention regula- 
tions. Between April 1 and October 1 
you must carry pick and shovel for fire- 
fighting purposes, also a fireproof re- 
ceptacle for cigarette butts and the like. 

A manifest listing the personal be- 
longings of all members of your party 
and the contents of your vehicle must 
be prepared in duplicate before you will 
be permitted to pass the gate or check- 
ing station. You keep one copy and 
leave the other at the station. This man- 
ifest is subject to checking at any time 
by the Highway Police Patrol or Main- 
tenance System officials. 

Warning has been issued of the un- 
certain conditions of wooden bridges 
and you are required to slow down on 
approaching them. You must also ob- 
serve the speed limits of 45 miles an 
hour for passenger cars and 35 miles 
for trucks. 

Your permit will be canceled by the 
Traffic Control Board if you break any 
highway rules or violate any federal or 
provincial ordinance. 





CCOMMODATIONS along the 
Alaska Highway are still sadly 
lacking.. Here is the latest list of 
hotels, gas stations, repair shops, 
and other available services, to- 
gether with their distance from 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia: 
Dawson Creek, B. C., hotel, meals, 
gas, oil, car repairs, airfield; Fort 
St. John, B. C., 40 miles, hotel, 
meals, gas, oil, car repairs, airfield; 
Blueberry, B. C., 101 miles, check- 
ing station, gas, oil; Trutch, B. C., 
201 miles, gas, oil; Fort Nelson, 
B. C., 300 miles, stop-over, meals, 
gas, oil, airfield; Summit Lake, 





B. C., 392 miles, gas, oil; Muncho 
Lake, B. C., 456 miles, meals, gas, 
oil; Watson Lake, Yukon Territory, 
635 miles, stop-over, meals, gas, oil, 
airfield; Teslin, Y. T., 804 miles, 
stop-over, meals; Whitehorse, Y. T., 
918 miles, hotel, meals, gas, oil, re- 
pairs, airfield; Mile 974, Y. T., 974 
miles, gas, oil; Canada-Alaska bor- 
der, 1,221 miles, immigration and 
customs; Tok Junction, Alaska, 
1,312 miles, gas, oil, meals, checking 
station; Big Delta, Alaska, 1,428 
miles, gas, oil, meals, airfield, stop- 
over; Fairbanks, Alaska, 1,523 miles, 
gas, oil, hotel, repairs, airfield. 
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Trail Quonies | is , LODGE IN THE MOUNTAINS... 


Camping Gear for Five 


Question: Five of us are planning a 6-day 
camping trip Our equipment will be taken to 
the camping area by truck, but when the truck 
leaves we'll be on our own. There are no public 
services near, and anything we forget we’ll 
have to do without. 


We have a reflector baker to use, but no re- 
frigerator. Please tell us just what gear to 
take.—Charles King, N.H. 


Answer: You mention that you have an oven, 
but apparently you lack a stove or grate. If you 
plan to cook over an open fire, get a steel 
folding grate; if you're going to cook with 
gasoline, get either one three-burner or two 
two-burner stoves, preferably the latter 

Each person will need a cup, bowl, plate, 
knife, fork, and spoon, as well as a pocket 
flashlight. Also include in the outfit two fairly 
large mixing pans which can be used as dish 
pans, two 9-in. skillets, a coffeepot, three vege- 
table pots—preferably in 2, 4, and 6-qt. capaci- 
ties-—with lids, a large stirring spoon, a serving 
fork, a sharp butcher knife, a paring knife, 
matches, dish towels, soap that lathers in hard 
water, copper scouring wads to clean utensils, 
electric or gasoline lanterns, an ax, a water pail 
or milk can to carry water, and salt and pepper 
shakers. 





If you don’t take a refrigerator, carry in at 
least 50 Ib. of ice, well wrapped in a cor- 
rugated-paper carton. Leave enough room at 
one end of the carton to place in it such 
perishables as milk and butter. Bury the entire 
carton and your foods will stay fresh longer. 
—M. H. D. 


THE NEW HIGGINS 
CAMP TRAILER* ena- 
bles you to travel 
anywhere, anytime - 
for week-end relaxa- 
tion, hunting, fishing, 
or a cross-country 
vacation. 
Lightweight, eco- 
nomical on gas, it 
rides without drag 
or sway. Drudgery- 
free; aluminum- 
framed tent opens 
easily, closes quickly. 
Sleeps two to four. 
Handsome, sturdy, 
built of strong, non- 
corrosive aluminum 
alloy, with steel 
bracings, for all-year 
comfort. Ample stor- 
age. Available now 
for immediate de- 
livery. 





Take a Marquee Tent 


Question: How can I protect myself at night 
against snakes and insects on a camping trip? 
—George Trotter, Fla. 








Answer: Take a marquee tent which has a 
permanent waterproof floor and screened door 
openings. You can close up this tent tight 
enough to keep out these pests, and at the same 
time get plenty of ventilation.—M. H. D. 


Dope on Alaskan Trapping 


Question: I’m going to Alaska to get ready 
for some trapping. Is all the territory spoken 
for by trappers in the area north from Cook 
Inlet and eastward to the Yukon? How many 
and what size traps should I have?—Ray Puhr- 
mann, Iowa. 


Answer: The only accurate way to find out 
about available trapping grounds is to make a 
personal visit in late summer. Much northern 
country is “controlled’’ by residents—white or 
Indian—who have worked the same locality for 
many years 

On the other hand, Alaska is so big and has 
such a thin population that a careful search 
should uncover places where you could trap 
without infringing upon the rights of others. 

As many as 150 to 200 traps are often used by 
one man in Alaska. Sizes run from No. 1 to 4, 
with a few larger ones for wolves. The exact 
number or traps in each size cannot be de- 
termined until you settle upon a particular PT bee TT 
section, as the distribution of fur bearers will PV, “tennessee 
vary with the location —M. H. D. 


THE NEW ’ Write TODAY! Wieisinc.” 
aa ca 


*Patent pending 





What Type Sleeping Bag? New Orleans, La 
Please send me free Camp Trailer folder and address 


dealer 


Question: Three of us are planning now for 
a summer auto-camping trip. We'll go through 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, then drop south to Ps 
Colorado, Utah, and Arizona. What type cOMPORATED 
sleeping bags do you recommend?—John Hav- 
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Answer: Each camper should have a kapok 
or wool sleeping robe or one of the kapok bags 
which are so made that you can adjust the 
layers to provide the correct amount of cover- 
ing. I’ve camped in northern Minnesota in 
summer and found two 4-lb. wool blankets 
ample.—M. H. D. 
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\yse Your Camp 
Week Longer! 

















Build your camp 
around the Heatilator 
Fireplace and enjoy camp life earlier 
in spring, later in fall and for winter 
week-ends. The Heatilator Fireplace 
actually circulates heat warms 
every corner of the room, and even 
adjoining rooms. 


WLE Hot Smoke The Heatilator is 


a steel form around which the masonry for 
any style of fireplace is easily laid. It assures 
correct construction. Eliminates usual causes 
of smoking. Saves labor and materials. Adds 
but little to cost of fireplace. Ask your build- 
ing material dealer. Or write for illustrated 
folder to 


Heatilator, Inc., 321 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse 5, N.Y. 








Heatilator Fireplace 








“Points” Every Sportsman 
Should Know 


BACK in 1779 the number of “Points” 
on a Hudson’s Bay Blanket indicated the 
number of beaver skins it was worth, 

Today, these “Points” remind you that 
genuine Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets 
are still prized for their many points of 
quality .. . for their toughness . . . their 
lifetime beauty. . . their deep, warm nap 
that sheds water like a duck’s back. 

Look for this Seal of Qual- 
ity, none genuine without it. 

For color-illustrated folder, 
write Dept. C, Esmond 
Mills, Esmond, R. I. Sole 


American Distributors. 


Hudson’s Bay 


“POINT” BLANKETS 
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, fore we came back and gunned for them. 


An hour later we returned, and this 
time there were four of us. Fanning out, 
we beat through the dense patch of 
weeds and brush. Not a bird stirred. 

“The trouble is, those Chinks heard 
us say we'd be back,” my partner ex- 
plained. “Who knows—they may under- 
stand English just as well as we do.” 

We drove for forty minutes and, afoot 
again, plunged into a half-dry marsh. 
It was cover which looked as if it might 
be good for snipe, but hardly for pheas- 


ants. However, the Chinks had been 
hunted the week before, and—not want- 
ing to grace the huntsman’s board—they 


doubtless had souzht out odd hiding 
places. This might be such a spot. 

My shoulder was still sore. The hot 
afternoon the day before, followed by 
the quick cold of evening, had done noth- 
ing to loosen it up. I had the same plan 
of action—I would shoot my pheasants 
from the hip or not at all. If I hit them, 
it should make pheasant-gunning his- 
tory. If I missed them, I could at least 
say I'd gone down fighting. 

I threaded my way through the waist- 
high weeds and came into a clump of 
willows. Here and there was boggy 
ground where water oozed upward, and 
just beyond was an open lake. Vines and 
brush clung to my feet and slowed my 
progress, I could not see the gunner on 
my right and caught only occasional 
glimpses of the man on my left. A shot- 
gun boomed, sounding strangely muffled. 
Almost at the same instant a pheasant 
broke into my clearing. I brought the 
over-and-under to my hip and swung 
with the crossing bird. The first shot 
steadied me, and the _ second _ shot 
knocked the Chink down. 

Here was my second pheasant shot 
from the hip! 

We hunted down to the point of land 
which extended into the lake, then 
waded across the shallows and com- 
menced to work our way back. Tumble- 
weeds had killed off everything except 
the willow brush. A hen pheasant 
climbed indolently into the air and, seem- 
ing to know she was in no danger, 
dropped to the ground again barely fifty 
yards ahead of us. A second hen came 
churning up, and her life was in danger 
as the gunner beside me covered her. 





“I almost mistook her for a cock, 
against the sun,” he explained; as he 
dropped his still-loaded gun. 

On the edge of the tangle two cock 
birds sprang up, one of them quartering 
to the left, the other a straightaway 
target. My partner killed the quartering 
target with one shot while I wasted two 
shells—still shooting from the hip—on 
what ordinarily would have been a fairly 
easy mark. 

We stalked out into the tall grass, 
quitting the marshy country. It seemed 


like poor cover after the jungle of 
brambles and thistle. Also, there was 
nothing there for birds to eat. But 


within forty paces a cackling hen broke 
| cover and sailed away. It looked prom- 
ising. My partner and I closed in, mov- 
ing together not more than thirty feet 
apart. Walking forward, I heard a slight 
rustling in the grass in front of me and 
eventually discerned the tail feathers 
of a cock bird. This was going to be 
good; for seldom is a Chink in hiding 
| seen. 
| Swinging the over-and-under into a 
| handy position, I eased forward intend- 
| ing to boot the surprised rooster into the 
lair. But the strain was too great for 





Pheasants From the Hip 


(Continued from page 41) 


him. Keeping a weather eye cocked rear- 
ward, he undoubtedly saw or guessed 
my intention and took to the air under 
a full head of steam. Realizing I'd have 
only bits of feathers and skin if I was 
lucky enough to hit him at such close 
range, I rode the bird out for some 
fifteen yards, then pulled the trigger. It 
was a clean miss. Hastily I tried again, 
and the second shot was equally dismal. 
I groaned. A set-up—a cinch—and I had 
muffed it. 

Near the edge of the grass another 
cock bird arose. He was a tough shot, 
winging up wild and turning abruptly 
as he climbed. Without any confidence 
that I’d hit him, I pointed the 12 gauge 
from the hip—and with the first shot he 
came down with a broken wing. A 
second shot as he scurried along the 
ground for cover brought him to bag. 

A barometer in the Florida Keys dur- 
ing hurricane season acts in a perfectly 
dignified manner, compared with my 
mercurial emotions while hunting feath- 
ered game. With the hitting I am instant- 
ly transported to the seventh heaven of 
delight, with the first miss I’m as quickly 
plunged into gloom. But now I'd killed 
three pheasants, all from the hip. 

Viva! It was easy, simple. Maybe I 
should take up hip-shooting in earnest 

but I changed my mind when I missed 
the next three pheasants in a row. 

We returned to the car and found the 
two other boys had killed three pheas- 
ants between them. They had hunted 
the far side of the brambles, and it was 
one of them who had turned my first 
bird toward me. We journeyed down the 
road for a mile and again straddled the 
wire fence beside the road. Two of us 
took one side of the byway, the remain- 
ing pair trying the tall grass on the far 
side, 

Within minutes after we had quit the 
car, a rooster beat upward from the 
red prairie grass. Instead of putting 
distance between himself and the hunt- 
ers, he banked and swung around the 
gunners on the far side of the fence. 
He was close, so close you could count 
the long feathers in his tail, and the sun 
played on his brilliant plumage, causing 
it to glisten as he beat upward. 

A shotgun spoke and then another. 
The Chink was over the road and out of 
range of our first brace of gunners. My 
shooting mate swung with him, and 
missed. The target would pass directly 
over my head. My over-and-under swung 
smoothly and rapidly, covered the bird, 
and I pulled the trigger. The Chink 
folded up and came tumbling down, al- 
most striking me. 

That was enough. I would strain my 
luck no more. I did not want to hit 
another pheasant from the hip—or to 
miss another, either. I wanted to remem- 
ber that last shot, always. I walked to 
the car and cased my gun. 


An Aid for Trappers 


ERE is an easy way to avoid plung- 

ing your arm into icy water to re- 
trieve a drowned muskrat trapped on a 
sliding-wire rig: 

When the set is made, simply tie a 
piece of fishline to the ring on the end of 
the trap’s chain and to the stake on the 
bank; but be sure that the line is longer 
than the combined lengths of wire and 
chain. 

Later you can haul up the trap by pull- 
ing in the fishline.—Victor H. Lamoy. 
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Grouse With Grape Juice 


Cut bird in 4 pieces. Season with salt 
and very little pepper. Put % cup butter 
or lard in a skillet and heat. As soon as 
a clove of garlic dropped in the fat 
begins to turn brown, remove it and 
discard. Brown the pieces of grouse in 
the fat. Then add 1 pt. grape juice, 1 
clove, and 1 bay leaf. Simmer 40 min- 
utes. Remove the meat and thicken the 
liquor with cornstarch and 6 chopped 
green olives. Pour this sauce over the 
game*and serve. One grouse serves 2 
or 3. 


Cranberry Sauce 


only a small 
even be 


This recipe requires 
quantity of sugar-—and can 
made without any at all. 

1 lb.cranberries % cup sugar or honey 


1 orange 1 cup water 
1 cup corn sirup Dash salt 
Grate yellow layer from rind of 


orange. Squeeze out orange. Cook sirup 
and sugar, or honey, with water and 
salt for 5 minutes. Add cranberries, 
orange juice, and grated rind. Simmer 
until berry skins burst. Remove from 
fire, chill, and serve. Enough for 4. 


Oatmeal Waffles 


or bacon fat 





2 cups quick-cook- 


ing oats % cup flour 
2 cups sweet milk 3 tsp. baking 
2 eggs powder 
% cup margarine 1 tsp. salt 


Heat milk and stir in the oats. Take 
from fire and cool. Then add egg yolks, 
margarine, flour, baking powder, and 
salt, first sifting the last three _ in- 
gredients together. Beat egg whites 
stiff, and fold in. This batter can be 
baked on a pancake griddle if you wish. 
Serves 4. 





Stuffed Sweet Potatoes 


4 marshmallows 
cup chopped nut 


4 large sweet 
potatoes , 
2 tbsp. butter meats 
% cup cream 1 tsp. salt 
Bake potatoes until tender. Then cut 
off the top of each, scoop out the inside, 
mash, and mix with butter, cream, and 
salt. Beat and put back in the potato 
skins. Lay a marshmallow on top of 
each, sprinkle over with the nut meats, 
and bake 5 minutes at 400 degrees F. 
Then serve. Enough for 4. 





Tapioca Cream Pudding 


% cup sugar 
% tsp. salt 


% cup pearl tapioca 
2 cups scalded milk 
2 eggs 1 tsp. vanilla 

Soak tapioca 1 hour in cold water, 
then drain, add the scalded milk, and 
cook in a double boiler until tapioca is 
transparent. Beat egg yolks lightly with 
sugar and salt and pour into the tapioca 
while stirring. Continue to cook in 
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double boiler until thick. Then fold in 
the egg whites beaten stiff, remove from 
fire, chill, and serve. Enough for 4. 


Boston Pork Shoulder 


A hearty combination dish well 
suited for any meal following outdoor 


sports or exercise. 

4 thick slices 1*, cups water 
pork shoulder 2 tbsp. brown sugar 

2 cups dry lima 3 tbsp. vinegar 
beans 4 tsp. prepared 

% cupchopped onion mustard 

1 bay leaf Salt and pepper 


Soak beans overnight and drain. 
Brown pork slices and onion in a little 
fat. Remove from skillet. Put beans in 
the pan, add seasonings and water, 
cover with pork and onion, and simmer | 
covered for 1 hour. Then add brown | 


sugar and vinegar, and cook 20 minutes 
longer. More water may be needed in 
this stage. Enough for 4. 


Banana Bread 


142 cups sifted 14 cup shortening 
flour 26 cup sugar 

3 tsp. baking powder 2 eggs 

\% tsp. soda 1 cup mashed 

1 tsp. salt bananas 


Sift flour, baking powder, soda, and 
salt together, then cream in the short- 
ening and add sugar. Beat until light. 
Beat eggs lightly and add, put in the 
bananas, and beat again. Bake in 
a greased pan 1% hours. Makes a 
3x4x8-in. loaf, 





Roast Squirrels 


Use young squirrels if possible, but 
old ones can be prepared by this recipe 
if they are first parboiled for 30 min- 
utes. 

Make a stuffing by using % Ib. fresh 
pork sausage, % cup stale bread cubes, 
and % cup chopped onion for each 
squirrel. Break sausage up in small 
pieces, brown lightly with the onion, 
then add the bread. Season to taste 
with salt, pepper, and poultry season- 
ing. Add a little water, if needed to 
make stuffing moist. 

Fill the body cavity of each squirrel 
not more than three quarters full, sew 
up with cord or pin with skewers, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and oven- 


bake at 350 degree F. for 90 minutes. 
Baste every fifteen minutes with the 
liquor that collects in the pan. One 


squirrel serves two. 


Premier Coffeecake 


Make body of this delicious breakfast 
dish of 
2 cups flour 
,; cup sugar 
4 tsp. baking 


4% tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. salt 
% cup shortening 
powder 2 eggs unbeaten 
4% tsp. nutmeg 1 cup milk 
Sift dry ingredients together, work in 
shortening with a knife, then add eggs 
and milk. When smooth pour in greased 
8 x 12-in. pan. Then prepare this mix- 
ture 
4 tbsp. flour 





14, cup shortening 
1 cup brown sugar ly 
% tsp. salt 
Blend with fork and spread evenly 
over the batter. Sprinkle 1 cup chopped 
nut meats over the top and bake 30 
minutes at 350 degrees F. Serves 4 to 6 
—Don Richards. 
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PINE-TOP Prefabricated Plywood Cabins. Easily 


of seasoned lumber and water- 
Handsome, durable, economical. 
Sizes 10x12, 10x14, 10x16. Write for prices 
and description. Dept. 20. 
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Metal-hull Construct 


HIS is a good time of the year for 

the selection of that new craft, and 

to many a prospective purchaser or 

amateur builder there is only one big 
question: Should I have a metal or a 
wooden boat? As this department has re- 
cently discussed many kinds of the lat- 
ter, let us look at the case for and against 
metal craft. 

Though wood will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to be the favorite material for 
small boats, metals such as iron, steel, 
and some lightweight alloys do have their 
advantages. And of late there have been 
great improvements in metal-working 
techniques. You can easily tell this by 
examining some of the small cruisers and 
open boats of moderate size now on the 
market. 

These days a metal craft should not 
only cost less than a similar wooden one, 
but may even be stronger. Moreover, a 
metal boat of approved construction— 
such as welded, galvani:ed iron--should 
withstand plenty of knocking about. Salt- 
water users of these craft are never both- 
ered with marine borers, and of course 
metal boats do not develop rot of any 
kind. 

Then too, when properly built they 
will not leak, especially from those old 
bugbears that plague users of conven- 
tional boats—drying in the hot sun, and 
storage ashore. Also a_ well-designed 
metal craft will have watertight compart- 
ments for buoyancy, which will not per- 
mit it to sink if damaged or capsized. 

These are the principal arguments in 
favor of metal construction, and it is 
hard to dispute them. However, there are 
certain drawbacks you must consider, 
too, One is that the surface of many a 
hull becomes wavy after a time, an ob- 
jectional trait if only on the score of 
appearance, Rusting is also a problem. 
Owners of metal boats used in salt-water 
are sometimes troubled with electrolysis, 
which causes one of two dissimilar met- 
als—-such as iron and brass—to be eaten 
away. This applies to inboards particu- 
larly, for unless the engine generator is 
equipped with a mechanical current cut- 
out, which halts the flow of electricity 
as soon as the storage battery has been 
charged, the current may leak out 
through the hull or other metal part and 
cause erosion. 


Lastly, an improperly insulated 
cruiser hull, for example, not only 
makes for undue noise and vibration, 


but often is abominably hot-—-or cold 
and damp, depending on the weather. 

Manufacturers overcome many of 
these defects with sound construction 
and engineering. And the amateur 
builder, by following their methods, can 
often get good results. 

Take rustproofing, for instance. It is 
good practice to apply two coats of red- 
lead paint to both sides of galvanized 
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RUB RAIL AND COAMING OF WOOD 


CROSS-SECTION VIEWS OF |8-FT.STEEL RUNABOUT 
At Engine Compantment 


DECK BEAMS 








FLOOR SUPPORT, 134"0A 
BOLTED TO FACE OF 10” 
IRON PLATE 







At Forward Butkhead 





WEL' 
7 AND TOCARLINGS 
gy SUPPORTING COAMING 


iS. IRON TABS TO TAKE. 
PLYWOOD OF 
ENGINE | NCLOSURE 


WELDS, GROUND 
SMOOTH OUTSIDE 





BOTTOM AND SIDE PLATING OF 
JO” GALV. IRON - THREE PLATES 
| EACH SIDE. ABOVE AND BELOW 


; DECK , iG" IRON 











OAK. STIFFENERS, 








SCREW FASTENED 
TO BULKHEAD 





WEB FRAME OF 
-10” IRON , S” wi . 
WELDED TO PLATING 





WOOD FLOOR AND BEAM 








BULKHEAD, '/u;" IRON , 
BOLTED TO WEB FRAME. 








iron, leaving plenty of time for drying 
between coats. These are followed by 
four coats of good marine hull paint in 
a glossy grade. This is an accepted 
method of preventing rust at the time 
of building. Further, the amateur should 
install inside woodwork, such as floor 
boards, in such a way that he can re- 
move it every year or so to permit 
painting of the boat’s interior. 


Before I go any further, perhaps I 
should point out that I consider few 
amateurs capable of turning out satis- 


factory metal craft. Except for men 
with the requisite experience—as steel 
workers in shipyards, say—-I would ad- 


vise no one to attempt anything but a 
small metal boat of simple type and low 
cost. And a person who has never made 
a boat before should certainly build his 









SEAT RISERS , $4°K|"OAK 


CROSS SECTION OF I4-FT. METAL SKIFF,AMIDSHIPS 


SEATS, MPINE 


2 GUNWALES,1"*2'/2" OAK 








SIDE FRAMES, 
Ba" Ki" OAK 


IRON ANGLES 


BOTTOM FRAMES, 
1" 14" OAK 
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KEEL, I"K4" OAK 
Steps in Making lock Seams at Chimes 
| anil TURNOVER @) 6, ee 


ALL OUTSIDE FASTENINGS: 
3/4710 R.K.GALV. SCREWS, 
WITH HEADS SOLDERED 

4 SEAM - SEE DETAIL BELOW 


CSCREWS> = guELL, 20 GAUGE 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
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: g on “i 5 eae sail, 
Headed for home... and Ballantine Ale. 





Grown up with the Country... 


it’s America’s largest selling Ale 


When Peter Ballantine’s ale had ripened, 
back in 1840, he took one drink to judge 
PURITY, a second for BODY, a third fo 
FLAVOR ...and adopted as his trade 
mark the three moisture rings left by his 
glass on the table. 


Today, the 3 ig is the trade mark 
everybody knows... the trade mark 
everybody looks for... to make sure it’s 
Ballantine and no saistae. 

Look for the 3 rings every time; call for 
Ballantine,” America’s finest since 1840. 


BALLANTINE 6. DALE 


BREWED ON THE SAME SITE SINCE 1840 
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)AUCTURE OF A MAN 


ALUMA CRAFT 2: "a 


Picture yourself enjoying carefree hours of boat- 







MAINTENANCE 





ing in a new all-aluminum Aluma Craft safety boat. 
Sleek, omeny, easy to neonate Aluma Craft boats “eNT Welle 
mean a lifetime of boating pleasure. 


ALD, 


NEW COMFORT 






ALUMA CRAFT BOAT COMPANY «+ 1433 STINSON BLVD. « MINNEAPOLIS 13. MINNESOTA 
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first one of wood. It’s very much easier. 

In plans put out by designers famil- 
iar with metal-boat construction, the 
objectionable features mentioned ear- 
lier have been largely overcome. At 
present the commonest plans intended 
for amateur builders are for craft about 
18 ft. long—open and cabin jobs intend- 
ed to take inboard power. 

There is always danger in attempting 
to build too large a craft. So let us con- 
sider how a skilled metal worker would 
go about making an 18-ft. utility or 
general-purpose inboard runabout, with 
a hull needing about 25 horsepower to 
drive it at a top speed of 15 miles an 
hour. (See the top sketch for two cross- 
sectional views of such a craft.) 

A description of the building tech- 
nique involved should also interest 
prospective buyers, partly because it 
gives some idea of what sort of con- 
struction features to expect in a fac- 
tory model. Also, it shows why a metal 
boat, requiring fewer parts and fewer 
hours of labor, can be turned out at 
less cost than a wooden one. In ordi- 
nary times I’d say that the materials 
cost for the metal craft would be about 
$150—excluding the engine—as com- 
pared with perhaps $250 for wood con- 
struction. Hired-labor costs would be 
higher for a wooden boat, too. 

In working from a set of plans, the 
first step is to draw a full-size outline 
of the hull, in chalk, on a smooth floor 
large enough for the work. This is 
called the loft layout, and drawing it 
will save time in determining the exact 
shape of the wooden forms on which 
the hull is built—usually upside down. 
These forms are set up at right angles to 
the center line, and correctly leveled. 

The stern or transom is made first, 
usually from No. 12 galvanized iron 
plate, which is slightly more than 1/10 
in. thick. After it has been cut to shape 
from a separate loft layout, the tran- 
som is bolted temporarily to wooden 
shores of correct height to line it up 
properly with the wooden forms. 

Next comes a stem template or pat- 
tern, made of 1-in. lumber, to act as a 
guide in shaping the hull’s bottom and 
side plating to fit. There is no real stem, 
as there is in a wooden boat. Instead, 
the ends of the side and bottom plating 
are simply welded together up forward, 
forming the deep V there. Similarly, 
there is no true keel member, as the 
inner edges of the garboards or plates 
at the center line are welded together 
there to form the V which represents 
the bottom of the keel. These are two 
good examples of why comparatively 
few parts are needed in a metal boat. 

The design will determine the num- 
ber of frames, which take the place of 
the wooden ribs in a conventional craft. 
Working these heavy metal members 
may be beyond the amateur’s facilities. 
However, in the boat under discussion, 
there are but two web frames, which 
brace watertight bulkheads—one at 
either end of the boat. The bulkhead 
plating, of 1/16-in. iron, is fitted with 
oak stiffeners. 

The propeller shaft lies in an alley 
below the floor level, and runs through 
a wrought-iron, galvanized pipe. This is 
held in place with an outside strut, 
which is welded to it and to the hull. 
The after bearing of this tube can be 
made of Babbitt metal, and the tube’s 
inboard end should be threaded to take 
the flange of a stuffing box. 

Here, if the boat is going to be used 
in salt water, there may be trouble; for 
stuffing boxes are usually made of 
bronze, a metal dissimilar to iron and 
hence subject to electrolysis. One de- 
Signer minimizes this hazard by speci- 
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design... 


you, write us. 


QWL DREAM BOAT! 


The boat you’ve dreamed of owning...@ 
SPEED LINER. And you have seven super 
models from which to choose... 
and family pleasure. Precision-built, streamlined 
for attractive appearance, durability, 
maneuverability and seaworthiness. 

Place your order with your dealer now to be 
assured of delivery in 1947. If no dealer near 
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for fishing, fun 








@ The SPEED LINE® pictured here 
the “Trophy” model —14-ft, run-cbow 
boat; seats 5 persons; double cockpi 
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OH JOY! QUICK RELIEF FROM 


MUSCULAR ACHES 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


mw *“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE MUSCULAR ACHES 


CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 

















KEEL-GUIDED BOAT ROLLER 





FOR BOATS and CANOES, Easily mounted to dock, 
pier, trailer, Boat rolis on even keel, simplifies 
handling. Cuts damage and repair cost. Rollers of hard 
durable rubber. Assembled ready to use, $7.95, F.O.B. 
FREE FOLDER. im h*h your dealer or order from 

CO., Madison 4. Wi 




















BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
_ BAG: 


Sold By 
Dealers 


FASTENERS Everywhere 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab lining. 100% ail new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has | 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap, Six sizes. Popu- | 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 
SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6tn st.. San Francisce 3, Cali. 
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GOOSE DOWN INSULATED 


JAC KET 






FOR YEAR "ROUND COMFORT 


ony® 2289 by mal 


When it’s cold and wet stay toasty warm and 
tinder dry in a feather weight, snug fitting, 
weather proof Goose Down Insulated Alaska 
Jacket. Sizes for men and women. Ideal for all 
sportsmen, aviators and outdoor workers. Free 
action shoulders. Triple construction. Outer 
cover: durable, water repellent, wind and mildew 
proofed fabric. Inner linings, between which 
genuine goose down is airblown into small quilt- 
ed cells, are Zelan treated fabrics. Colors: 
French Blue, Chocolate Brown, Putty, Dry Grass. 
Heavy duty zipper. Weight: approx. 36 oz. Ex- 
press collect, only $22.89. Guaranteed to satisfy 





| or money back. © When Ordering: Give weight, 
chest size, height, 
is to be worn by man or woman. 


color desired, whether jacket 
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ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO, 

309 S.W. 3rd Ave., Portiend 4, Qeégen 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
SELECTION of MARINE 
ENGINES ¢ Gasoline and Diesel 


From the small 
Sea-Cub 4 cylin- 
der 25 H.P. engine 
to the giant 550 
H. P. Sea-Raider 
“12”, Kermath pro- 
vides an outstand- 





The Sea-Prince “six"”— 70 H 
medium duty or 95 H.P. Hah 
Speed. 


ing choice of 
power plants for 
marine usage. Husky, rugged, time-proved, de- 
pendable, you can’t go wrong when you specify 
a Kermath for any type of inboard installation— 


sail, work boat, utility craft, runabout or cruiser. 
And there's no need to compromise with hit or miss 
selection. 
right price for the right purpose. 


You always get the right engine at the 
Write us for free 
descriptive catalog. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5899 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit 8 , Mich. 


ER} Always Runs TH 
c5 TO 550 H.°. GASOLINE and DIESE! 














@A complete cottage or $987.75 


home, pre-fabricated at Size 20’ by 20° 


the factory for quick 
erection. All building “#tington, tnd. 
materials furnished except masonry. 


Finishes as a 3 room cottage with insula- 
tion board ceiling. Additional board fur- 
nished for sealing side walls at extra 
cost. Larger sizes also available. For 


complete details and exact specifications, 
write or wire: 






4 e them -_ 
WM BE re i — 
332 $. Kalamazoo Ave., Marshall, Mich. 
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fying that a cast-iron flange be thread- 
ed to the pipe first. The stuffing box is 
then attached to it in such a way that 
a lubrication nipple can be fitted, and 
the tube kept full of waterproof grease. 

A stainless-steel propeller shaft will 
be needed—in place of an ordinary 
bronze one. And the propeller should 
be cast steel (perhaps chromium 
plated), with steel setscrew and key. 

Provision for disposing of engine ex- 
haust is made by running a galvanized 
cast-iron pipe—of proper size to suit 
the intended motor—through the tran- 
som and any interfering bulkhead. 

In the craft we’re considering, three 
full-length, narrow plates are used to 
make up each side, and each fore-and- 
aft half of the V-bottom. This calls for 
more welding than single plates would 
involve but small plates handle easier. 

Remember that they have to be fully 
shaped, from patterns; but since both 
sides of the boat are symmetrical, a 
single pattern will do for any pair of 
plates. As even heavy paper is unsuit- 
able for these large patterns, it is best 
to use paper-backed veneer sheets, 
about % in. thick. Plywood makers sup- 
ply them at low cost. Incidentally, since 
No. 12 iron cannot be cut with hand 
snips, an electric shear will be needed. 

After the plates have been cut to 
shape, the location of each wooden form 
is indicated on the metal as an aid to 
drilling temporary %-in. holes in it. The 
plates are then screwed to the forms. 
Holes are also made in the stem edges 
of the plates, so that they can be bolted 
together. After the hull is welded, these 
bolts and screws are removed, their 
holes are filled with spots of weld, and 
all rough places are ground smooth. 
Painting the shell comes next. 

From this point on it will be found 
that not only the keel and stem but 
many other members usual in wooden 
boats—such as stringers, floor timbers, 
and knees—may be dispensed with. 

Besides the web frames, floor plates 
under the engine and at the forward 
end of the propeller shaft tube are in- 
stalled. The wooden floor is supported 
by plates bolted to oak timbers. Using 
wood here tends to deaden vibration. 

An 18-footer usually has 1/16-in; iron 
decking—short forward and after decks 
(welded, if necessary, down their cen- 
ters), and narrow side ones. These not 
only improve the boat’s appearance and 
seaworthiness, but serve to stiffen the 
hull. No. 12 iron makes suitable deck 
beams, which should be placed rather 
close together, with their ends welded 
to the side plating and to the carlings 
that take the cockpit coaming. 

Fittings of galvanized iron are weld- 
ed or bolted to the deck at places where 
doubling or linings were previously 
spot-welded to supporting metal beams. 
And “tabs”’—pieces of plate about 
1 x 4 in.—are welded to the hull, to take 
whatever interior woodwork the plans 
specify. Thus the woodwork can be re- 
moved, to permit periodic painting of 
the hull’s inside. 

The foregoing is merely one method 
of construction. But whatever plans are 
chosen should be followed exactly, with 
no attempt to “improve” on the design. 
Otherwise there may be trouble. Too 
often, for instance, amateurs install 
more members than are called for, 
thinking to increase the strength of the 
hull—only to find that this added weight 
plays havoc with the boat’s behavior. 

Many readers have asked about con- 
structing small boats with aluminum 
and light alloys. I am not yet wholly fa- 
miliar with this type of building; but 
here again it’s safe to say the average 
amateur has neither the skill nor the 












ight cartop weight. New streamlined 
airplane construction. Seat 3 to 5 easily. 






intly 
12 ft. open and deck models. 


MARINE CRAFT MFG. CO. of AMERICA 
Dept. G, 721 W. 13th, Chicago 7, III. 
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32 full color photographic art studies of 
gorgeous hollywood Studio Models! These 
ere octval color photographs of breath tok- 
ing Hollywood models on }émm filmstrips 
~~. eol... lovely ond lifelike. And o 
Hollywood Stor Viewer, made of gleaming 
plastic, which gives crystal clear magnifi- 
goton comparable to theatre screen projec 
tion. All for ONLY 
$3.00. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. NO C.O.0.'= Write 
NOW to DEPT. 01-1 















955.N MANSFIELD AVE., DEPT. o-1 L- 1 WOLLYWOOD 38. CAL 











The SPEEDY STITCHER 


for repairing boots, shoes, leather coats, 
gloves, straps, auto tops, bad- 















dies, ete. Can be used to 
sew grain bags, burlap, Each 
wire cuts on horses etitcher 


comes ready 
to use with a 


and cattle. Sews 
quick and 


strong. reel of waxed 
thread and 3 
needles, assorted 


sizes Needles are car- 
ried in handle. A handy 
tool for home or on hunt- 
ing, fishing or camping tripe 
Price Postage prepaid $1.00. 
LYMAN BRADFORD CO. 
Box # 300 KINGSTON, MASS 


Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 
With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. 
eat and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. No gumn 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plat: 
odor’’ (denture breath). Get FASTEETH at 


any drug store. 









RHEUMATISM 


ARTHRITIS-NEURITIS-SCIATICA 

If you suffer the agonizing pains 
of these diseases when the usual 
remedies have failed, learn about 
a new trustworthy, modern, non- 
surgical treatment method. This marvelous 
treatment ‘is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book. Write today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIC Dept.532 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


ONE-MAN SAWMILL °|<55 THAR 
easy, To Turn Trees Into ) Money ‘200% 











BELSAW MACHINERY co., 
Westport Road _—‘Kansas City 2, Mo. 
















EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
easy to handie, check as baggage; carry iby hand ~4 or 
auto; ey for Seatias all sizes; non-sinkable er thar 
wood; used and foreign Goverams ents. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicagoand St. Louis World’s Fair. Send 10¢ for catalog 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. alamazoo, Mich. 
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facilities to put any such boat together 
as well or as cheaply as a manufac- 
turer. 

Besides, I do not know where suit- 
able plans can be obtained at present. 
And let me warn against attempting to 
use a plywood-panel design, with the 
thought of substituting light alloy sheet- 
ing for plywood. It won’t work, simply 
because an altogether different type of 
framework is required for an aluminum 
or alloy hull. Probably bulkheads, 
Z-bars or other longitudinal bottom stif- 
feners, and some sort of deck would be 
needed to give strength 

Noncorrosive sheeting about 1/10 in. 
thick (in a grade suitable for an open 
boat 15 ft. long) can be cut on a band 
saw, planed with 
and drilled easily. But there would be a 
lot of riveting involved, and I think 
this would take considerably longer 
than it would to weld up a steel hull. 

And what about building a flat-bot- 
tomed skiff of sheet steel? Once 
again, you'll find it hard to make one 
as cheaply as you can buy one. How- 
ever, a few sets of drawings are avail- 
able for such craft, to be made of 20 or 
24 gauge galvanized steel, perhaps over 
a wooden framework. But such plans 
are scarce, probably because there is 
slight demand for them. As this type of 
construction is not too difficult, I have 
included a _ cross-sectional drawing, 
which shows a 14-footer cut amidships. 

An amateur with patience and in- 


woodworking tools, * 


genuity can tackle the job; and if it’s 
properly done, he’ll get long wear and 
much pleasure from his lightweight, 
metal craft.—J. A. Emmett. 


Organizing a Club? Get 
Outdoor Life’s Handbook 


S A SPECIAL service to anglers and 
A hunters who wish to organize clubs, 
OvutTpoor Lire offers a new handbook, 
How to Form a Sportsman’s Club, an 
authoritative and informative guide, pre- 
pared by Frank J. Valgenti Jr., attorney, 
sportsman, member and former presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Fish and Game 
Commission. 

This handbook contains complete di- 
rections for starting and maintaining 
an association of anglers and hunters, 
including programs for the various com- 
mittees, constitution and by-laws, and 
instructions for preparing a certificate 
of incorporation. 

3ecause OuTpoor LIFE is eager to ex 
tend all possible aid to sportsmen who 
wish to work together for the better- 
ment of conservation and sport, How 
to Form a Sportsman’s Club is made 
available to all interested groups or 
individuals at a cost of only 10 cents to 
cover handling and mailing. To obtain 
a copy, simply write to Sportsman’s 
Service, OuTpoor Lire, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., and inclose 10 cents 
in coin or stamps. 





The Right Way to Quick-freeze 


(Continued from page 27) 


Glazing. You may glaze fish and birds 
with ice by freezing the cuts unwrapped 
and then dipping them one or more 
times in near-freezing water. Let the 
film of water freeze each time the cut is 
dipped. Wrap the glazed cut in good 
freezer paper. Glaze on frozen cuts may 
need to be renewed every 4 to 10 weeks 
because of cracks or scaling of the ice. 

Wrapping. Wrap just enough meat for 
a single meal in each package. This 
makes handling easier at the time of 
use. A sheet of freezer paper inserted be- 
tween chops and steaks within a pack- 
age will aid in the separation of cuts and 
promote faster thawing. 

Products stored in freezers will gradu- 
ally dry out unless they are protected by 
the right kind of wrapping or packag- 
ing. There are containers and wrapping 
papers on the market designed to reduce 
moisture loss. Many have other features 
especially desirable for freezer storage. 

Cellophane paper, obtainable in either 
rolls or bags, is good for all types of meat 
wrapping. You can seal it with heat by 
using either a clothes or a curling iron 
at the right heat for ironing silk. 

Wax-coated paper is also suitable for 
wrapping foods. This type of paper is not 
so good as cellophane, however, for ex- 
tended storage periods. 


All types of freezer paper should be 
protected by an outer wrap of butcher 
paper, stockinet, or paper carton. 

Label the packages with a waterproof 
pencil. Include the name and weight of 
the product, and the wrapping date. Use 
older products first. 

Thawing and cooking. Meats may be 
thawed at room temperatures, in the re- 
frigerator, or when cooking. Thawing in 
a mechanical refrigerator will require 
about 5 hours a pound, and at room tem- 
perature about 2% hours a pound. 

You can utilize a fresh-meat cooking 
chart only if the meat has first been 
thawed to room temperature. Generally 
speaking, roasts that are thawed while 
cooking require 10 minutes more a pound 
than similar prethawed roasts. Use 300 
to 350 degrees F. for all roasting. 

If frozen chops or steaks are fried or 
broiled, use a low heat to insure uniform 
thawing and cooking. 

Game birds which are to be stuffed 
and roasted must be thawed before cook- 
ing. Allow additional cooking time for 
broilers and fryers if cooked without 
previous thawing. Fish should be thawed 
before cooking. 

Two musts in the use of frozen meats 
are: Use thawed meats immediately. 

Never refreeze thawed meats, 








GAME-FREEZING TABLE | 
CHILLING AFTER LENGTH OF 
PRODUCT SLAUGHTER (33° to 38°F.) AGING STORAGE AT 0° F. 
Hours Days Months 

Big Game 36-48 5-10 8-12 
Small Game 24 none 6-10 
Birds 24 none 6-10 
Fish 24 none 3-6 
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pirect From Factory To YOU 


®@ Despite rising costs, the sensational Cat- 
taraugus knives are still available at the 
original price. 

Pictured above is the first of the three 
new knives we have been telling you about, 
the new design No. 3000 made of Hi-car- 
bon, Hi-chrome steel, produced by expert 
cutlers. All knives electrically heat-treated, 
keen cutting edge ready to use. Overall 
length 9' inches. Price $3.00 each. 


ponr pvecay—ORDER NOW 


i Delivered anywhere in the United States. i 
| Please send knife and sheath. Enclosed i 
\ money order Check ash i 
} NAME (Print) RAS ] 
ADDRESS ; 
1 city STATE i 
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7x 50 NAVY BINOCULARS 
$152 


Mfgd. to U.S. Navy 
Standards! (Alignment 
guaranteed to .001”) 
Brand new glasses 
Dust proof! Climate 
proof! Individual eye 
adjustment. Instant fo- 
cusing Coated optics 
insure sharp. clear im- 





ages! Ideal for long 
range hunting. yacht- 
ing, watching planes, etc. This magnificent 7 power 


50 mm. Navy Binocular gives better detail, height- 
ening image contrast. Complete with carrying case 
only $152.00 plus 20% Federal tax. 


BAUSCH AND LOMB 
6x 30 BINOCULARS $37.50 


We just received (too late te illustrate!) 150 pair of 6 
rig 


ower Binoculars made _ to id Army specifications by 
BAU SCH AND LOMB. Used in good con aition Sturdily 
constructed of genuine brass. leather cove € Ideal for 
hunting. sports, . These fipe Bausch pees T ow b glasses 
come comnese with case and stré rape ready to use, $37.50 
plus 20% tax. WHILE THEY LA 


8, 10, 12 & 16 POWER! 


BINOCULARS 


New Binoculars c oraple - 
with cases and straps i 
weight. High Powered Bre. 


cision constructed of qual- 


sports. Center focusing. in- 
dividual adjusting right eve 





plece Stmilar to picture 
at teft 
ax25 $ 57.00 
8x30 62.00 
10x32 79.00 
12x38 100.00 
16x45 135.00 
Add 20% Federal tax to 
above prices 
OTHER BINOCULARS 
10x50 German Diensglass, Used $145.00 
6x30 Car! Zeiss. Used 85 
8x30 Cari Zeiss. Used 100.00 
8x25 French Megaphos Used 65.00 
16x40 French. No_cas 125.00 
4x40 Wollensack Fie tet Glass. New 16.25 
Ada 2 For Federal Excise Tax Carrying case and 
straps included Supply limited Gtve secoad chotce 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
Use for 20 days at our risk and expense If not fully 
satisfied. return for full refund of your money ORDER 
TODAY! Send 82 00 deposit and we will ship C.O0.D. fo 


Cash orders sent vostpal 
yeevEs prooucr 


s co. 
7941 S. Halsted Dept. reLe Chicago 20. 1. 
(Reference bes = ‘Bradstreet ) 
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LASTS a LIFETIME 


Lifetime Band in beauti- 
ful warm gold or silver- 
white color! . — 
strong, tempered! Beau- 

tifies your watch aad 
protects its life. 


Ach any G.7. 


‘Aay maa from the South 
pny will = you, “Ic’s the 
chat would saad 


_ 


Cc. W. HICKOK of SAN FRANCISCO 
915 Shreve Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. 











ASCO PORTABLE ‘© STAND 


requires the -_ re only ONE HAND 


to set up and collaps 
No need to lay down outboard mo- 
tor. Protects motor. 
Uses only smatiest 
fishing and hunting ripe. 
Makes motor flushing and storing easy. 
Availabie for immediate shipment, 
ked ready to set up. 
iid steel Construction. 
pped. $2. $0. 


eee roam’ an 


aai> by the mranufactu 

FOLDING CAMP Grins 
ASSOCIA ED STEEL INDUSTRIES 
1075 Seseud St.. Berkeley 2. Calif. 
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Fourteen-foot Skiff 


(Continued from page 46) 


paint or liquid marine glue—to what will 
be the inside of the hull. Keep this back- 
ing strip 2% in. up from the bottom of the 
side, to leave space for installing the 
chine. However, extend the fabric all the 
way to the bottom—but don’t apply paint 
to put the chine in place. In all these re- 
spects be sure to have both sides match. 

For all splicing use %-in. flathead 
screws, perferably of brass; the small gal- 
vanized variety usually holds poorly be- 
cause its threads are often filled with 
zinc. Drill and countersink for the 
screws. Drive them from the outside, 
locating about as shown. File off any 
screw points projecting inside the back- 
ing strip. 

When one side is completed, use it as a 
pattern for making the other one. Shape 
the two chine strips accordingly. 

Stem. Make the stem as shown in the 
detail sketch, blueprint No. 2. After 
you've made the rabbet the specified 
depth, dress away the forward sides until 
the*groove is just deep enough to take 
the plywood. Then plane down to give the 


stem a %-in. face, as shown by the dotted 
lines. 
Fastenings. Except where specified 


otherwise, use l-in. No. 8 flathead screws 
throughout. In attaching the sides, drive 
a staggered row, lin. apart, into the stem, 
forcing the plywood tightly over paint or 
glue-soaked flannelette, just as you will 
along the chines and across the transom. 

Set up the same building form as for 
ordinary construction, and temporarily 
fasten the V-shaped assembly to it by 
nails driven through slats, as previously 
described. Later, in finishing the boat, 
fill the resultant nail holes with cedar or 
pine plugs driven in paint or varnish, and 
trim flush on both sides of the wood. 

Chines and transom, Paint the muslin 
below each backing piece and install the 
chines, letting them project aft, as in reg- 
ular construction. Drive a staggered row 
of screws, not more than 1% in. apart, 
into them from the outside. Secure the 
transom over glue or paint-soaked fabric 
with staggered rows of fastenings, about 
l-in. apart. Cut off the sides flush with 
the transom. Prepare the chines and 
stem to take the boat bottom, just as if 
it were to be of boards instead of ply- 
wood. 

Frames (see detail sketch). These call 
for careful fitting because of the cross- 
pieces needed to give the bottom the nec- 
essary stiffness. Avoiding all molds and 
backing strips, begin to install the six 
pairs of frames at 2-ft. intervals. Note 
that the surface (chine notch included) 
which bears against the side must be 
beveled so that the frames will line up 
properly withthe bottom part, or cross- 
piece, and with the two plywood webs 
which tie these parts together. The eas- 
iest way is to shape and bevel one pair of 
frames, clamp them in place temporarily, 
fit the bottom piece, and—working from 
a cardboard pattern—shape the webs. 
Then clamp or screw this frame assembly 
together at the webs, remove from boat 
so webs can be permanently secured, 
then return to place and drive screws 
through the plywood sides and into the 
frames, at 2-in. intervals. Let the hori- 
zontal crosspiece project slightly beyond 
the lower edges of the sides, for later 
dressing down until a straightedge shows 
that the plywood bottom will rest snugly 
against the crosspiece at all points. 

Bottom. As was the case with the sides, 
you'll likely have to make the bottom in 
two sections. Have the aft one just 
long enough to cover the transom but fall 





POLAR ACTIVITY 


of this UNPRECEDENTED 
SCIENTIFIC Achievement - 


Sheath's polar activity forces the preventive through 
rain water, sweat, ocean water—Spreads to a thin, soft, 
storage and cli ——< film, displacing cor- 
rosive elements and ———— ing fi ene ' - — - 
free-flowi non-gumm pleasani to han an 

smell, po oie neon reliable as ancient 
horse power. ONL be lor 3-02. kitbottie or $1.00 for 
economy 8-oz. bottle. 

Dealersor 


At Postpaid 
BROWNELL INDUSTRIES, Dept. L.1, MONTEZUMA, IOWA 








MECHANICS « HOME STUDY 


Step up your own skill with the facts and figures 

trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inelde 
Trade ee: = a handy form. Fully Illustrated and 
Easy to d. Highly Endorsed. Check the book 
i u "want tor 7 days’ Free E Examination. Send No Mone 


Yothing to pay postman. yet tion $4 e C Radio 
0 pumee & a ty araulles $4. eo inist $4 e © Diesel 32 
O Plum rs $6. ocishipavter $1 eOWelders $1 eDAuto$4 


O Mathematics $2 e ( Electricity $4 « 2 Carpenters $6 
OD Marine $4 e( Blueprint $2 e (> Sheet Metal$1. 
If satisied you pay only $1 a month until price is paid. 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, WN. ¥. 





Woodworker's Turning 
and Joining Manual 


The simplest, most practical ways to make end 
tables, chairs, Sanaieen high-boys, book-racks, 
cabinets, all kinds of "furniture in your spare 
time. A revelation of simplicity and helpful- 
ness. Many illustrations. Full cloth DeLuxe 
edition, $1.49. 
OUTDOOR LIFE Dept. OL-17 

353 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y. 














® FLY ROD MEN— 


It won't be long now. America’s finest bamboo 
fly rods are now in production, made on preci- 
sion built equipment, using extra choice Tonkin 
bamboo from French Indo-China. An ample sup- 
ply of cane is now in our curing rooms, split 
and ready for manufacture 

If you are interested in the ultimate in fine rods 


send your name for full information. , 
WRITE 
TODAY 


PAUL H. YOUNG CO. 
_Detroit 4, Mich. 







Makers of FINE FISHING TACKLE 
_™@ 8065-2 Grand River Ave., 





Low Price MOMME\(L:W:the an he 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6-HP motor with 
- friction clutch for safe operation. 

w Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically ans 
saw logs to roy x 


= uipped to fell ee 
— leas a ees. Has clutch pulley for 

_ eee belt work. Fully poo heey eee 

Ottawa, Kansas 























FINE BOWS and ARROWS 
SELECTED RAW MATERIALS 
5¢ Catalog — 20 pages 5c 
50c HAND BOOK 94 pages 
of illustrated instructions 
on making and shooting 
Archery Tackle—50c 

















L. E STEMMLER, QUEENS VILLAGE, W. Y. 











STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 46 

years, Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 6074, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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short of reaching the point amidships 
where the sides are spliced. Mark this 
section for proper shape, remove, and 
saw outside those lines. Replace on as- 
sembly, and, from underneath, pencil 
lines on the section to indicate inside 
edges of chines and transom. Again re- 
move section. Drill and countersink holes 
for fastenings, 1 in. apart and staggered 
so slightly that all screws will enter the 
chine strips—not the sides. 

Bed the bottom down over strips of 
flannelette soaked in paint or glue. Work- 
ing forward from the transom, fill each 
hole with white lead and drive screws 
—nails just won't do the job here—as you 
go along. Before reaching the end of the 
section, fit a 6-in.-wide backing strip to 
it, to center over the seam and bear tight 
against the chines. Don’t forget the mus- 
lin that’s sandwiched between; and have 
it wide enough so that, with a bit of pry- 
ing, you can extend it over the flannel- 
ette that you've laid along the bottom of 
the side and chines. Now shape the for- 
ward section of the plywood bottom, 
secure it to chines and backing strip, 
dress both sections to the flare of the 
sides, and sand the edges smooth. 

Keel and skeg. Lay the outer keel 
next, shaping it to hug the part of the 
stem still projecting forward and slot- 
ting it out aft for 3% ft. to take the 
%-in, skeg. Working from beneath, drive 
screws through the plywood, 2 in. apart, 
to secure the keel. Fashion the skeg, fit 
it into its slot, fasten from inside with 
screws 2 in. apart, and add the skeg sup- 
port. Shape the stem neatly into the keel. 

Completing construction. Fit tempo- 
rary crosspieces between the heads of a 
couple of sets of central frames. Remove 
all fastenings which hold the assembly 
to the mold. Lift off the hull, turn it 
right-side up, and drive nails or screws 
into any places that couldn’t be reached 
before. 

Install the seat risers just as for or- 
dinary construction; but to insure a per- 
fect fit, bevel the frames where the two 
members touch. It’s easier to make the 
seats of ordinary lumber. If you use ply- 
wood, it must be supported not only at 
both ends by the risers but by oak bear- 
ers running crosswise underneath the 
edges. Be sure the seats fit well, for they 
add strength to the entire craft. Then 
secure them with screws 2 or 3 in. apart. 

Next put in floor boards or slats to 
keep weight off the plywood bottom. Use 
boards % in. thick, 4 to 6 in. wide, and 
as long as you can make them and still 
have them clear the stern seat when 
slipped under the center seat and shoved 
forward. Place them about *% in. apart 
and drill holes so they can later be se- 
cured to the bottom part of each frame 
with roundhead screws. This makes for 
their easy removal when cleaning or 
painting the skiff. 

Fit rowlock pads as directed earlier, 
but use l-in. screws. Add rub strips— 
preferably of oak, to strengthen the 
sides. Fasten these every 2 or 3 in. from 
inside, and drive a 2-in. screw from out- 
side into stem and transom, Lastly, drive 
a couple of long screws from inside the 
boat, through the ends of the rowlock 
pads and well into the rub strips. 

Painting or varnishing. Remove the 
floor boards, sand the hull carefully, and 

to avoid hairline checking—apply a 
coat of aluminum paint or a special ply- 
wood primer. If you use the former, fol- 
low it up by covering the heads of all 
fastenings with white-lead putty. If you 
use a plywood primer and plan to var- 
nish the boat, cover heads of fastenings 
with plastic wood. Whether you use 
paint or varnish, apply two or three 
coats, letting each one dry and sanding 
lightly before applying the next. 
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CHAMPION 








AMERICA’S GREAT 
OUTBOARD MOTOR 


This ultra-streamlined 
beauty with its modern 
engineering principles 
has set the pace for the 
industry. Demand the new 
Champion. It is America’s 
Great Outboard Motor. 







OUTBOARD MOTORS 


S CHAMPION 
Se 
hag Vn MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





NEW DANFORTH 


ANCHORS - 


— 
_ 


for small 
boats 



































WEIGHS ONLY 4% LBS. 


Handy for fishermen; outboards: small sailboats. | 
Holds many times better than big, heavy old-style 
anchors. Saves space. Stows flat. Similar to famous 
Danforths used for years by motor boats; ocean- 
gOing vessels; war craft. At marine sup- 
ply dealers everywhere eeee $350 
For free folder, write nt 
R. S. Danforth * 2121 Allston Way + Berkeley 4, Calif. 














$4,000 - $5,000 

Annually to Mature 
Salesmen 

Without Investment 


wd Learn how our men make their life 
plan work, how they provide themselves 
enough income for a new car, home, col- 

lege education for the children, security in old 
age how G. A. Bushman earns $6,332 in 
the first half of “46, ¢ A. Solberg receives 
$54,125.64 in 5 yea In 12 months—W. F. 
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Berry, $17,742.00; J. L. MeCullough, $14,- 
064.00; J. A. Tucker, $12,320.00. To N. E 
Crist, $31,320.50 ' ; years Certified | 
Earnings). These are leading money-makers | 


—exceptional earnings, not average. But over 150 of our men 
have earned $400 to $3000 in one month—many beginners 
Likable men like them are now urgently needed in various 
parts of the country for a fascinating, healthful occupation. 





a Green Com 
113 West S7th 





Our product fills an unavoidable demand, solves serious 
building maintenance problem with savings up to 75 
Certain post-war shortages insure immediate, substantial 
orders. Sold with no down-payment on long-term credit. We | NAME ........... 


an - 
t., Mew York 19, M. ¥. 


My Waist Measures......... 










Now you get sensational results 
—at once—with the new 
COMMANDER SUPPORTER 
Don’t let them talk about your 
“Bay Window’ — stay slender- 
ized with this amazing free-ac- 
tion, ever comfortable, supporter 
belt! Once you try it, you'll 
never be without the Com- 
mander. 


“The Interlocking Hands” 


The Sensational 
(NEW PRINCIPLE 
Of Abdominal Support 
Clasp your hands over the abdo- 
men, as in the picture — then 
raise and press gently against it 
—and notice how much better 
you feel! Sturdy porous fabric 
is BUILT IN with the special 
stretch weave of the Commander 
for EXTRA DOUBLE SUP- 
PORT across the abdomen. In- 
stantly the Commander flatten 
your “‘corporation’’ — BRACES 
rOUR BACK — Improves your 
mture—Your clothes fit smart- 
y—You look better, too. No 
binding, no riding, no sagging! 
Send for this famous all-purpose 
supporter belt today! ° ke 
jes, laces or straps. 
TRY IT 10 DAYS 

At Our Expense 

wt Send the 
Se. hg a for TEN 
DAYS AT OUR epee a i 

y ot res’ 
Bo oe Ot Ee and YOUR 


et 
MONEY REFUNDED promptly. 
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The Value of Field Trials 


cism of field trials and the dogs 

that participate in them. Frequent- 

ly one hears a sportsman remark, 
“IT want a dog to shoot over, not a field- 
trial ghost,” or words to that effect. 
Such an attitude is understandable, but 
as a famous governor of one of our 
states used to say, “Let's look at the rec- 
ord” and see what has been the influ- 
ence of field trials on the gun dogs of 
this country. 

First and foremost, it must be ad- 
mitted that if a dog is to be a winner in 
the trials he must possess stamina, 
speed, and scenting ability—-the funda- 
mental requirements for any gun dog. 
Ability to handle birds, conformance to 
the rules of the course, and obedience 
to the handler are the results of train- 
ing and more or less secondary in im- 
portance. 

The present rigid standards which 
every hunting dog must meet, if it is to 
be recognized as a good representative 
of its breed, originated in the field 
trials. Before the first of these was held 

-at Memphis, Tenn., in October, 1874— 
many bird dogs were practically not 
trained at all, according to the modern 
conception of the term. But the trials 
brought the requirement that in compe- 
tition the dog must be subservient to 
the gun at all times. This meant that 
it must not merely evince a hunting in- 
terest, but constantly acknowledge its 
handler’s presénce in the field and strive 
to give him satisfdction. At the time of 
the first trials, this was a large order, 
but it has come to be accepted. 

Some have said that meeting this re- 


ya: has been much adverse criti- 
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quirement results in a diminution of a 
dog’s drive and, perhaps, his initiative. 
However, these are questionable assets 
if they do not bring satisfaction to the 
gun. 

And what of the dog that wins trial 
after trial, eventually winding up in a 
championship? His sustained perform- 
ance calls attention to his worth, and 
his get is sought after by those who 
hope that his championship character- 
istics will be transmitted to succeeding 
generations. This feature alone would 
make field trials worth while, since it 
tends to perpetuate valuable strains. 

A dog may achieve considerable local 
fame, but if it were not for the pub- 
licity that attends the trials, many of 
the great modern strains would never 
have become known. 

The performance of every entrant in 
a recognized field trial is duly recorded 
on its pedigree, and these records are 
invaluable to breeders who hope to pro- 
duce future champions. Careful study 
of the ancestry of even mediocre field- 
trial performers may indicate unexpect- 
ed possibilities to the scientific and dog- 
wise breeder. 

An interesting illustration of this fact 
was provided by the experiment of 
W. T. F. Fiedler, of Louisville, Ky. 
When he mated the bitch, Lady Cyrano 
Rush, to Gorham’s Ripple, son of 
Young Rip Rap, he could not have been 
impressed by the field-trial performance 
of either pointer, since both had been 
undistinguished. What he did consider 
important, however, was the “blood 
lines,” as shown on the field-trial rec- 
ords. And the result of their union was 


the great Manitoba Rap, who swept all 
before him in numerous field trials until 
he won the championship—the first 
pointer ever to do so. 

The wisdom of Fiedler’s selection of 
the strains that he combined to produce 
this remarkable dog is further substan- 
tiated by the prowess of Manitoba Rap’s 
progeny. Thirty-six of the champion’s 
sons and daughters have become field- 
trial winners. It is clear, therefore, that 
such trials are valuable elements in the 
development of the “perfect” gun dog 
and in the general betterment of the 
canine race. 

At that first memorable trial in Mem- 
phis, 70-odd years ago, there were only 
nine starters. Since that time the sport 
has gained such widespread popularity 
that now hundreds of clubs throughout 
the country sponsor field trials. These 
are no longer ‘limited to setters and 
pointers, as was that long-ago first one, 
but are held for all breeds of gun dogs 
with appropriate rules for each sort. 

Contestants are divided into classes. 
The puppy stuke is limited to dogs 
whelped on or after January 1 of the 
year in which the trial is held. The 
novice class is for contestants which 
have never been previously placed in a 
regular field trial. Any win which the 
dog may have had in a puppy stake, 
however, is disregarded in qualifying 
for this class. 

The derby class is for dogs which are 
less than 2 years of age, and the non- 
winners stake is for those which have 
never won a first prize (the puppy stake 
excepted). The all-age stake is an open 
class in which any winner of a field 
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trial, champion or not, may compete. 

The field-trial championships are con- 
ducted on a point system. Pointers and 
setters, for example, are required to ac- 
cumulate 10 points in order to compete 
in one. Points are awarded on the basis 
of the number of contestahts in the 
field at each earlier win. A field of seven 
entries entitles the winner to 1 point. A 
field of 12 gives him 2 points, and de- 
feating a field of 25 or more yields the 
maximum of 5 points. 

In deference to those who “want a 
dog to shoot over,” a new shooting stake 
has been inaugurated. Contestants in 
this class are required to work rela- 
tively close to the gun under conditions 
that are exactly similar to those in the 
hunting field. In some of these trials 
the handlers carry guns and shoot the 
flushed birds. Perhaps naturally, this 
stake has proved immensely popular in 
recent years. 

In the field trials, dogs are generally 
run in pairs to which several judges are 
assigned. The performance of the con- 
testants is carefully checked and sub- 
mitted for approval at the end of the 
day. The trial also has a marshal who 
directs the proceedings in order that 
the judges’ work is not impeded and 
that the gallery will not clutter up the 
course. 

Foxhound trials—generally held in 
the autumn, on wild foxes—include 
derby and all-age stakes, like the 
others, Contests extend for a period of 
several days, and more than 200 fox- 
hounds have been entered in a single 
trial. The dogs are judged on endur- 
ance, scenting ability, and drive. 

In 1900, with the ever-increasing pop- 
ularity of the retriever in England, the 
first field trials for this group were held 
on the estate of J. B. Warick near Ha- 
vant, that country. It was an all-age 
stake held especially for the flat and 
curly-coated breeds. At that early date 
the Labrador had not come into its own. 
For more than a decade thereafter, the 
flat-coat remained supreme. By 1912, 
however, the Labrador’s popularity had 
risen to such an extent that it speedily 
became a dominant factor in all suc- 
ceeding trials. 

Balmuto Jock was one of the first 
Labrador champions to prove the su- 
periority of that breed over all other re- 
trievers. He distinguished himself nobly 
by holding the title for 3 years. It was 
not until after the first World War, 
however, that sportsmen in the U. S. 
recognized the worth of the retriever in 
the hunting field. Until that time, we 
had been content to leave their type of 
work to setters and pointers. 

In the 1930's the first trials espe- 
cially for retrievers were held on this 
side of the Atlantic. The purpose was to 
bring their high-grade intelligence and 
physical attributes to public notice. The 
first such trial was held in Barring- 
ton, Il. 

A retriever in the field should follow 
at heel until ordered to fetch game. It 
should accurately mark fallen birds 
and, failing that, should show aptitude 
in accepting and following the direc- 
tions of its handler. Having once located 
the game, it should bring it back with- 
out mouthing and then resume its for- 
mer position at heel. 

In water trials, the retriever is ex- 
pected to remain in the blind until or- 
dered out. In the open stake, wooden 
decoys are used. If a dog should re- 
trieve one of these, it is penalized. As 
on land, the dog is also judged on its 
ability, sight, scent, ruggedness, and de- 
gree of training. 

In many respects the requirements 
for a spaniel in a field trial are more ex- 
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Sanborn Dow Whistle No.1-D 





Natural alternating two tone Dog Call. Also from a special aluminum alloy. Has a ring 
Human Hailing Call attachment for a chain. Dogs respond with- 

FACTORY TESTED AT ONE MILE out special! training. All calls personalized by 
A scientific precision made instrument turne blower. See your dealer or order direct. 


SANBORN PRODUCTS co. sex 132 MENTOR, OHIO 


Pitched just below insect interference tones. 








CEDAR BEDDING 


(Champion Grade) 


¥ | Shavings in. bags—Prompt shipments. Made from 
| selected rich aromatic cedar. Gives that extra addi- 
tional odor. Dogs enjoy its softness. Keeps Doggie 
odors away. 
100 lbs.-$10.—200 lbs.-$19.50—300 lbs.-$28.50 
100 lbs. is the minimum shipment. 


| MATTRESSES 
TUF a F e or (5 to 6 inches thick) 


18x24-$5.—20x30-$6.—27x36-$7.—30x42-$8 


Protects the Feet ; Pilled evenly with new dry champion cedar bedding. 


Guaranteed to toughen soft, tender, cracked or 


Give comfort and protection to dogs against damp- 
ness, colds, draughts. Zipper end, Bedding can 


sore feet — fine os o foot conditioner — ot drug, " changed and mattress cleaned. (Furnish free of charge 
pet stores or direct — 2 oz. Bottle $1; 8 oz. Size $3. Wy | extra cedar for refills at least two times.) 


BONASEPTIC CO. ‘“isuzes Fg) SLIP COVERS 





ATLANTA. GEORGIA ‘ 
(Prolongs the Life of the Mattress) 

Made to fit above sizes at one-half the price of the 
mattress. It fits; it's durable. Slips on and off easily; 





Keep Your 
FREE FROM 


WORMS: 


Dog Worming is easy, safe and 
ou use Rex 
Hunters dependable Worm 
= ules. laree Round Worms 

Hook Worms are quickly 
and thoroughly expelled. For 


effective when 


Hunters Special Tape Worm 


is washable. Buy two at a time. 


DOG WHISTLE 


(De Luxe Model) 
Hunters; Have that safe feeling by not losing your 
dog or yourself; made to give a natural ey ye a 
call, They answer to it without difficulty, Also usef 
to contact one another in hunting and fishing parties 
Can be heard for long distances Scientifically made 
with fine precision tools. (Not just a toy whistle.) Has 
a smooth light finish 

Cost $3.00—in lots of 2 or more $2.50 


ANIMAL TETHER 





Tablets. Just watch your dog ‘‘perk up’? when worms (Kant-Twist—Any Breed) 
one. Worms are dangerous—sap a dog's vigor, | At last you can tie out your animal safely; very durable. 


are 
health and ha 
Rex Hunters 


 — cats and No. 


Stores, Pet and Sport Shope. Don't Re ivait for urgent 
need. Get some today yo 
promptly take no substitute—GET R U RS 


iness. You owe him relief. Ask for | Steel stake can be set in ground very easily; only re- 

orm Capsules (No. 1 for smal] dogs | volving ball shows slightly above ground. Animal can- 
2 for dogs oe 8 lbs.), or for | not get entangled or injure himself. Ready for use, No 

x ope Worms use Ld —— h Special Tape Worm | mechanic or extra parts needed, $2.95. wh 

‘ablets 


not order 
per box at Drug | a few. f 
All prices F.O.B. Brooklyn. We ship via express or freight. 


ar eres at aupply State which way desired. Prompt shipments. 


only or order direct. Sent postpaid on receipt of price NATIONAL SAWDUST COMPANY, INC. 


4. Hilgers & Co., 


86, Binghamton, N. Y. 82 North 6th Street Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


pt. 
*Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and F Fol of Fun."’ aa tatetetant —_ 
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He Barks! 
Anti-Bark Bridle 
Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on ¢ 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
Insurance 
ainst killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price tpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 ibs.—$1. 50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dog 


WARNER'S PROD. CO., Dept. L, Baldwinsville, N.Y. PERFECTION FOODS CO., Baltle Creek, Mich. 


He No Barks! 







Perfection DOG FOODS 


The Perfection Balanced Diet 


VITAMINS Time-tosted for gore Ges 
30 years. Al reliable dealers 
MINERALS everywhere, or send $1.00 
PROTEINS tor 101bs. (p.p. E. of Rockies) 
FATs Write Box 20 
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DEALERS: 
Write for de- 
tails of the Vi- 
tality Dog Food 
dealer proposi- 
tion. 
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@ Interesting, authentic, valuable informa- 
tion. 


@ A new, better feeding system, providing 
special diets for special conditions. 
@ How to feed hunting and working dogs. 


@‘How to feed puppies and pregnant or 
nursing bitches. 


LB @A full description of nutritionally- bal- 
Ze anced Vitality Dog Foods—tells how the 
Vitality feeding program results in better 


coat, stronger muscles, sound health. 
extra stamina and staying power. 
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Do YOU Own A 
Scratching Dog? 


Don’t just feel sorry for him if he is continu- 
ally scratching, digging ond biting himself until 
his skin is raw aa sore. Give him at once time- 
tested REX HUNTERS DOG POWDERS and note 
the quick improvement. He is suffering from an 
intense itching irritation that has centered in the 
nerve endings of his skin. He looks to you for help. 

REX HUNTERS tasteless DOG POWDERS in 
convenient tablet form provide blood tonic ele- 
ments and a reconstructive for dogs affected by 
disorders due to lack of proper conditioning which 
cause continuous SCRATCHING, loose coat, list- 
lessness, poor appetite, bad breath and SKIN 
IRRITATIONS. At your Druggist, Pet © rat 
Shop 25c & $1. Ask today for 


REX HUNTERS, fog pocons- 


J. HILGERS & CO., DEPT. 967, Binghamton, N. Y. 











MURDER TICKS! 


with 


TICK 23 


KILLS ON CONTACT 





Powerful, safe, new volatile chemical kills TICKS, 
fleas and lice on contact. Protects against their 
return for 23 days. Tick 23 is the only remedy 
that guarantees to murder ticks or your money 
back. Order from your Kennel, Dog Trainer or 
Favorite Dealer. Or send $1.50 for 12-oz. 
bottle to— 
TILDEN LABORATORIES 

Pinellas Airport P.O. St. Petersburg, Florida 


FOR SALE 
Dogs Of The Hunting Breeds 


COON, OPOSSUM, 
MINK, SQUIRREL, 
FOX, RABBIT 
DOGS. 


TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Write for full informa- 
tion and literature 





Prices Reasonable 
J. N. RYAN KENNEL, Murray, Ky. 


COCKER SPANIELS 


out- 
A ay beau- 
tifully coated 
cream cocker 
spaniel stud 
Tokalon Lucky 
Pie, formerty 
Tokalon Prize 











His puppies 
have plenty of 
, , 





c te ams and are 

fast winners in = 

the purple. Al 

so other be autiful puppies by well known studs and 
bitches Booking for Ch ristma ms. Reds, blacks and 
particolors Red and White Black and White For 
Sale, $35 uP. G rand daughte rs and sons of famous 


ToKoton Ginge 


WAYNE VALLE Y KENNELS 


Mabet C. Sill, Owner, RD 3, Corry, Penn. 
Telephone Corry 37-907 
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acting than those for a retriever. Not 
only is a spaniel expected to retrieve 
game, but it has to find and flush it as 
well. In England, where the trials for 
spaniels originated, stakes are provided 
for single dogs, a brace (two), or a team 
of three or more. This last nearly al- 
ways provides interest for the gallery, 
but is more often than not a headache 
for the judges, especially if there are 
numerous entries. 

The spaniel should remain at heel 
until ordered on. It should then hunt 
the designated cover in a brisk manner, 
always within range of the gun. It 
should not putter uselessly about or 
cover territory that it has previously 
traversed. 

When game is flushed, the dog is re- 
quired to drop and must not retrieve 
until ordered to do so; the judge gives 
the handler permission to issue the 
command. 

A dog must be conscious of both his 
handler and the gun at all times and 
must work to them. He must be steady, 
under perfect control of the handler, 
and show a facility for tracking down 
a wounded bird, retrieving it tenderly, 
and delivering it promptly and without 
deviation. 

And so, after all, what is a field trial? 
Obviously, it is a contest between gun 





dogs—a contest in which the conditions 
of the hunting field are simulated as 
closely as possible. The only difference 
is that the trial conditions are strict 
and the dogs’ performance is subjected 
to judgment and criticism—which is not 
the case in ordinary hunts. 


And what advantage is to be had 
from the trials? Simply that the publi- 
cizing of the performance of the best- 
bred gun dogs in the country permits 
breeders to improve different strains by 
selecting dogs for service which have 
proved their worth. 

The popularity of the trials with the 
dog-loving public is unquestioned. En- 
thusiasts will travel miles and endure 
all sorts of climatic hardships to watch 
fine gun dogs in action. One of the rea- 
sons for this is that the trials have not 
been put on a commercial basis. True, 
many professional breeders travel the 
circuit with their charges, but the con- 
tests themselves have remained sports- 
manlike and above reproach. 

Another reason for their popularity is 
that the trials serve as gathering points 
for sportsmen from all over the coun- 
try, thus providing opportunities for 
them to compare notes on their favorite 
dogs and to indulge in the sort of 
friendly rivalry which is so typical of 
their fraternity —C. Blackburn Miller. 





Dog Questions 


Redbone on Lions 


Question: I am about to receive as a gift a 
hound, with redbone blood. Outside of regular 
racing dogs, this is the fastest canine I’ve ever 
seen. We can travel 4 miles in our car at 39 
miles an hour with him streaking along behind 
us. And when we stop, he’s bouncing around 
the door—wanting to play some more! He’s 
only 18 or 20 in. high and doesn’t weigh more 
than 35 Ib. 

I want to train him to hunt mountain lions. 
I've heard that if you let a dog follow a scent 
trail made by leading a domestic cat along on 
a leash, he'll soon get the idea and take out after 
mountain lions the way he should. What do you 
think of this method?—WN. J. Ellis, Wash. 


Answer: It's frequently successful. The scent 
of a domestic cat resembles that of his wild 
cousins. But when you try this stunt, be sure 
you remove the cat to safety, or let it climb 
high up a tree before the hound overtakes it. 
Soon the dog will be familiar with the cat 
scent and will have no trouble on real game 
Your greatest difficulty probably will be to 
prevent him from running deer.—C. B. M. 


Terrier-Shepherd Cross 


Question: I have a pup 6 weeks old, a cross 
between a terrier and a shepherd Will it make 
a good hunting dog?—Ernest V. Cox, III. 


Answer: I doubt it.—C. B. M. 


Building Doghouse 


Please tell me how to build a 
roomy doghouse.—C. M. Newbill, 


Question: 
comfortable, 
Mo. 


Answer: Make the house about 18 in. longer 
than the dog and wide enough so that the ani- 
mal can turn around. Install a double floor. To 
prevent drafts,.provide a hallway running the 
entire width of one end of the house, so that 
the dog will enter the hall, walk its length, turn 
at right angles, and go into the inner chamber. 
For winter warmth, equip this with a removable 
inner ceiling a few inches above the dog’s back. 

Top the structure with a hinged peaked roof. 
This can be raised when you want to provide 
extra ventilation or to remove the inner ceiling 
in hot weather. Sprinkle cedar shavings on the 


floor for bedding; they'll discourage fleas and 
keep the dog smelling clean. 

The run surrounding the house should be 
as spacious as your grounds will permit, so that 
your dog will be able to exercise.—C. B. M. 


Teaching Beagle to Hunt 


Question: How can I teach my 4-month-old 
beagle to hunt rabbits?—Jack Sand, N.Y. 


Answer: A beagle is born with a keen hunt- 
ing instinct which needs only experience to 
develop fully. When the dog isn’t around, drag 
a freshly killed rabbit or its skin over the 
ground. Call the hound, and let him smell the 
trail. He'll follow it eagérly. At first he may 
not be too accurate, but soon he’ll trail so well 
that he'll have little trouble following a live 
bunny.—C. B. 


Raise Dogs as a Business? 


Question: I am thinking of raising dogs on 
a couple of acres I own, first as a hobby and 
then perhaps as a full-time occupation. What 
do you think of breeding dogs as a business? 
—R. L. Haley, Wyo. 


Answer: At the present time I'd hesitate 
to recommend it. Adequate food is hard to get 
Building materials are expensive. You may not 
be able to get wire right away. Good breeding 
stock is bringing a high price. And you'll have 
to establish a demand for your dogs if you’re 
going to succeed. 

Of course, if you breed dogs just as a hobby 
you'll be able to proceed on a smaller scale, and 
won't have so much at stake.—C. B. M 


No Raw Meat for Bird Dog 


Question: The breeder from whom I bought 
my English-springer pup told me that I shouldn't 
feed the dog raw meat if I want him to retrieve 
birds properly. Is this good advice—Capt 
G. H. Mills, Navy. 


the breeder was right. It is 
to cook the meat 


Answer: Yes, 
safer, and better for the dog, 
slightly. —C. B. M. 
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LOINS exTREemMeLy 
MUSCULAR, SOMEWHAT 
TUCKED uP 


HIND- 
QUARTERS 


LONG AND 
MUSCULAR 


STIFLES 
WELL BENT 


RATHER 


HOCKS NARROW, 
WELL LET 
DOWN SPRUNG 


TAIL LONG, SET LOW, CARRIED IN 





WHAT MAKES A GOOD RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND 


HEAD LONG, NARROW, ALMOST NO 
“STOP? SLIGHTLY ROMAN-NOSED “a 


EARS VERY SMALL, LYING BACK ON NECK—__ 
BACK RISING IN GRACEFUL CURVE AT LOINS 


A, i > 
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VERY DEEP, 
RIBS SLIGHTLY 


GRACEFUL CURVE BELOW LEVEL OF BACK 


EYES park; 
SOFT, INTELLIGENT 
EXPRESSION 













\ 
MUZZLE-vaws 
LONG AND POWERFUL, 
TEETH STRONG AND 
EVEN, NOSE LARGE 
AND BLACK 






NECK CLEAN, NOT 
THROATY, SLIGHTLY 
ARCHED 










SHOULDERS nicety 
SLOPING, FINE AT 
WITHERS, NOT COARSE 


+—— FRONT LEGS srtraiGur, 
ELBOWS WELL LET DOWN 







«=—-PASTERNS sTRONG 





FEET HaRE-SHAPED, 
“~_WELL-ARCHED KNUCKLES, 
TOES CLOSE AND WELL PADDED 








tinctive in appearance than the 

Russian wolfhound, whose official 
moniker in the U.S.A. is now, as it has al- 
ways been in most European countries, 
borzoi. Tall, willowy, graceful, and aris- 
tocratic, with a coat utterly unlike that of 
the greyhound—the only other dog he 
even remotely resembles—this native of 
Czarist Russia catches the eye at a glance 
and, once seen, is rarely forgotten. He 
came by his patrician appearance and 
manner honestly, for his history has been 
linked with that of kings, princes, and no- 
bility in general from early in the 17th 
century to the days of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, whose Perchina Kennels 
housed many of the finest individuals of 
the breed in the period immediately pre- 
ceding the first World War. 

Very little is known of the borzoi’s an- 
cestors other than that they were various 
fleet-footed hounds bred and used by a 
score of different Asiatic potentates cen- 
turies ago. These ancient dogs hunted by 
sight instead of by scent. When intro- 
duced into north-central Russia and Si- 
beria, they proved too delicate to stand 
the severe cold and so were crossed with 
certain wolflike breeds native to the 
country. Whatever his ancestry, the bor- 
zoi was highly regarded, since coursing 
for either meat or amusement was a fa- 
vorite sport with Mongolian and other 
chieftains in northern Asia as early as 
the 13th century. 

The first borzoi brought to America, a 
bitch named Elsie, arrived in 1889 and 
was called a “Russian wolfhound” by the 
man who imported her. That name still 
sticks, despite the fact that borzoi was 
made official in 1936. Of course Elsie was 
a canine curiosity in 1889, and her breed 
is still surprisingly rare in this country, 
considering its outstanding character 
and quality. 

There are a number of reasons for this, 
none of which is a reflection on these fine 
dogs themselves. One is the fact that their 
size makes plenty of running room a 
must. They are out of their element in 
the city and, as a rule, even the suburbs 
are too restricted to suit these sons of the 
Siberian steppes. If they were humans 
their favorite song would be “Don’t ‘fence 
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Ni OTHER sporting dog is more dis- 


me in,” every word of which would go 
straight to their hearts. Even in Russia, 
when the Czarist nobility moved from 
their immense summer estates to their 
magnificent town houses, they usually 
left their borzois behind. 


Another handicap to the breed in this | 


country is the scarcity of the sort of game 
it is best suited to handle. Bold as a lion, 
and big, strong, and fast om his feet, the 
borzoi has a pair of powerful jaws, a set 
of wicked teeth, and a coat made to order 
to protect him from the fangs or claws of 
the wolf or bear—neither of which is par- 
ticularly popular with the average Amer- 
ican sportsman. Then too, he is not quite 
so speedy or agile as the greyhound and 
on that account is less in demand for 
coursing or racing. Add the fact that, 
being a sight hound, he is of compara- 
tively little use in trailing the mountain 
lion, lynx, or any similar beast, and the 
answer to his comparative rarity is ob- 
vious. 

In spite of everything, however, the 
Russian wolfhound is no stranger to the 
follower of bench shows, for the breed is 
one of the most impressive seen in our 
rings and always draws a crowd. It’s a 
shame so grand a dog has so little oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his talents as the 
superior sporting proposition he actually 
is. Here’s his physical bill of particulars: 


Head long and narrow with almost no | 


stop, rather inclined to a large, black 
Roman nose; jaws long and powerful. 
Ears very small, lying back on the neck 
whén in repose; eyes dark, with an intel- 
ligent but rather soft expression; neck 
clean and free from throatiness, some- 
what shorter than that of the greyhound 
and slightly arched; shoulders fine at the 
withers, sloping nicely, and free from 
coarseness or lumber (excess flesh) ; chest 
rather narrow but very deep, with ribs 
only slightly sprung; back rising in a 
graceful curve at the loins, which are ex- 
tremely muscular but somewhat tucked 
up, due to great depth of chest and com- 
parative shortness of back and ribs; fore- 
legs straight, 
long and hare-shaped, with well-arched 
knuckles and toes close together and well 
padded; hindquarters long and muscular, 
with well-bent stifles and hocks well let 


elbows well let down; feet | 


| 
| 
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@ This easy-to-take remedy rids dogs of worms 

avoids the danger of toxic poisoning and 
violent after-effects. And fewer wormings are 
necessary! That's why dogs respond so well to 
Glover's. The popularity of Glover’s Imperial 
Capsules with many Kennel Owners is ample 
proof of effectiveness. Get a package today, at 
any Drug Store. 


DOG OWNERS 


@ Glover’s dog medicines have been pular with 
dog lovers since 1876. Many Kennel Owners Nave 
found it more economical and convenient to order 
Glover's Imperial Capsules and other Glover's 
Dog Medicines in kennel sizes. Send for price list 
and complete information, including valuable 
Glover’s Dog Symptom chart. 

e JUST OUT—Latest issue of ‘‘Our Dogs’’— 
interesting and helpful magazine for all Dog 
Lovers. Use Coupon to get FREE copy. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


GLOVER’S 
Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES 





M. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. Dept. 341 
161 West 3ist St., New York 1, N. Y. 
Send my FREE copy of latest issue of “Our Dogs.” 
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DOG MARKERS 
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size. 35e¢ each 
3 for $1.00 
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ShGt NAME OR ANY 24 LETTERS 
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DOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. OL. WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


























44e "Super Foamy ’”’ 


eels. WASH-A-POOCH 











BUBBLE BATH 
for Dogs and Cats 


ATWO-WAY BEAUTY TREATMENT 
1. In cold weather, whip two tabile- 
spoonfuls of Babbie Bath to rich, 
creamy foam. Apply to pet's coat 
with hands. Wipe off with dry towel. 
2. In warm weather use as « regular 
shampoo. 

6 oz. Bottle 50c; 16 on. $1.00 
At Pet and Pedigree Shops 
Mall us $1.00 for 16 oz. bottle. We include 

at Sample bottle Free. Try small bottle. if 
qav it cost not well satisfied, return large bottle and 
NO your $1.00 will be refunded, 


BAILEY, PRIHODA & co. 
350 Emer i ve 
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BIRD HUN TERS 


Breed Your Good Shooting Bitch To The Best 
SETTER—Sport’s Peerless Rock No. 361154 
POINTER—Scioto Rex No. 354499 
They are real gun dogs. Do it all with Class and Style. 
Fast tender retrievers. Both are highly bred. having the 
world’s greatest producing blood close-up. Fee is rea- 
sonable, based on the living pupa. Pedigree, pictures & 

full Wiormation will be furnished on req@est. 
W. M. LARGEN, BARTLEY, W. 
Exp. & Wire Office, English, W. Va., Phone 4571, taeger 
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How to Avoi 
Saving Money 


by DANNY KAYE 


To avoid saving money, the first thing 
is to cut off all your pockets. (Or throw 
away your purse and keep your lipstick 
in your snood.) Thus you will have to 
carry your money in your hand. Which 
will insure that you—1. spend it, 2. lose it, 
3. get it taken from you—quicker! 





Also to be avoided like crazy are piggy 
banks and sugar bowls. Keep these out of 
your home! The kiddies in particular are 
victimized by such devices, often saving 
quite a bale of moolah. Be stern even if the 
little ones cry—remember what money 
could do for them! And be sure to avoid 
budgets. It is best to draw your pay and 
walk down Main Street buying anything 
you don’t particularly hate. 


Above all, don’t buy any U. S. Savings Bonds 
—or it’s impossible not to save money! These 
gilt-edged documents pay fat interest— 

4 dollars for 3 after only 10 years! There is 
even an insidiously easy scheme called the 
Payroll Savings Plan by which you buy bonds 
automatically. Before you catch on, you have 
closets full of bonds. You may even find 
yourself embarrassed by a regular income! 


Get-gat-gittle! // 
/ 7 (eye 
‘ 


SWE SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 











Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 











down; tall long, set on low, and carried in 
a graceful curve below level of back; 
coat long and silky (not woolly), and flat, 
wavy, or curly, with a profuse and rather 
curly frill at the neck. Plenty of feather 
on hindquarters and tail, with less on the 
chest and back of forelegs; coat of any 
color, white marked with lemon, tan, 
brindle, gray, or black predominating. 
The average height for dogs is from 28 to 


31 in. at the shoulder, with weight from 
75 to 105 Ib. Bitches are 2 in. less in 
height and weigh from 15 to 20 Ib. less. 
That’s the physical picture of this hand- 
some animal. 

One closing word. Despite the fact that 
the borzoi is a game fighter when neces- 
sary, he has a gentle disposition other- 
wise and makes an excellent dog for the 
home and family.—W. C. D. 











The Hoalth of Your Doy 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 











Growth on Jaw 


Question: My fox terrier has a growth, 
which I have been told is a cyst, on his lower 
jaw. It doesn’t seem to bother him, but I’d 
like to treat it. What should I do?—Arthur 
Garfield, Wis. 


Answer: If the growth isn’t getting larger or 
bothering the animal, no treatment is really 
necessary, although you might bathe it with a 
solution of 1 tsp. Epsom salts to a glass of warm 
water. If the growth gets larger, you will have 
to have it removed by surgery.—J. R. K. 


Treating Inflamed Eyes 


Question: My Chesapeake Bay retriever has 
an inflamed eye. My wife has been treating it 
with boric acid and eyedrops. A little while ago, 
while examining it under a magnifying glass, 
I saw a movement inside the eyeball. I think 
there’s a worm there, about % in. long and as 
wide as a human hair. Its movements seem to 
cover at least one third of the exposed eyeball. 
What should I do?—Harold L. Harmon, Md. 


Answer: If possible, have a veterinarian ex- 
amine the eye. Bathe it twice a day with a 
warm 2 per cent boric-acid solution, followed 
with 1 drop of 5 percent argyrol. Apply 1 per- 
cent yellow mercuric-oxide ointment in and 
around the eye each night. Add 1 tbsp. of cod- 
liver oil to the diet once each day.—J. R. K. 


X-ray the Bladder 


Question: Please tell me why my 5-year-old 
cocker spaniel dribbles her urine almost con- 
stantly. She has done this occasionally ever 
since she was a pup, but for the last 6 weeks 
she’s had only a day or so of respite. She shows 
no sign of discomfort or ill health, but as she 
walks around or lies on her bed drops of urine 
escape her.—Mrs. Edwin Bridges, Maine. 


Answer: Have ar X-ray taken of the dog’s 
bladder. This condition may be due to cystitis 
(inflammation of the bladder), probably because 
small “stones,” or calculi, have formed there. 
Give her 5 gr. hexamethylenamine twice a day 
for 1 week, then once a day.—J. R. K. 


Mouth Warts 


Question: My pointer has several warts, 
about the size of a pea, on his inner lip. How 
can I get rid of them?—George A. Kleiser, Fla. 


Answer: Such warts apparently are conta- 
gious and the larger ones sometimes must be 


removed by surgery. Using a cotton swab, 
apply a 1 percent solution of potassium per- 
manganate twice a day. Give him two drops of 
Fowler's solution three times a day for a week, 
stop for a week, and then resume. This condition 
will be corrected in time.—J. R. K. 


Treating Carsickness 


Question: My 5-month-old Irish setter has 
the makings of a fine field dog. He learned 
without any trouble to fetch, stay, heel, and sit— 
but it doesn’t look as if I’ll ever be able to use 
him because he becomes carsick. I thought he 
might outgrow this, but he seems to be getting 
worse. 
gan, Ill. 


Answer: He probably will get over his car- 
sickness in time. Don’t feed him when you plan 
to take him for a ride, and don’t let him have 
water for 2 hours before starting out. Give him 
% gr. phenobarbital 
necessary, another dose just before you leave.— 


IRR. 


Beagle Lost His Voice 


Question: About 2 years ago my beagle was 
hit by a car. I took him to a veterinarian, but 
from that day to this he has not given tongue 
on the trail. What can I do to help restore his 
voice?—Thomas M. Kuller, R.1I. 


Answer: Have your veterinarian examine the 
throat thoroughly. Meantime, you might mas- 
sage it gently and give the dog 1 tsp. of sherry 
with vitamin B: three times a day. But frankly, 
I doubt that much can be done for his voice.— 
7. es ie 


May Need Surgery 


Question: My 7-year-old foxhound has had a 
3-in. knot on his front leg, just above the first 
joint, for a long time. About 3 years ago it 


What do you recommend?—Doris Mor- 








1 hour beforehand and, if | 


started to enlarge and now it swells each time | 


he runs. How can I treat it?—C. J. Poore, Il. 


Answer: Apply 10 percent ichthyol ointment 
once a day. However, surgery may be needed if 
the knot continues to grow.—J. R. K. 


Getting Rid of Ticks 


Question: In back of our house is a garden 
where our dog plays. Now he has become in- 
fested with small brown ticks. We remove them 
conscientiously, but he keeps getting more. 
What should we do?—Eugene C. Newman, N.Y. 


Answer: With tweezers, remove all visible 
ticks. Burn them. Sponge the dog’s coat with 
a mixture of 1 tbsp. kerosene to 1 pt. milk, 
then bathe him in water to which castile soap 
or soap flakes and 1 tbsp. 
added. 





creolin has been 


Groom—and carefully examine—the dog each | 
day. Dust derris powder with 4 percent rote- | 


none into his coat twice a week. Bathe him 
weekly. Clean the premises and spray them 
with a 3 percent solution of creolin.—/J. R. K. 
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Comfy “All Wool" 
DOG SWEATERS 


Made Right to Fit Right 
Snug-tit Comfy Dog 
Sweaters 100% 
wool, Colors red, 
green, maroon, 
blue. Sizes 10 to 20, In- 
dividually boxed. For 
perfect fit, measure dog 
in inches from collar po 
sition to tail, or from 
point A to C as indicated 


in sketch. 






Post Paid $3.00 


Train Your Dog Scientifically with 


“Silent Master" 


“Only your dog can hear it” 
ry adjusted for audible sound. 
Post Paid $1.00 


PLAYTONE PRODUCTS 
175 5th Avenve New York 10, N. Y. 


Perfect for dog owners and 
sportsmen, “Silent Master” 


has two sound-wave pro- 
ducing columns, each ad- 
justable to any pitch. Your 


dog soon recognizes inau- 
dible sound as your “call” 
for him, If desired, can be 





CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPS: 


Two exceptionally fine litters whelped Sep- 


tember 1946. Healthy. robust type. Best of 
breeding; unsurpassed hunting stock, 
Write for information. 

Cc. A.NULTY 


R. F. D. #1, 


4101 South 110th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 





WARNER PRODUCTS CO., Dept. L, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
———————— 







A SLICKER FOR A 


DOGS, CATS, RABBITS 
A flexible brush. spring steel bristles pene- 
trate coat of a long- or short-haired dog. 99d. | 
The rows of teeth are staggered A 


so that when drawn over, the dead @ amma 
hai jirt, and parasites are re - 

noved. Used a minute a day keeps vermin 
away. Sanitary non-rust metal back 444” x 2”. 
Ebonized wood handle. Can be used as 

{> A Combination Brush and Comb—$! ppd. 


HUNTERS! 


We Offer Thained 


COON HOUNDS 
COMBINATION HOUNDS 


FOX & RABBIT HOUNDS 
Trial Allowed, Prices Reasonable. List Free. 















SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, 
Setters, Straight Cooners, Com- 
bination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds, Reasonable, List Free. 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS 
Ramsey, lil. 





BRITTANY SPANIELS 


Sturdy farm raised puppies of proven field and 
bench parentage. 


ALSO A FEW TRAINED BRITTANIES 


LOUFEL BRITTANY KENNELS 
L. H. & E. S. UFFORD 
25 Pine St. 





Bellows Falls, V?. 
+ 

olden hetriever 
One of America’s great kennels. 
English and American blood PUPPIES 
lines. Field and show bred. 
Studs at service. 

OAKCREEK KENNELS 

Rt. 1, Box 272, HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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[HIGHEST IN RESULTS 


RATES: From 91-7949 92-00 


per line per issue 
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10 GAUGE, new primed empty shel] cases, 2 9/16 
inch, $3.00 per 100. # 57 Remington shotgun 
shell primers s. 00 per 1000. #11 Percussion Caps, 
Remington Shur Fire, 1945 manufactured for small 
nippled Percussion Revolvers, Rifles and Shotguns, 
$2.5 50 per 1000. Rifle Slings, brand new. ai! leather, 
Sihelor type, 3 sizes, % inch, $1.50. 1 inch, $1.65, 
1% inch, $2.00. Web Rifle Slings. used. U.S. Army 
‘ood condition, 49c each. U. S. Government Prismatic 
ompass, excellent condition with leather case, $5.95 
Hunters Compass, all metal, watch type, jeweled, 
$2.50 each. Engineers al! metal, Army type hand- 
sighting levels, tr 50 each. Cleaning Rods, all metal, 
3 piece, calibers 22 to 27 and 30 to 50, Special, $1.25 
each, for Rifle. Brand new folding valise napsacks 
made of heavy olive green duck, heavily bound and 
reinforced, repellent to fire or water. Inside 3 large 
snap fastened pockets, heavy webbed straps, hand and 
shoulder size 22” x 54”, closed 22” 
rolled. Useful to Hunters, Boy Scouts, Hikers and for 
all traveling use. A $7.50 value, Special $2.25 post- 
aid. Forward money with order. No C.O.D. shipments. 
Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-71, 13 S. 16th St., Phila.. 
Penna. 








Arms & Ammunition 

WOLLENSAK binoculars, Weaver K2.5, $34.50, K4, 
$44.00. Argus, $74.50. Mounts Stith, $12.00. Red- 
field, $10.75. Cartridges 30-06, 270, 220, 348, 
250/3000. Sheep Gun Case, $7.50 & $8.50. Win- 
chester 70 270 Mashburn Mount K2.5, $200.00. 
Winch. 70-8-06, Redfield 330, $189.50. Winch. 
70-257. Stith K2.5, $190.00. Winch. 52.22 cal. 
ptechbers,. — 5, $135.00. Winch. 74-22 cal. Mash- 
burn K2.5 120.00. Remington M37 plus stock, 
$150.00 > aaa 81-32 cal. 330. $175.00. Rem- 
ington M30-30-06. Redfield 440. $155.00 Remington 
11A-12 ga., $105.00, Winch. Mode] 12-12 ga. Winch. 
model 07. auto 351, Walther 32 auto, $55.00. Tay- 
lor's Gun Shop, 1520 Denman Ave., Coshocton, Ohio. 


CUSTOM Rifles “to your specifications, 30-06, .270, 
7 m/m. 22-250, .257 Robts. on your ‘98 Mauser, 
Springfield, or Enfield action. Your 1917 Enfield con- 
verted to Super Sporter. Columbia Gun Co., N. 2220 
Division St., Spokane 13, Wash., N.R.A, ‘Members. 
Stamp for quotation. 
MAUSER actions, German and American binoculars 
wanted. We do Custom barre! work—chambering for 
22/250; R-2 Lovell; Ackley Improved Zipper, Improved 
Swift, .228 Magnum, Improved .257, .270, Improved 
270. '06, Improved ‘06, .250 Magnum and others. 
Custom stock fitting and finishing; blueing; scope 
mounting; reloading; Seenearegees: reloading tools 
and accessories; Pacific dies riley Custom Loads, 
Brigham, Uta 
NEW GUNS! Get on one by trading in your r old d rifle, s shot- 
gun or handgun. We pay more, sell for less! Write 
today deceribing what you want and what you have to 
trade or sell for cash. Klein's Sporting Goods, 227 
TB West Washington, Chicago 6, Illinois. Pe, 
OUR § cialties—Featherweight .270, .257, "22-250 
and shortened Mauser and Springfield actions for 
22-250 and 220 Swift. Columbia Gun Co., 
2220 Division St., Spokane 13, Wash., N.R.A. Mem- 
ber. Stamp for quotation. 
NEW Spr. 24” barrels, 4 lands, right twist, threaded, 
chambered, $11.50 each. H. C. Osborn, Box 1267, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
GUNS—Traders monthly bulletin—Sample 10c. Shot- 
_gun News, Columbus, Nebraska. 


WANTED—Used guns, rifles, pistols and shot guns. 
We buy, sell an trade. Midwest Arms Exchange, 28 

N. Hazel Street, Danville, lilinois. __ 

(RGE GUN List 10c, all kinds. Empty shotgun shells, 
iar 00 per 1,000. G. Brullesaver, 3957 a Castieman, 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. i " 

NT .22 Shorts Ammunition longs, long rifles. Will 
“- T 75. 00 r case (10,000). Peerless Vending 

a Co., pt. OL, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, 

















aa GUNS, Rifles, Pistols, bought, sold, list 10c. 
Raymond Wood Wood, Fort Stanton, New Mexico. 


GASH for good Parkers, Winchesters, rare guns etc. 
_ Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio saad 

D Shot une—Rifles—Revoivers. Bought, sold, 
i List. stamp. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 


DEALER & Collector; World-wide Firearms Publica- 
tion. bf 00 ear Perea. $2.00 Dealer & Col- 
lector, YY. Flush hing. Long Island, New York. 


wanceD S Gaxpaces, antique guns, liberated beauties. 
Describe, price, Miller Bedford, New London, Ohio. 


OVER & UNDERS: doubles, Pumps, Rifles, Pistols and 
Revolvers. Write me what you have and quote me 
vour best price. Frank Pugliese, 2829 South Broad St.. 
Trenton 1 New Jersey. Pim 

LEARN Gunsmithing at home. Earn money repairin 
Neighborhood firearms. My catalog of 30 firearm an 
unsmithing textbooks for 3c stamps. Thomas G, 

mworth, (3L) Plantersville, South Carolina. 


HAND Made Sportsman's Knife. Best alloy steel. 
$6.50. A. C. Cornelison, Scottsboro, Alabama. 

WE ARE accepting orders for your Single Shot Con- 

» on Win. Hi-Wall, Sharp Borchart and 44/2 
Stevens actions, Cal. 22 Std. Hornet, K. Hornet, 2 R. 
Lovell. Columbia Gun Co., N. 2220 Division St., Spo- 
kane 13, Wash. N.R.A. Members. Stamps for quotation, 


WANTED: 28 gage double, hammeriess. field grade. 
J. B. Hughes, Box 905. Charleston. S. C. 


12 Guage—00 Buckshot, Shotgun shells, (9 pellets) 











75 rounds, $5.00, case 675. (27 boxes) $35.0 
Money Orders, O. L. Rudolph’s, Atchison. Kansas. 
7.7 Jap rifies converted to .300 Sav. for $15. Send 
complete gun. Orahood Gun Shop. Ordway, Colo- 
rado. 

WANTED: Rem. O/V—28” Ventrib Sigtr Autoej. Wal- 
ter c. Klein, 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, 
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HARD To Get Ammunition: The Fetiowing c Calibers are 
Available for immediate delivery in unlimited quan- 
tity. All prices are at factory suggested, retail or 
lower. Fresh Stock. 25-20 Winchester; 250-3000 
Savage; 270 Winchester; 257 Roberts, 300 Savage 
303 Savage; 30-40 Kragg; 30 Remington: 30-30 Win- 
chester; 30-06 Springfield; 32 Winchester Special; 35 
Remington; 44-40 Winchester: 45 Colt revolver. Core 
Lokt Bullet. Ramey Appliance Co., Gate City. Vir- 
ginia 

FOR SALE .22 Caliber Ammunition Shorts. longs, * 
$10.00 per 1,000. Long Rifle $6.00 per 500. John 
Christopher, Dept. OL, 220 W. 42nd Street, New 
York, N. : - 

L. C. SMITH 12 ga. 32”. $94. ~_ oe trigger, ex- 
cellent. S. H, Everett, Stockton. , 


9MM Flobert Short Ball Riffe eo Rim Fire, 
$3.00 per 100. 45 Automatic Pistol] Cartridges, late 
issue, $7.00 per 100, 146 grain. 38 Special Mid 
Range late issue Factory. $4.00 per 100. 38 Special, 
158 grain late issue factory, $4.50 per 100. 30-06 
F.A. Arsenal, 1935 Cartridges, full patch. $7.50 per 
100. 30-06 Winchester, pointed, full patch, stayniess. 
non-mercuric, cartridges, $10.00 per 100. 303 Brit- 
ish Metal point Winchester cartridges late issue. 
$10.00 per 100. 270 Winchester soft point cartridges. 
Kleenbore, by Remington, 150 —_ Sactecy loads, 
$12.50 per 100. Forward money No 
shipments. Public Sport Ships. Dept. Tt. 13 S. 16th 
Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
AVAILABLE, hi-standard H-D military 22 cal. auto. 
pistol 6%°4 or 4'/2 inch, Heavy barrel, walnut grips. 
priced at $51.17. New H & R een M. 165 22 
cal, semi-auto. rifle, priced at $57.44. Free List, 
Thanks. A. J. Grenier, North Grosvenordale, le, Conn. 


1903 Springfield ~ 30-06 issue rifles, fine condition. 
$55.00. 30-06 barrels for German Mauser, ready for 
fitting, $13.50. Krag 30-40 barrel, 23 inch, $13.50. 
U. S. rifle scabbards for saddle or car. with straps. fin- 
est leather, $3.50, bag with sling for shells, lunch, 
Etc. Marine Corps surplus, new, $75. 30-06 Spring- 
field stripped receivers, $12.50. Cartridges; 45/70, 
$2.25 box. .303 British, $1.95. .41 Swiss (shot) 
$1.65. List; guns, relics, Etc. 10c. Will trade for ob- 
solete guns, pistols. Reppert, Route 4, Norristown, 
Pennsylvania. 
MAKE Your Guns worth more, look and operate bet- 
ter, last longer. ‘‘Practical Manual! Of Guns’’ by Mau- 
rice Decker is a must for every gun owner. Tells how, 
at home. with inexpensive equipment. you can do 
your own checkering. bluing. engraving. repairing. 
sight installation, etc., for every type rifle, shotgun, 
handgun. 192 pages, 15 chapters, any one worth more 
b | cost of book. Profusely illustrated. Cloth bound. 
d $1.50 to Klein's Sporting Goods. 227BB West 
Washington, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
CARTRIDGE Collectors. 700 variety list of obsolete 
and modern cartridges for 25c, Fred Braucher, 345 
Lisbon St., Canfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE Brand new—22 target Win. M—75 & case, 
$54.00. Chet Randers, Owatonna, Minn. 


























HUNTING Knives—Saber Ground. Rustproof blade 11 

in. overall length. Polished leather & onyx handle. 
Genuine leather sheath. While they last. $2.00. Send 
cash or Money Order. Miles Co., 201-02 109 Avenue, 
Hollis 7, New York. 


NEW, 37R Ithica, Raised rib, Cutts comp, Pachmayer 
Pad. $100. L. Lucoff, 1728 N. 48 St., Milwaukee, 











GUN Bluing-Plating. Bluing Salts, $2.95. Americas 
original bluers. Gun ReBlu Co., Fletcher 4, N.C, 


MAUSER rl tor & mm. almost new condition. First 
pmoney Oo} for $45.00 takes it. C. Anderson, 3934 
. Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

2 German — Rifles—8 mm Mauser—$45.00 each. 
500 asst. shells—$5.00. J. Tomlinson, Box 618, 

Denville, New Jersey. 

FOR SALE:—Browning automatic shotgun. New con- 
dition. Shells. Cheap, write. W. J. wonaes, 2130 

Blair Boulevard, Nashville, Tenne 

COLT 45 Automatic, Model 1911A1, “Officers Model, 
with complete conversion to .22 Colt Ace. Not an 
Army gun. $100.00. M. E. Loiler, Sidney, Iowa. 


AMMUNITION—New and Used Shotguns—Rifles—Re- 
volvers—Pistols—Fishing Tackle—List 10c, Dept. 
O.L., Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. _ 

.30-06 U.S. Model 1917 Enfield rifles. Good condi- 
tion, wo stock cut to sporter length, $50.00 
prepaid; $5.00 deposit on C.O.D. W. Joseph O'Conner, 
Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, Oregon. 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS _ 


FAIR PRICES paid for Target Pistols, Revolvers, Rifles 
and Antique Guns of all kinds. i". for estimate, Pub- 
lic Sport Shops. Dept. L-71, S. 16th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. COL shat 2-0 
MILLER BEDFORD, New London, Ohio, buys World's 
rarest antique guns and collections, Send self ad- 
dressed, stamped, long envelope, for rare gun list. 
3,000 Bargains, Modern Antique Firearms, Accessories. 
War Relics. Binoculars. Swords, Knives, Catalog 30c, 
Smith G .N. J. baer a 2 
WANT — Superb od yd antique pistols, long guns. 
Especially decorated beauties. Descri rice, Miller 
Bedford, New London, Ohio, One of America’s largest 
old gun dealers. oe ee 
MODERN and Antique Pistols, Revolvers, Muskets and 
Edged Weapons ught and sold. Illustrated 172 
page catalog 50c. | nents Abels, 860K, Lexington Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y 
COLLECTORS Cartridges #11 Catalogue, 25c, Platt 
Monfort, Huntington, L. 1.. N, 
ARMS peas 
CHECKERING tools, hand made by checkering Caper. 
Set of two-checker and V-edger with complete 
tions—$2.50. Driver Equipment Company, 1152 Va- 
lencia Street, San Francisco 10, California, 





















































GUN Maintenance Products. Driver Sperm base gun 
oil, a rust proof non-gumming lubricant. 4 oz. bot- 
tle. 45c. Driver Stock Cleaner & Polish. removes 
—— and leaves a high lustre. 4 oz. bottle. 40c. 
river Gun Blue, an easily applied hot chemical bluer 
producing lasting blue-black finish, enough for two 
rifles, Kit $1.25. Driver Equipment Co.. 1152 Valen- 
cia St.. San Francisco, California. 


CHECKERING Tools, handmade by checkering expert. 

Set of three; checker, border and cleaner; also di- 
rections, complete $2.75 postpaid. Warner Products 
Co.. Baldwinsville. New York. 


Binoculars & Telescopes 


BINOCULARS Sold—liberal trade-in allowance. Also 
repaired and hard-coated. Estab. 1925. Mirakel Re- 
pair Co., Mount Vernon 3, New York. 


BINOCULARS, field glasses, repaired, collimator align- 
ment, mail instrument for free estimate. Binoculars, 
field fleesee, } es ht, sold, Cates. Rochelle Optical 
Co., 28 Cliff ew Rochelle, New York. 


REPAIRS to aie senis sights, binoculars. field glasses. 

etc. Precision lenses ground to order. We send esti- 
mate before repairs are made. S. Janes & Co., 512 
Canada Bidg., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 


PRISM Binoculars, 7 x 50 mm. and 10 x 50 mm. 

Huge Coated objectives. Finest U. S. Gov't. optics. 

Less than half price: $79.50 and $89.50 plus tax. 

greets. Literature on request. DuMaurier Binocular 
. Dept. 11, Elmira, N. Y. 


60 power telescope, $2.95. 250 power microscope. 

$2.45. Send for free catalog of Telescopes. Binocu- 
lars and Microscopes. owecpe Company, 24 West 
45th Street, ‘lew York City, N. Y. 


WANTED: Binoculars. Highest prices paid. United 
Products Co., 7941 Halsted, Chicago 20. Illinois. 


SIGHTS & SCOPES 


WEAVER K4 and K2.5 scopes with U top and side 

mounts. Lyman Alaskan scopes. Free leather lens 
covers with scopes. New and used Super Argus Spot- 
ters. New B. & L. Binoculars. Advise your wants. 
Prompt service. F. Robert Kreider, Palmyra. Pa. 


WEAVER Scopes, Da new K2.5 Coated lens. Spe- 
cial price $32 or prepaid. Elgin 


Ea., C.O.D. 
T. Gates. 115 E Street, Needles. Calif. 
Birds & Animals 


RAISE TURKEYS the new way. Write for free infor- 

mation explaining how to make up to $3000 in your 
own backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 
185, Columbus, Kans. 


RAISE rabbits commercially for meat, fur, wool; big, 
easy profits; send for 84-page rabbit journal; price 
lists, etc. ICRJ, Box 667, Salem, Oregon. 


NORTHERN Bob White Quail: Eggs in Season. P. O. 
Box 283, Charles Adams, Birmingham 1, Alabama. 


RACCOON, | Fo: Skunk, Mink, Wildcats, Monkeys, 
Coyotes. Any live animal, Love Birds, Pheasants, 
Pea Fowl. me Animal Ranch. Burlington, Wisc. 


PURE NORTHERN Bobwhite, reared on wire Sor. breed- 
ing or restocking. Dr. Mike Hines, Abingdon, Va. 


RAISING Rabbits, Cavies, Hamsters, Chinchillas is a 

growing and profitable industry, Magazine 10c. 
Descriptive book and magazine 25c. Book and maga- 
zine (monthly) one year, $1.00. Address Smal! Stock 
Farmer, Pearl River 12, New York. 


ANGORAS, Chinchillas, White Giant Rabbits—‘‘Rab- 
bitry Management” tells everything, $1.00. Self- 
goomne hy ele ort 00. Automatic ~ eed Pane. 
$1.00 Catalog finest Pedigr: 

bits treet ‘Grlesteaiee ‘Dept. 29-D, Edw = & iit, 


GUARANTEED Le Chin Giant Chinchilla rabbits. 




































































Greatest of meat. rsest finest, 
most venente i Tr or breeding 
stock. We y youngsters. Contact eats largest 
breeder. Wilhow rook Farm, Route #20, Sellersville, 





ny WILD Cottontails—any number for restocking. 
etc. Healthy rabbits and a fair deal. Conrad C. Du- 
rant Animal Co., Woodward, Oklahoma. 


$2500 yearly raising Angora Rabbits. Contract Par- 
— free, Wilson’s, 1065 Shryer, St. Paul 8, 
inn 


WE'VE Got It! After several years of “very intensive 

expensive, experimentation, we've found the answer 
to the Chicken of Tomorrow, Write for full informa- 
_—— Chain-O’-Lakes Game Fields, McHenry. 
ll. 











GIANTSTRAIN Raccoons—Minks, Foxes. Skunks for 
pets. Bred females. Instructive, interesting art-col- 
ored catalog, 25c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minn. 


LIVE Wild Raccoon for restocking, cheap. Also fox, 
bobcat, skunk, o’possum, birds and reptiles. L. E. 
Thompson, Clewiston. Florida. __ 


FOODS Attract Ducks! Pheasants! Fish! Game! } Musk- 
rats! Plant Terrell’s Dependable Seeds this Spring. 
Write Terrell’s, 607-A,. Oshkosh. Wisconsin. 


CHINCHILLAS 


REAL South American Chinchillas—Now you can get 
in this fascinating business of raising these valuable 

fur bearers for as little as $125. Write for details. Al 
Kerber, Box 135A, Wyomissing, Pa. 

CHINCHILLAS: Producer of exquisite chinchilla fur. 
Clean, quiet, odorless. Can be raised in town or 

a, Guaranteed, pedigreed stock at reasonable 
prices. T. M. Towne, 1538L Idlewood Road, Glendale 
2. California. 

BUY real South American Chinchillas. Pedigreed and 
registered. Priced from $300.00 up. For information 
write Frosty Furs, P.O. Box 1274, Butte, Montana. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
































LOWEST IN NET costs 


DISCOUNTS: 5” to 25° ott 


for prepaid insertions 








Se 





pe GAME BIRDS 





PURE Native Virginia Northern Bobwhites. Reared 
on wire. Specializing in breeders. Croswhite Quail 
Farm, Abingdon, Virginia. 


PHEASANTS: Immediate delivery, Standard ringneck 
$4.00 each. Chinese, Mongolian, Blacknecks, 1946 
Silver’s, $5.00 each. Mutants. Formosan, White 
pheasants, 1946 Goldens, $6.00. 1946 Lady Am- 
herst $16.00 pair. 1945 Goldens $16.00 pair. 1945 
Silver $15.00 pair. Reeves $25.00 pair. Pheasant 
hatching eggs in season May to July. Oakwood Game 
Farm, Box 0492, Ada, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE: Wild Canadian Geese, Ben Suchan, Alpha. 
Minnesota. 

NATIVE Miss. Wild turkeys, blue head exhibit type, 
from prize winning stock. Also Green Java sand B ack 








Dogs & Kennels 
ON The Nose, easiest method for treating sick dogs, 

$1.00, Nose Lax, non-griping laxative 50c postpaid 
Shortage over, now available, Ask pet shops, Circular 
free. pe. Specialties Co., Gillett, Wisconsin. — 


PUREBRED Collies of distinction. Pups & older, $ $50 
up. Stud service $25. Finger’s Collies, Dundas, Minn. 














AIREDALES, Registered, Pups, young stock, bred 
bitches, Stud Sorvies. Rex Kennels, RR 7, Box 500, 
St. Louis 14, Mo 

ENGLISH and Boston Bull puppies. ~ Catalog 10c. 


Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: Dogs, Setters and Pointers, Fox, Coon and 
Rabbit Hounds, shi d for trial. Catalog 10c. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. 








Shoulder peafowl, Strickland Game Farms, ° 
Mississippi. 





FOX & MINK 


MUTATION Mink, wr ye Noble Taylor Whites, 
Royal Koh-I-Nur, Blufrost, and Dark Mink. Also half- 








ry Silverblu females. Beechwood Mink Farm, Inc., 
#2, Wooster, Ohio. 
Sareea Tukong, Highest quality, Special ces. 


Sept. delivery. Dr 
Minnesota. 
MINK—Bred females, Mutations, all types. Also Dark 

Alaskan Yukon, Kits. State your choice. Don Opstein, 
Waseca, Mi 
—- 9 in one day. Trap siyest furbearers, Particu- 

lars free. Guaranteed. Estabrook, Sherburne Ctr., Vt. 

OFFERING 500 selected mink at it prices, Yukon 

and mutations. A. Lortis, Waseco, Minnesota. 

LEARN about the ‘“‘Ldia’’ strain of Alaskan Mink. 
ty on request. Book ‘“‘Mink and Mink Raising’’, 
$2.00. Lomman’s Fur Farm, RD-O, Spangler, Penn. 

ae Complete literature free. Lake Superior Mink 

Farm, Superior E E, Wisconsin. 


. Conner, 800 Medical Arts, uth, 























BREEDERS and shippers of large, dark, fancy Yukon 
mink, Quality a mee. satisfaction. Arthur St. Clair. 
Route #2, Boswell, Penna 





BUY With confidence, quality Bonded Mink at rea- 
sonable prices. Extra dark Yukons and all mutations. 
Bonded Fur Farms, formerly Joaquin Fernandez, Box 


COACH Puppies. Eligible A.K.C. $50 either sex. 4 Lit- 
ters. Kane Kennels, Leland. Illinois. 


ALASKAN Malemutes, Worid’s most wonderful dog. 
all pups sold. Watch this ad for Xmas pups, M’Loot 
Kennels, Marquette, Michigan. 


MOST useful dogs. Pit bull pups, $30. Registered $80. 
Tonns Dallas, Texas, Sheperd pups. 


DOG TAGS: Brass collar plate (5% by 2) stamped with 
name, address, phone; 25c ea., 5 for $1.00. Claymac 
Sporting Goods, P.O. Box 379, Bay City, Michigan. 


MINK Dogs for sale with good past record. Art Roloff. 
Lewisville, Minnesota. 


OORANG Airedale pups of quality $40.00 up. Shipped 

on approval. Sold by mail or advance appointment 
only. Established since 1899, Sportsmen's Service. 
LaRue, Ohio. 


























BEAGLES, Rabbit Hounds, thoroughly broken started 
dogs, also puppies, fine stock, Arthur Flanigan, Key- 
mar, Md. 

BEAGLES, Trained—untrained, Puppies. Bred females. 
Shipman, Warsaw, IL 








HOUNDS 


OZARK Hounds. Extra fancy coonhounds, $125 Cone 
bination hounds, $75. Nicely started coonhounds 
Trained foxhounds, $40. Trained squirrel dogs, 28: 
A few bird dogs. I'm the Ex-Agent Telegrapher for 
Frisco Baltreod. Can get you any kind of huating dog 
you wish. D. L. Rogers, Wyandotte, Oklahoma. 


HUNTING a Straight Cooners, Combination 
hunters, Foxhounds, Beagles, Blueticks, Redbones, 
Blacktans. Reasonable. Trial. Free List, Echo Valley 
Kennels, Herrick, Ill. 


FOR Sale: Coonhounds, Foxhounds ~ Rabbithounds, 
Combination hunters, Blacktans, Redbones, Blueticks, 
Spotted Reasonable, Trial allowed, Literature Free. 
Wildwood Kennels, Herrick, Illinois. 


REGISTERED Longeased. Black-Tan, Fox and Coon- 
_hound Pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 

















FOXHOUNDS for gun and Pack. 6 Mone hs to 5 Yea 
Ghevs, L > Express Co, hold money, . Miller, tyan 
y 


REGISTERED Bassett Hounds and pups, real hunting 
A nd. P Write M, Uiselt Jr.. 15 Palm St.. Wheat- 
an a. 


FOR SALE: Coonhounds, ‘Combination hunters, Fox- 
hounds, Rabbithounds. Reasonable. Trial. Free list. 
state dos interested in, Herrick Hound Kennels, Her- 
ric 


FOR SALE: Coonhounds, "Foxhounds. Rabbithounds, 
Combination hunters, Blueticks, Blacktans, Red- 
bones, Spotted. Reasonable. Free litrature. Trial, Lone 
Oak Kennels, Herrick, Illinois, 

BASSETHOUNDS: AKC stock. Champion-t bred, From From 
trained gunned-over parents. Noted for their bell- 
toned bay—most musical of hounds, Champions at 
stud. Breeder 11th yr. Belbay Kennels, Reg. New 
Alexandria, Pa, 


BASSET HOUNDS. Registered puppies from hard 


hunters of proven ability. ‘Photographic’ Stud Serv- 
ice. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio. 




















BEAGLES: Pedi meee. litter, registered puppies. 4 mos. 
old. Will f . Basil Choffin, 604 
West St., Eaton “Rapids. "Michigan. 


BEAGLES, pedigreed. Champion atpemines. hunters. 
All ages; pups. James Payne, Rt. 1, Valparaiso, Ind. 








349, Owat Minnesota. 





WILL have facilities to handle a few more mink con- 
tracts. Investment of $600.00 returns approx. 
$950.00 within 8 months. All work, etc. done by us. 

Full security at all times. Hidden Valley Ranch, Far- 

ney, Idaho. 

LAKE Ontario Bred Female Mink-Bred to blue-black, 
1 large litter producing males, guarant Pen plans 

and literature available. Lake Ontario Mink Ranch, 

Gravel Road, Webster, New York. — 

EASTERN Mink. Selling bred females. Highly illus- 
trated and instructive booklet ‘mailed for $1.00. 
Davis Fur Farms, Dept B., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 











POINTERS & SETTERS 


CALDENE Irish Setters, Milton & Jordan, Farm breed- 
_ing. AKC Reg. Jay W. Calhoon MD, Urichsville, O. 
IRISH SETTERS—b tiful pi from champion- 

ship stock. Skyline Kennelg, Bergen, Bm. Ze 
OUTSTANDING A.K.C, Registered German Shorthair 
Pointer Pups. Stonecrest Farm, Mt. Pocono, Penna. 


POINTER Pups, $50 each. Cham ~. omy Creek 

Boy, Doctor Blue Willing blood li Trade for 
modern guns. Harold _ a By Stein, 
77S ets 3. bs Ce 

















‘Maria 





EXTRA Dark Yukon Mink, Platinum, Kohinur, Sab] 
Windcrest Farm, P. O. 762, Davenport, Iowa. 

LAZY L Mink Ranch, Breeders of High Quality Natural 
Yukons, Eastern, Royal Kohinurs. & Silver Sables. 
Special Offer—Royal Kohinur Males, $80.00 Yukon or 
Eastern Males, $40.00. Bailey, Colorado. 

DARK YUKON mink, $50. Inspection allowed, Plat- 
inum, Sables and Black-Cross, Kneeskern Minkery, 
Castalia, Iowa. 








DRATHAARS, German Wirehaired Pointers, All pur- 
pose hunting dog. Field bench winning bloodlines. 
a priced, Ellenwood Kennels, Atkinson, Ne- 
raska 


ENGLISH Pointers, English Setters, German Short- 
haired Pointers, German Wirehaired Pointers, and 
Weinaraner Pointer Pups for sale. All from proven gun 
dogs. Willow Crest Kennels, Box 53, Creighton. Ne- 
braska. 








Boats & Motors 


— MERCURY, ZEPHYR marine conversion. Cata- 
log, i0c. Lehman "Manufacturing Co. Dept. L, Newark, 








BOAT building sons and specifications for amateur and 
professional builders. odern practical designs for 
inboard and rd runabouts, cruisers, and aux- 


o 
iliary sail boats, for wood or or porcce construction. 
Cateng 10c, John B. Clark, Yacht Designer, 329 Ken- 

., Bay Village, Ohio. 

OUTSOLE Motor Parts new and used for all 
makes, our Sok, a used parts is too large to 
list. Write te gi the model os motor no. New 
parts for Waterw ch "Seeking. Merc Wizzard, Lau- 
son Ne «~* —. win ers honed and 
re-bo: bored. Ou board yy Mart: Inc., 309 Atlantic 
nea on et) Mass 








GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups from _ registered 
hunting stock. Reasonable. Louis DeVet, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. 

FOR SALE: German | tg = Pointer pups. Sire, Speck 
V. Schwarchberg, Dam, Freda V, Hohenbruck, Price. 
$50.00. Guy Watkins, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE:-German Shorthairs, Eight weeks to four 
months old pups. Schwarenberg and Berkemeyer 
bloodlines, $25.00 to $40.00 both sexes. Also un- 
trained, healthy, intelligent prolific brood bitches 
$60.00 each. All finest quality. Registered or eligible 
both books. A. D. Stevenson, R2 2. . Honeoye Falls. N. Y. 








GERMAN Short Hair Pointers pups. ips. Whelped Sept. 28 
'46,. From excellent stock. AKC & FDSB Reg. Pedi- 

gree on request, $50.00 - $10.00 Dep. on C.O.D. H. 

Norman Shearer, 117 Division St., Hudson, Mich. 








Used, Rebuilt marine motors. Conversion parts, 
Nateinen Stokes Marine Supply, Coldwater, Mich. 
COMPLETE Boat or Trailer, Coach-Sales or Service, 
Write or visit Sellhorn’s, Sarasota, Fla. or . East Lan- 
sing, Michigan 
CHAMPION Outboard Motor, Brand new 4%. H.P., 
$125.00. Elgin Gates, 115 E Street, Needles. Calif. 
SALE: 12 ft. Kalamazoo canvas folding boat. Cond. 
te $50.00. P. L. White, 3765 Bdwy. Sacramento. 
al. 














Cameras & Photo Supplies 


ROLL developed, printed, 20c. Reprints, .50-$1.00. 
_Howard’s, 3760 Fremont. Chicago 13, Illinois. 
CAMERAS—Movie Projectors—Enlargers. Free Cata- 
poe: Cavalier Camera, 1822 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, 
a. 











TWO beautiful prints from each picture on roll 25c. 
Twenty-five years of satisfied customers. Quick serv- 
ice. Lens Photos, Dept. J-1, Janesville, Wisc. 
BEAUTIFUL ceiogpemens trom each picture on_roll 
_25c. Cut Rate otos, Dept. A-8, Janesville, Wisc. 
CAMERA’'S, Enlarger’s, Movie 
prices. Free Catalog. Cavalier Camera Co., 1822 Cen- 
ter Ave, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
ROLL Film (all sizes) 127-116-620- we 3 rolls for 
$1.00 Postpaid. Cavalier Camera Co., 1822 Center 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Projector’s—Lowest 





IRISH Setter pups, AKC reg. Smada & Padriag Red- 
delman b! 


ines. Wm, Kiel, Box 266, Ft. Madison, 
Iowa. 


GORDON Setter pups, A.K.C. Reg., Stud dogs. A.E. 
Klocke, R1, Homewood, Illinois. 

IRISH Setters, lish Setters and Pointers. Choice 
pups $60.00 up. ined dogs $150.00 up. Shipped 

on approval. Sold by mail or advance appointment 











oniy. Established since 1899, Sportsmen’s Service. 
LaRue, Ohio. __ : 

CHAMPION bred, Pointers, Setters. Natural bird 
senses. Ideal companions, $50.00 up. Trimbol’s 


Kennels, 1325 E. Main, Richmond 19, Virginia. 


IRISH Setters. Champion sired, “A.K.C.. hunting stock 
$50.00. Robert Bausch, Ross, Ohio. 





IRISH Setter puppies. ‘Registered. C. B. Sinclair, 833 
Tallmadge Rd.., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. _ 

GERMAN Shorthair pups. 6 months. Champion blood- 
lines, Ellis, 810 Champlain Ave., Wilmington, RR 1, 
Del. 











IRISH Setter puppies. Litter registered Farm raised, 
beauties. Mrs. Ethel Schoon, RFD #5, Canton, Illinois. 








GERMAN & ENGLISH Pointer Pups, trained dogs. Eng- 
lish, Irish, Gorden Setters, Springers. Duck Dogs. 
Bill McGirk, Everett, _Washington. 


DUAL- Purpose Pointers; selectively | bred for brains, 
beauty, wig TH $75.00 up. Thorquest Ken- 


nels, Brodhead, isconsin. 





SPANIELS 


SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder of In- 
ternational Champions, Field Winners, offers Out- 
standing Youngsters. Frejax, Box 74a, Route No, 2, 
Roya! Oak, Mic 


REG. Cocker Pups and fou dogs. All colors, On ap- 
_proval. Clark Groff, R4, Ottumwa, Iowa. 














PEDIGREED Cocker Spaniel Pups, Reds, Blacks and 
_ Buffs. Thomas Lowe, Seneca Fa Is, New York. 
COCKER Spaniel Pups, Litter Re 


a anywhere. 
Write for prices. Wm, Bope, Rushville, Ohio 


REGISTERED Springer pups, and brood matrons, fin- 
est bloodlines, hunt’ strain. Robert Peterson, 

Richville, Minnesota. 

SPRINGER Spaniels—Youngsters you will be proud 
Outstanding Bl. & Wh.—at stud, A. Luettgens, 
#1, Freehold, New Jersey. 


BRITTANY "Spaniel pups and youn 
pointing hard hunting shooting 


OKs, pits | trial and 
show winners. Oberlin Brittany K Dekalb, Il, 


CH. Reg. American Water Spaniels, Springers. Dachs- 
Lake. W Hunting bred, Pups & grown. Brogden, Rush 
ake isc. 


REG. American Water Spaniel pups ‘by champion siré sire, 
Also Reg. Springer pups. Distemper immunized. 

geval. Reasonable. Stilmeadow Kennels, Battle Lake 
inn. 

ELIGIBLE Springer Spaniel puppies $35.00 to $50.00. 
Roy Packard, R #2, Madison, South Dakota, 


REG. American water Spaniels, also Ch. King of } am 
at stud. Elmer Plarr, Parker ‘Ra., Hamburg, N. 


SPRINGERS, English Cockers, From dogs that — 
L. A. Reinhardt, 4242 N. Euclid, Bay City, Mich, 
ENGLISH Springer Spaniels, Champion bred finest 
bloodlines. Real show prospects get the best. Pups 
AKC eligible. Mr. & Mrs. J. Burk, Happy Acres 

Farm & Kennels. R. F. D, #1. Wellington, Illinois, 


CHESAPEAKE BAY a the old large heavy 
type, eligible, real hunters. Lee Scott, Mechanics- 
ville, Lowa. 


INTELLIGENT Farm raised Black Labrador pups. Re; 











dogs from natural 




















_tered and guaranteed. Earl Bond, Albert Lea. M 
BLACK Labrador pups. 4 to 6 months old. Natural re- 
trievers. Show-Field breeding. Ch. Black at 


stud. Fee, $50.00. Peverill’s Pom-Dane Kennels, R.R. 
5, Waterloo, Iowa. 


LABRADORS and Chesapeakes, e exce 


ional trial and 
hunting bloodlines. Bill Rook, Beardsley, Minnesota. 


AKC Registered puppies sired by Gun of Whitmore 
whose sire is F. T. Ch. Gun of Arden. Also, 2 good 
bitches, 1 trained. John G. Nye, 1504 10th Ave. South, 
Great Falls, Montana. BER. | a2 , E- 
LABRADORS, superb Retrievers, best pedigrees in 
America. All Sires and Dams are hunting and field 
trial! dogs. Stud service.,Mardon Kennels, 620 South 
Quentin, Wichita 9. Kansas. 

YELLOW and black Labrador puppies of excellent 
bloodlines, Distemper immunized. Litters registered 
FDSB and AKC. Lee’s Acres, Jamestown, k. 
BLACK Labrador Retrievers Registered and guaran 
teed. Labcroft Kennels, Oak Harbor, Ohio, Route 
#1 Box 126. i SS EE Sw 
CHESAPEAKS Bay Retriever pups, eligible for reg. reg. 
Real hunters’. G. A. Kreft, Gibbon, Minnesota, 








LABRADORS, excellent blood lines, registered and 
guaranteed, pdigrees furnished, Gilraine Kennels, 
Alanson, Mich. Golden Duke at stud. 


GOLDEN Retriever Pups. AKC Reg. Best of Bloodlines. 
$35.00. S. J. Miles, Box 62, Marshfield, Wisconsin, 
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OCORANG AIREDALES 
COCKER SPANIELS 
ENGLISH SETTERS 


QUALITY 
[Oocs = =.. 


Choice pups $40 up. Trained dogs $150 up. 
Shipped on approval. Sold by mail or advance 
appointment only. Established since 1899. 

SPORTSMEN’S SERVICE, DEPT. B., LA RUE, OHIO 








FOR SALE 


Coon and Combination Hounds. 
Fox Hounds. Kabbit Hounds. 
Beagle Hounds, and Bird Dogs. 
Cheap. Trial. Literature Free. 


DIXIE KENNELS, Herrick, lilinois 











POLVTERS and SETTERS 


from Quall Territory. Offer Point- 
ers and Setters. Worked on Quail. Close and wide 
rangers. Shipped C.O.D. five days trial. Express 
Agent holds money. You pay express. Wire, write, 
or phone for prices. Phone 389W. 


LAKEVIEW BIRD DOG KENNELS 


Buy your dog 


BLACE Labradors- “puppies to offer of quality breeding, 


rom registered stock with field experience. Price list 
— od Ro- 





Fly-Tying 





ladly furnished, Farm raised | modern 
all ) t— ~ Box 423, Lincoln 1 


Decoys & Calls 
TURKEY Callers, Guar. clear full tone. Simple Conven- 
ient. $1. postpd. Willard Via, Box 293. Dothan, Ala. 


THE BROADBILL Duck Call, one of the best for less. 
ask your dealer, $1.00 postpaid. N. C. Hansen Co., 
Zimmerman, Minnesota, 000 
OWL Decoy $15.00. Hunting Horn, steer, $8.50. 
Taxidermist, 993 Gates, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Fish Game Attractions 
ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural Foods. Free 


Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, Box 371B, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 


. Nebraska. 

















Tackle, Bait, Lures 


FISHING Tackle Digest—world's greatest tackle book 

—the bible to all popular rods, reels, lures, accesso- 
ries. Complete specifications and hundreds of illustra- 
tions of tackle now being manufactured for both fly 
fishing and bait casting. 16 experts reveal their se- 
crets on selection, use and care of tackle. 140 pages. 
including special 8 page insert in gorgeous natural 
color featuring flies, baits, game fish, Giant 11”x81'/2” 
size. Only $1.25 postpaid ($1.50 in Canada). Send 
check or money order today. Money back guarantee. 
Klein's Sporting Goods, 227BB West Washington, 
Chic ago 6, Illinois Ss. 


FISH Worms raised easily by our simple method. E Ex- 

plains indoor & outdoor beds, drainage, feed, mois- 
ture, etc. Complete Booklet postpaid, $1.00. Hughes 
Worm nch, Savannah, Tennessee. 


EARTHWORM Culture’ Grow your own. Send ‘postcard 
for valuable Free bulletin on worms: Their 

Intensive Propagation and Use.” J. Barrett. 
Earthmaster Farms, Box 488-D, thoscos, ¢ California. 


ASSORTED METAL Boxes—(11/2” & 1%” dia.) for 
hooks, sinkers, flies, spinners, etc. Transparent plas- 


tic lids, 20 for $1.00 postpaid. Netcraft, Toledo 12, O. 











Box 550 Murray, Ky. 
ABSOLUTE CLEARANCE of all our choicely bred dégs, as we 
are Dissoiving Partnership, and all must be sold. Springers, 
Eng. Cockers, Black or Yellow Labradors. Beautifal pups, $50. 
Splendid broods, in whelp to Imported ¢ hampions, $90 up. Buy 
one, and she will make you money Part-trained dogs and 
bitehes, $125 up. Well-trained, $175 up. A great Ch 

springer sire $500, Wonderful chance to acquire your dog for 


to A.K.C, No Duty, Send for mam- 


1947 hunting. All Vac. El, 
moth catalog and snaps. 


AVANDALE KENNELS, REG., EST. 1904 
&, Chevrier & *,, Coltart, ‘props. 
_177_ Ethelbert St. L 


NAME AND ADDRESS STAMPED OW 


(* BRASS DOG TAGS 


METAL TAGS (as shown) 
stamped with your a 
and address ‘- goty see 

(coin) —5 - inks 











, rivets included. tags, 
Links for easy cthoahles in- 
cluded. nA gage tags, wy er - aw 
B0e each. C.O.D.'s accepted only orders of $1.00 or more, 


_MAIL PRODUCTS BOX 97! 97R1 MENDOTA, 1k. 
FINEST Revert money CAN BUY! 
we * 


“size “ep for $1. 





Pure Bred Mink now ava il ie from breeder of the finest 
pe of Pure Eastern ion Mink, which have won 
seven shows oan 1934. Member of N. 
and U. 8. Associations. For complete ‘details write at 
once or wire 


LAKES FUR FARM, BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 


top p awards at 
5. A 











Canada 





FOR SALE 


1946 MINK KITS 


Natural Darks, also Mutations. 
Sno-White—Silver-Blu—Blu-Frost. 


SPRING LAKE MINK RANCH 


Cook Brothers Saint Peter, Minnesota 





RAISE CHIN-CHINS 


aview fegt of backyard, 





vorite hunting or fishing 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery anc 
others adapted to all climate 
—— described in free illustrated 
Ww rite, describe area, receive 
a. a advice and book. 

Naturalist 

D NURSERIES 


GAME FOOD 
P. ©, Box 371-8, 


— 
— 















~ 


—— 
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BIG CORK Kit—containing 12” x 36” fine grain sheet 
cork for lining tackle box, handle repair discs, cement, 
coe Sapeee plastic e pate. and directions ~~ 
of amazing cork uses. 
Toledo 12, onic postpaid. Netcraft 


AMAZING RESULTS—We™ ve taught thousands how 
smoke and preserve fish. Get our swell illustrated 
bee ik t revealing all secrets. Send 50c, Netcraft. Toledo 








Books; “Fly Tying”, “Fly” Dicti “Lure Mak- 
“Rods Maki 'y Sach 10c., All for 30c. Wilt- 
marths, Roosevelt, 


POP’S Pet, Ace among hair streamers. Sample and 
Price list 25c. T. Lindsay, Stanton, Texas. 


SIXTY catfish bait reci ae and qoerate. $1.00. R. A. 
Jenkins, P.O. Box 42, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


FISHERMEN: Send ey for booklet. “Taking Lake 
and folder of deep-water tackle. Deep-Rig 











Trout”’ 
Trout Reel Co., Branchport, New | York. — 


CRAK-JAKS the World's best live grubworm for trout, 

perch, bluegill, bass, bullheads and other freshwater 
ow Lm ice fishing bait known. Dry packed, no slime. 
$1.00 for box of 100 prepaid, Free circular. Maxine & 
Co., 15706, Waterloo, Cleveland, Ohio. 


RAISE Earthworms, Complete instructions. $1.00. 
ame Huffman, 391 Pleasant Lake, Rives Junction. 
cn. 


FLY- Tyers; English Hooks Down Eye. Sizes 15, 14, 13, 

12, 11, 10. 35c¢ doz. Wholesale Price $2.00 per 100. 
Bassett’s Bait Shop, 46 Berkshire Ave.. Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


ICE FISHERMEN—Cast tinfish jigging minnows, imita- 

tion of real minnow fish getters, perch or pickerel 
size, $1.00 postpaid. Z. Groblewski, 9 N. Market 
Street, Nanticoke, Pennsylvania. 

















FLY MAKERS! 1946 Catalog, Culver Lures Co.; D.5, 
1847 South 14th St., St. Louis. 4 . Missouri. 

FLY TYING Materials. Tying Kits for ‘beginners. Profes- 
sional grade, no trash or unnecessary feathers. We 

have ¢ ooks. Materials catalog, 6c in stamps. 
Sierra Tackle Company. 4083 Mission Road, Los 
Angeles 32. California. 

QUALITY imported and domestic Fly Tying tools and 
+ a Free Catalog. Reed Tackle, Mountain View, 














FLYTYERS Vise—Features New Positive grip action. 

precision built. Yours for $2.50. It’s guaranteed. 
Free information. The Fishcrafters. Box 804. Worces- 
ter 1, Mass. 


1947 CATALOG. New prices on materials. hooks. New 
western fly patterns. Lists assembled kits for making 
up fly-rods, casting rods, spinners and flies. Nylon 
leader materials. All types of fly-tying necessities. 
Coupon entitles you 25c refund on Ist. order of $2.00 
or over. Catalog 25c. Cascade Tackle Co., Medford, 
Oregon. 


FLY Tying Kits. Complete with vise and instruc tions. 


$1.00 and $1.95 postpaid. Tully's, 3220 North 
Cicero Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois. 
CUSTOM Tied Flies, dressing varied to order. Sam- 
ple 25c Hynes Tied Tackle, Pullman, Michigan. 
FLY TYING Materials, Tools and Hooks. Large 


Steck of choice materials for the discriminating tyer. 
the novice and the professional. Many scarce items 
listed in our free catalog. E. Hille, 335 Rose St., 
Williamsport 19, Pennsylvania. 


STREAMERS—hair flies—leaders at wholesale, also 
material & hooks. 1 Black Ghost or Dark Tiger 
Streamer with Catalog 25c. Bernitt’s, Box 471, Du- 
luth, Minn 


SELL us your Fox and Gray Squirrel 

Large, Good Condition, we pay postage. 
Colby’s, Rochester, New Hampshire. 
BEGINNER’S Fly Kits. Free Vise. Thread, Feathers, 
hair, hooks, floss, wax, cement, instruction sheet, 
etc., $1.00 postpaid. Sonnies, 3817 Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
cago 13. Illinois. 


Tails. Boned. 
5c each. 





Taxidermy ae 


GLASS EYES direct from our own factory. Leading 

Taxidermists use and praise our marvelously brilliant 
“Blue-Glint’’ Deer Eyes. Also best eyes for al! birds. 
animals, fish, etc. Headforms, panels. all other taxi- 
dermy and furriers’ supplies. Rush Postal for Free 
Catalog. America's Largest, Oldest supply house, El- 
wood Company, Dept. 77, Omaha 2. Nebraska. 


DEER Heads Mounted. Deerskin tanned. Deerskin 
eves: vest made, Joseph Bruchac, Greenfield Center, 








RED FOX Chokers made to order, $6. 00 “complete. 





. a. heads, rugs, fish, Larson’s Taxidermy, Iola. 
isc 

YOUR DEERSKINS mage into finest gloves. C. K. 
_ Wood, Johnstown, N. Y 


BUCKSKIN Sport Sechete. Reversibles, Shooting Mitts. 

Gloves beautifully crafted from your deerskins, Raw 
or Tanned. Big Game Heads mounted. Free Catalogue. 
Wm. Gallagher Co., Fenton, Michigan 


DO TAXIDERMY? Eyes, Supplies. Uncalled Specimens. 
Taxidermist News maga azine. 993 Gates, Bklyn., N. Y. 


Trapping 


TRAPPERS World now a monthly magazine, 8 x 11 
size pages, 32 to 48 pages Tree Y a 
rates, 1 year, $2.00; 2 years, $3.50; 5 years 

Every Le ~~ should read ‘this grelusive tra 
magazine. Trappers World, Dept. O, Box 661, 
mond, Virginia. 

BACK to the Trapline, 75,000-100.000 words. Best 
trapping book on market, 4 Clayton G. Gates. 
Methods that produce more fur. Postpaid, $1.25. 
Clayton G. Gates, Box 1513, Richmond, 
TRAPPING, Hun Campi 
stamp. Howe Fur Co., jolene Mills 











pers 
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irginia. 
uipment. Catalog. 











ICE Fisherman—It’s Back—The original Universal 
Non-Freeze Tip-Up. Free information. Write Fish- 
crafters, Box 804, Worcester, Mass. 


SINKER MOLDS—All aluminum, 8 sinkers, $2.50 each. 
Ken Mold Co., P. O. Box 99, New Kensington, Pa. 


FISH Wormas-Red wigglers—full grown—hand picked. 

Packed 100 and 200 in clean moss and containers. 
Just what your customer is looking for Mr. Dealer. 
Coosa River Farms, P. O. Box 405, Rome, Georgia. 


CATALOGUE « of Fishing Lures. Illustrations are pho- 
tographic reproductions. Sen 5c. handsome 
Royal Coachman hair fly included free. B-S Fishing 


Lures. Glen Rock, New Jersey 


RED Wigglers—$4. 00 per 1,000—Special prices on 
larger orders. Bill Wendt, 22 Locust, Rome, Ga. 

















GET COYOTES with Coyote Getter. Sve for free lit- 
erature. Humane Coyote Getter Inc., 1304 Berkley 
Ave., Pueblo, Colorado. 


TRAPPERS WORLD—Published monthly 32-48 pages. 
Exclusively trapping. Size 8x11, 1 year, $2.00; 2 


ears, o9.c. Trappers World, Dept. O, Box 661, 
ic d, Va. 


TRAPPERS do you wish to catch mink. My sets are 

trapline proven, clear and illustrated. No hooey. 
Restricted 100 miles. Send $1.00. T. Hardy, 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina. at 


FOX Trappers—Take Fox under all conditions; com- 

plete instruction with scent, $1.00. Female Red Fox 

Urine, 4 oz., $1.25. Scents for any anima! made for 

_ particular animal, $1.00. Coyote, a S Urine, 4 
. $1.50. Hayward Newlon, Simpson. W. 























Sliding Coil, 

hook connections and wire forming machines for the 
small manufacturer. Use your business letter head 
when sending for catalog. Spinner Specialties. Inc. 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


4 Ft. 2 pins somearet steel casting Rod, Canvas 
Cover. $5.00 Ea. C.O.D. or Prepaid. Elgin Gates. 
115 E. St.. Needles, California. 


PRESTON’S—Goggle Eye Ice Fly, extensively used in 
winter for bluewilis, perch and other pan fish. Bul- 
letin by request, P.O. Box 173, Pontiac. Mich. 
SINKER Molds—Several styles, many sizes. Slightly 
higher for 1947 but still a good buy. Ask for our 
1947 illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Co., Box 
78. Reading, Pennsylvania. 


SPINNER Blades, Shafts, Clevis, Slidi Flexible 











Taiteune—te you want to catch mink? = method 
is trapline proven. Book clearly written and illus- 








seated. Send $1.00. Rupert Hardy, Roanoke Rapids. 
Miscellaneous 

ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all Metals, $1.00 postpaid, 

Beyer Mfg., 4515-A C ge Grove, icago 15, Ul. 








ALASKAN NOVELTIES—Alaskan tablecloth $3, Alaskan 
souyenir pillow tops $1.25. Alaskan moccasin pins 
35c. Alaskan made moccasins $5.-$7.50. Alaskan In- 
dian totem poles $2. to $5. Postage paid on above 
items. Billingsley’ s, Box 357, Ketchikan, Alaska. 


YOU CAN entertain with Trick Chalk Stunts. Catalog 
10c. John Balda, Cartoonist, Oshkosh, Wisc. 















LET ANGORA RABBITS 
GROW YOUR INCOME 


Real Moneymakers 
Wool brings $15 a yund. 
Plenty markets, wool, fur, 
meat. Steady cash income. 
Future prospects bright. 
Particulars free. 

WHITE'S RABBITRY 
Dept. 155, Lawrence, Kansas 















Bugs. Fly 


FREE Catalog, Flies, Streamers, Lures. 
Tools, 


Tying, Spinner and Lure Making Materials. 
Books. Supreme Mfg. Co., Amarillo, Texas. 


FISHERMAN—Double your fishing pleasure! Remove 
the hook without touching the fish. Holzum, a unique 

device to hold ne -y of fish so hook can be re- 

moved with ease Scars from sharp fins or teeth. 

No mess from scales and slime. Send $1.00 for yours. 

Alpine Industries, Englewood, N. J. | 

FISHING Poles: Native Canes, Bamboos, Tonkins, 
Sample jointed native cane $2.50. Dealers only. Bob 

Pace, Combs, Arkansas. 

BUCKTAILS, Squirrel, Junglecock. Polar. Floss. Im- 
ported Hooks. Hofmann, 993 Gates, Bklyn., N. Y. 














STEER HORNS mounted with hand tooled leather 6 
_to 7 feet spread. Morace Farrel]. Plano. Texas. “ 


101/.’ or 15’ FOLDING Kayak Plans. $1.00 ea, O. 
Henrikson, 1650 Rascher, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


MOUNTED Steer Horns for sale, seven foot spread. 
_Free Photo. Lee Bertillion, Palestine, Texas. 








YOUR deerhides tanned and made into Gloves, Coats, 
Shirts, Etc. Write for information regarding care for 

hides before tanning. The House of Gloves, 3658 So. 
Main St., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

A PAIR Of Gloves or top cash price | given for your 
raw deerskin. Any quantity accepted. Forward with 
instructions to E. L. Heacock Co., Gloversville. N. Y. 
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Thanks Duck Hunter 


CLYDE & JOHN TERRELL Thank You 
For Your Duck F Orders! MAY 
1947 Bring You Ducks Un- 
limited and Good Health. 


51 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE Gave Us 
Skill in Growing Duck Food. We 
Can Save You Time, Money and Seed. 
Describe Place, Suggestions — Helpful 
Folder Free! 
Write: The Original Wildlife Consultants 


TERRELL’S  606-A Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Squab Book Free 


Squab_ meat easily and cheaply raised for food. If 
you sell, you get POULTRY TOPS for this poultry. 
Eaten or marketed ONLY 25 days old. Write today 
for big free beok, good food starter, low prices, 
easy methods for profits, new sales 
opportunities, success accounts 
written by money-making breeders 


in every State. RICE FARM, 429 4d 
H. Street, Meirose, Massachusetts. 


SPORTSMAN WHERE-TO-BUY 
CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


OUTDOOR LIFE Classified Directory is the lowest-in-costs; 
highest-in-results, line for line, word for word 

our basic rate is $2.00 per line with seven average words 
to a line, We offer generous discounts ranging from 5% 













to 25% for one to twelve consecutive prepaid baneeebomn, 
Our guaranteed circulation is 435,000 copies per month 
vith an hae monthly bonus of 150,000 actively inter- 


onto sportsme 
our closing date is the 10th of the second month preced- 


ing the month of issue. For example: March issue closes 
January 10th, and is in circulation February 25th. 
Address all correspondence to 

CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
OUTDOOR LIFE 353 Fourth Ave. N. ¥. 10 





Too Late to Classify 


———————e 

FOR gg Magnum solid rib barrel—Weav- 

er choke, 3 tubes very good. With 1 case assorted 

ey ammunition. BB’s, 2's. 4's, 5’s—$175.00. 
. B. Harvey Buckridge. Hot Springs, Montana, 


SMALL CANNON That really shoots. Any boy can 
make one easy wa iw cheap. Available any- 
where. Instructions, $1.0 Enseco, Box 6133. 
Raleigh. N. C. 


BEAGLES, Broken. Trial. Choice Puppies, Guy Werner, 
Seven Valleys, Penna.  —=s_—_- 


REGISTERED Chesapeake Retriever Puppies. Write 
Orick Valley Kennels, Orick, California. 


FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints, $3.75 up. 

Pleasure boats. to 38 feet. Illustrated ‘‘Build A 
Boat’ catalog. 10c ‘“‘How to Build Boats’’ book. 
23 00, Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co.. Station A-14, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 


MAKE Your Own Colored Rubber Bugs. No Tying, 
Easy. Kit makes over 100 fishgetters. Price $2.50. 
Shuman Tackle Co., 3 Green Terrace, Kent, Ohio. 
FANCY Seafood Package of six cans. Includes ¢ crab, 
red salmon, minced clams and kippered salmon. 
Makes ideal gift. Shipped in U. S. prepaid for $5.75. 




















No C.O.Ds, Address Sea Food Delicacies, Box 12, 
Cordova, Alaska, 
SUN and Fun—Outdoor Hobby Magazine; pictures, 


_features, cash ideas; 10c, Box 927, Kerrville, Texas. 


FUR Scarfs, Fox, Mink, Raccoon, etc. made into scarfs, 
_Tugs & jackets. J. C. Case, Loogootee. Illinois. 


CANADIAN Souvenir, $1.00.—Worth It—J, M, Lever 
P.O, Box 38, Dept. OL, Baie Comeau, _Que., Canada. 


84 Card Tricks, 25c! Books bought. sold, rented, Free 
catalogs! Hirsch, Spring Valley 15, N. Y. 














STAG book matches. 
fontaine, Ohio. | 


$1756- $3021 YEAR! U. S. Government Jobs! Depend- 
able. Men-Women Prepare immediately for 1947 
Examinations. 32-page Civil Service Book—sample 
a Free. Franklin Institute, Dept D35, Roches- 
ter, N. 4 


PEANUTS—Buy direct from growers. roast them 
yourself. 20 pounds $5.00: 100 pounds $18.00, 
Prompt shipments. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin. Va. 


ANTIQUES & RELICS 
INDIAN Relics, Coins, Minerals, Beadwork, Miniatures. 
_Catalog 5c. Sistershop, Northbranch 5, Kan. 


4 fine ancient Indian arrowheads, $1.00. Ancient 
_Tomahawks 50c and $1.00. List Free. Lear's, Box 
569, Galveston, Texas. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


BOOKFINDERS! (Scarce, out-of-print, unusual books) 
Quickly supplied. Send wants. Clifton, Box 13770L. 
Beverly Hills. California. 


READ Northwest mi ae pellies you all about sports, 
recreation and in northwest. Sample 
oupy 25c, $2. yr. ~~ By i735 S. High St., Salem, 


10 for $1.00. Box 323. Belle- 





























BUILD A Sporting Library. Send for free lists of new. 
used and rare sporting books. Sell me your unwan 

hunting and fishing books. All inquiries answered. 
Sporting Book Service, Box 113, Rancocas. N. J 


NATIONAL Geographic Magazines, 38-19 





1888- 1946. Peri- 
=a Service, Box 327-OL, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
LOCKSMITHING, Watch and Clock Repairing, Gun- 
smith, Furcraft, Sports, etc. low-priced, self-instruc- 
tion volumes on hundreds of practical subjects. Saag 
cinating 100 page leetrated catalog Free! 

Nelson Company, Dept 24, Chicago 5. Illinois. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








-- # Opportunities. $1.00 brings 1947 Copy- 
ter expaining How-When-Where 

ey Commercial Fishing-Mining-Aviation-Tim- 
r Farming Opportunities. Also, pertinent Facts 
ut Homestead Lands, Weather, Business and vital 
facts for immediate application. Many men have se- 
cured lucrative jobs through this publication. This 
Month’s Special-Government Map of Alaska Free with 
register. Alcan Pub. Co., 166 3C No. Highland Ave.., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
WRITE for free details of railway mail clerk, border 
patrol, park and forestry exams. Delmar Institute 

¢ M2. Denver, Colorado. 


LATIN America Opportunities. $1.00 Brings Copy- 
righted 1947 Research Report listing Specific Firms. 
explaining How- When-Where to apply for Potential 
Jobs in Oil, Mining, Aviation, etc. Listing of Current 
opportunities. Pan Americana, 1663 N. Highland Ave 

Hollywood 28, California. 


200 MONEY Making Deals. 
oneness. Folio Free. Formi 
oO. 








Plans. Rare Formulas 
co WA, Box 572, Dayton, 





BOOTS & SHOES 


HIP BOOTS & Waders: Hip Rubber Boots 
$8. oo =a Rubber Boots (featherweight, 
$9. Arm Pit Waders (Black), 
t Waders 1 Be Bon olive green), 
High Hunting Boots (featherweight, olive green. snug 
fitting at ankle, cleated soles, lacing four inches from 
the top), $6. 95, Also Aviator Sheeplined Flight Boots 
(rubber bottoms, zipper front, large sizes only), 
$17.95. Schofield’s Flying Equipment, Commercial 
Sq., East Weymount, Mass. No C.O.D. orders please. 





(Black), 
olive 





SNOW Shoes—This is our Second Car load of Gov- 
ernment War Surplus ow Shoes. These are spar- 
kling brand new Snow Shoes. Made extra strong. 
Have three cross braces. Trail Type Models. Sizes 10 
by 58 inches. Price, $5.95 per pair F.O.B.., Rice Lake, 
or $6.50 post paid by insured mail. A real Bargain. 
Send Money order to Frank Smatlak, Rice Lake. 
Wisconsin. 


DRI-FOOT: A ‘shoe waterproofing that actually keeps 

out water, inhibits mildew and keeps leather soft 
and pliable. For a 2 oz, jar send 50 cents in cash to 
Nehoiden Chemical & Mfg. Company, Needham 92 
es Box 82. Would appreciate the name of your 
ealer. 


SURPLUS new Arctic AAF winter boot assembly. Can- 
vas-Rubber 10” Boots. Wool Felt Pac. Inner sole 

and 3 pair all wool sox. All for $7.50. Money Back 
Guarantee.\Wm. Gallagher Co., Fenton, Michigan. 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT) 


ICE Fishers Folding Tent. $20.00 prepaid. Airline 
Awning Co., Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 


OLD COINS & STAMPS 


WILL PAY $10. ea. for certain Lincoln pennies! Indian- 
heads $50.; Dimes $1000. Catalogue 10c, Federal 
Coin Exchange. 10-L, Columbus, Ohio. 


COMMEMORATIVE $Y. Columbus. Oregon, Cleveland, 
eta ea, 80 page Eat. 25c, N. Shultz, Salt Lake 
. Utah. 


43 MIXED Indian cents $1.00; 20 Foreign coins from 

15 different countries $1.00; 50 different foreign 
from 50 different countries $5.00, Lists, approvals. 
Delmonte, 40 West 18, N. Y. 11 


PATENTS & INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS: Ln ge A be oy write us for informa- 

tion as to what ste an inventor should take to 
secure a Patent. Rando Iph Beavers, Registered 
Patent Attorneys. 365 Columbian Bldg. Washington 1. 
































CASH for patented, unpatented inventions. Write Mr. 
Ball, L-9441 Pleasant Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


INVENTORS: Sound, practical fishing, hunting or 
other sport inventions, patented or unpatented. are 
urgently needed by sporting-goods manufacturers who 
have requested our assistance in locating marketable 
new products. Complete information free. Institute 
of American Inventors, Dept, 10B, 1926 Eye St., 
N. W. . Washington 6, D. C. 
INVENTORS—A Patent is a Valuable Right. Detailed 
information and the steps to be taken to obtain 
Patent Protection will be sent to you upon request 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 263-A Merlin Bidg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 











REAL ESTATE 


NORTHERN Ontario property with lake frontage, ex- 

cellent hunting and fishing territory, for further 
particulars write eee Greenwood, 3393 Glenwood, 
Toledo 10, Ohio 


STROUT’S Blue Farm Catalog—27 States—Coast to 
Coast—over 1300 bargains, money-makers—132 
Write today. Mailed Free. ‘ree Realty, 255 

-, New York 10, : So. Dearborn 
Lon Chicago 3, Ill.; 453 So. Spring. pA. Angeles 13, 
al. 











FLORIDA fresh & salt water sites. Camps, homes, 
hotels, acreage, etc., for sportsmen. H. P. D’Alem- 
berte, 600 Florida Avenue, Tampa, 1 Florida. 





pleasure and 


OZARK LANDS: “ For your health, 
profit.”" $5 per acre and upwards for 40 acres 
tracts; $10 per acre and upwards for actual river 


fronts. Free list and literature. Hubbard, 424-O Min- 
nesota, Kansas City 4, Kansas. 


FREE Fertile Lands obtainable in Canada, Australia, 

South Africa, From 160 to 20,000 acres free! Pro- 
duce cereals, fruits, cattle, “Taber. Valuable informa- 
tion explaining where, how to sR; $1.00. Valles, 
395-F1 Broadway, New York 13 o Be 


250 Acres in north Peterboro county, Ontario. Abun- 

dant deer and partridge, with 20 acre bass lake fed 
by trout tream. Accessible by automobile. Excellent 
lake front site for additional cottage. $4200. Roy E. 
Lee, 64 Laird Drive S., Leaside, Ontario, Canada. 











LATEX Wholesale Suppl :—Salesmen Wanted. Send 

$2.00 for 30 assorted salesman’s Latex samples, Save 

304 eez: om ne prices. Specialty Sales, Box 
ey, 


JANUARY, 1947 


FOR SALE—Fifty Acres in Cutesien. River frontage. 

timbered. Excellent } ‘ Fishing. Good reason 
for sale by Owner. W. 307 E. Locust St.,. 
Bloomington, Illinois 





CHINCHILLAS 


Pedigrees 
Furnished 
With 
All 
Sales 


Highly selected, registered breeding stock 
available. Strictly a herbivorous animal, Not 
a meat eater. Friendly and simple to care for. 
The fur for the elite. An ideal avocation as 
well as a most profitable vocation. Informa- 
tion upon request. 


CACHE VALLEY FUR FARM 
Hyrum, Utah P. O. Box 159 





a oe 


FOR PROFIT 


Good opportunity today to begin raising Mink. 
1946 sales of Silverblu Mink pelts high as $190 
each, Start your foundation herd with top qual- 





ity Genesee mink breeding stock, Pedigreed, 
heavily furred, prolific. Sold with tron-clad 
guarantee of satisfaction to purchaser, 

Send for FREE Mink Folder—Now! 
Easy to understand, Tells about mink types— 
breeding—feeding—housing—pelting, etc, Packed 
with valuable, authoritative information, Illus- 
trated. Send for ‘How To Raise Mink For 
Profit’’—today! 


GENESEE FOX & MINK FARMS 
843-A Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
















All inclusive, up-to-date books: feeding, breed- 
ing, housing, pelting, treating aooenne, etc. 
MINK FARMING $1.25, MUSKRAT 
FARMING $2.50, RACCOON RAISING $1.75. 
Money back guarantee. 


MODERN TECHNICAL BOOK CO. 


Dept. MOL SS West 42nd St. New York 16 
Join Our New 


TECHNICAL BOOK CLUB 


Free. Members receive current literature, guid- 
ance on all book problems, premiums. No obli- 
gation. All Books: Technics, Chemistry, Physics, 
Electricity, Radio, Television, Electronics, Auto- 
motives, Mathematics, Woodworking, Home- 
craft, Business, Languages, Farming, 

Boats, Firearms, Taxidermy, Photography, etc. 
Write for free literature. Please specify subject. 


MINK ‘40- 


All shipments made subject to 5 days’ 
inspection before acceptance. 
The quality of my EXTRA DARK MINK is 
indicated by the fact that I have averaged 
net to me $28.00 per pelt for all pelts taken 
from my mink during the past 3 years. 
Silverblu, Black Cross 
Blue Frost & White Mink 
Priced on request 
Book “Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton’s Mink Ranch, Bemus Point, N.Y. 





























Raise REAL 
CHINCHILLAS 


for Pleasure and Profit 


Real Chinchillas (not 
a rabbit). Original 
little fur bearers of 
Andes Mountains, 
Vegetarian, clean, gentle, prolific, easy and 
economical to raise. Pedigreed, ——- 
breeding stock now available. oppor- 
tunity today to begin raising ‘‘The nest 
Fur for Tomorrow” 

Send for Free iUlustrated descriptive folder, 
“‘Rateing Ohinchillas for Pleasure and Proft.”” 


GENESEE CHINCHILLA FARMS 
842-A Metropolitan Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
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Game GIMMICKS cus Nace 











ae H BLUE JAY AND SQUIRREL BURY NUTS AND COVER THEM WIT+t LEAVES. THE BIRD. ~ : 
: HOWEVER , HAS NO FOREPAWS WITH WHICH TO TAMP THE DIRT FIRM AGAIN % 


SNAKES — BECAUSE THEY HAVE NO 
LIDS. CAN T CLOSE THEIR EYES 

AT ALL f.... CHAMELEONS CAN 
LOOK TWO WAYS AT ONCE aa AHEAD 
WITH ONE EYE, AND BEHIND WITH 

THE OTHER ....THE KETTLEDRUM” 
EYE OF THE PEARLY NAUTILUS HAS 

NO PUPIL,AND SEAWATER ENTERING 
THROUGH A TINY HOLE ACTSASA LENS: 
YET THE MOLLUSK CAN SEE PERFECTLY 


SITTING OR STANDING, BIRDS PREFER 
TO FACE AGALE, WHEREAS GAME 
ANIMALS TURN ‘TAIL_EXCEPT FOR 
THE BUFFALO,WHO KEEPS HIS HEAD 
TOWARD THE STORM 





“THE HUMMING BIRD CAN FLY THROUGH THE Mf IHE EEL-SHAPED SEA LAMPREY 4/AS NO 
AIR =. FORWARD, BACKWARD, OR SIDEWISE BONES, GILLS,OR PAIRED FINS, ANDO ITS 
—WITH THE GREATEST OF EASE. HIS FEET ARESO Mf ONE NOSTRIL ISA USELESS SAC, BUT HOW THAT 
WEAK, THOUGH THAT HE CAN'T WALK/ SUCTION- CUP MOUTH CAN CLING TO ROCKS 

--- AND SLURP Foop/ 


ei ae see 


CAS. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 



































Although they may differ 

On fine points of skung 
On one welcome topic 

You'll find folks agreeing 
That a fragrant Hot Toddy 

Made the Old Thompson way 
Is the highlight of twilight 

To climax the day. 

J. B. Wilson 


still 


= Theshighlight of twilight 


+ 


& 


For a better hot toddy on a bit- 
ter cold day make yours with 
mellow Old Thompson. This 
high quality blend is the proud 
product of Glenmore—famous 
for more than three generations 
for its infinite care in distilling 


fine Kentucky whiskies. 


Blended Whiskey, Proof —67%4% Grain Neutral Spirit 
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jMOMPSON 





A Better Blend For Better Drinks 
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OLD 
HOMPSON 


BRAND -. Zs = 


Voree 


COPYRIGHT 1946 G. D. CC 


BLENDED IN KENTUCKY BY GLENMORE 





READ THIS 
GUARANTEE 





